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PROBLEMS OF THE AGE. 


X. 
THE STATE OF PROBATION—ITS REASON 


AND NATURE— THE TRIAL OF THE 
ANGELS. 


In our preceding number we have 
endeavored to show what is that or- 
der of regeneration or supernatural 
grace, in which rational nature, and 
through it all nature, attains the end 
of creation metaphysically final. The 
position we have taken is, that the 
creation returns to God as final cause 
through the hypostatic union of crea- 
ted nature with the divine nature in 
the person of the Incarnate Word, and 
the participation in this union by 
angels and men who are elevated 
through grace to the rank of sons of 
God. 

We have now another problem to 
deal with. 
teaches that angels and men are not 
brought to their destined end, in view 
of which they were created, by an 
immediate, indefectible operation of 
divine power alone; but by a con- 
currence of this djvine operation with 
the spontaneous, contingent, and de- 
fectible operation of their own <free- 
will. Moreover, that in consequence 
of the contingent, defectible operation 
of the second cause which is con- 
current with the first cause, a multi- 
tude of angels and men finally and 
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The Catholic doctrine- 


irremediably fail to reach their des- 
tination. 

This statement of the relation of 
the rational creature to God as final 
cause, involves a number of the most 
difficult and perplexing questions. 
The reason for placing creatures in a 
state of probation by which their eter- 
nal destiny is decided, the relation of 
divine foreknowledge to contingent 
events, the conciliation of the efficacy 
of grace with the liberty of the will, 
the nature of free-will itself, the rea- 
son for permitting the existence of 
evil, predestination, and similar vexed 
questions, start up at once to trouble 
and confound the feeble human in- 
tellect. 

They are all summed up in ‘the 
problem of probation. The creature 
is placed in a state where he is to 
decide in a certain brief space of 
time, by his own voluntary choice, 
his eternal destiny; this destiny in- 
cluding the alternative of the attain- 
ment or the forfeiture of supreme 
beatitude. What reason can be given 
for this? Why is the rational crea- 
ture defectible or liable to fail of 
reaching his destination? Why does 
God place him in a state of probation, 
knowing his defectibility ? Why is it 
that some fail and others do not fail 
to attain their destination ? 

A de-Christianised and de-Catho- 
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licised philosophy cannot give even a 
plausible solution of this great prob- 
lem, and the problems arising out of 
it. It must either deny the problem, 
or throw out some ingenious guesses 
which satisfy no one. It is wholly at 
fault, always has been, and always 
will be. With those who deny the 
whole problem, by denying the whole 
supernatural order, we have nothing 
to do at present ; for we cannot raise 
anew questions already discussed. 
We are concerned only with those 
who admit the moral order of the 
universe; and these admit the exist- 
ence of a period of probation, al 
though some of them may extend the 
limits of this probation indefinitely, 
and doubt or deny some of its con- 
sequences. 

The very notion of probation 
springs from the ,notion of a free 
will, permitted and even compelled to 
choose between good and evil. Now, 
why is the created will permitted and 
even compelled to exercise this prerog- 
ative which is too often the occasion 
of the greatest injury to its possessor ? 

A certain class of philosophers an- 
swer this question by asserting that it 
could not possibly be otherwise. They 
exaggerate beyond all measure this 
liberty of choice as something essen- 
tial to all voluntary operation. They 
have no conception of any moral 
goodness, virtue, or sanctity, except 
that which is the product of this con- 
tinual striving to make a right choice 
between two rival objects of desire, 
the good and the evil. ‘They even ex- 
tend their notion so far as to include 
God; as if he were in a kind of in- 
finite state of moral probation, amena- 
ble to a standard or law above him- 
self, and only preserving his holiness 
by a continual effort of will to choose 
among various possible determinations 
that which is most perfectly conform- 
ed to this standard. Of course, then, 
when he created intelligent spirits like 
himself, he was obliged to leave them 
to their liberty of choice. They could 
not become holy or happy in any other 
way. Indeed, according to this system, 
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they must remain in this state of mor. 
al probation forever. There is no 
conceivable way of determining them 
to good without destroying the liberty 
of will which is essential to a rational 
nature. The only immutability of 
will possible, is that which arises from 
a confirmed, long-continued habit of 
choice. Therefore God has not ab- 
solutely determined the wills of his 
rational creatures to good, because he 
could not. He has left them with the 
power and exposed to the risks of 
wrong choices because he could not 
help it. 

This solution of the problem must 
be rejected as completely unsatisfac- 
tory. God is good, and is blessed, by 
his nature. The human nature of 
Christ is holy, impeccable, and beatified, 
by its hypostatic union with the divine 
nature. The Blessed Virgin was 
impeccable from the instant of her 
immaculate conception. The holy 
angels and just men made perfect 
have finished their moral probation, 
and are in an unchangeable state. 


The perfection of intelligent nature, 
therefore, so far from implying, ex- 
cludes liberty of choice between good 


and evil. If this be so, this liberty 
of choice is an imperfection. Why, 
therefore, did God create rational 
existences with this imperfection? 
Without doubt he could have given 
them impeccability. He could have 
elevated them to a state of perfection 
without requiring them to pass through 
any probation. He could have placed 
all rational creatures at once in the 
state of beatitude, and kept all sin 
and evil out ofthe universe. Why, 
then, is evil allowed to enter ? 
Moreover, whence and what is 
evil? How is it possible that there 
should be any evil? Extrinsic to the 
being of God which is the absolute 
good, nothing does or can exist, except 
that which God has created after the 
similitude of his own being, and which, 
therefore, participates according to ite 
measure in his goodness. Besides, 
God has created all things in view 
of an end. Being infinitely wise, he 
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knows how to attain this end through 
his works, and being infinitely power- 
ful, he is able to do it. Being also 
infinitely good, only good can termi- 
nate his volition. Therefore, if evil 
were possible, he could not will to 
actualize it; and if, by an impossible 
supposition, it could come into actual 
existence without him, he must will 
to destroy it. The superficial theology 
and philosophy which dates from the 
Reformation, is tied up here in a Gor- 
dian knot, which no skill can unravel. 
It contains two dogmas. which are 
absolute contradictions: creation, and 
the substantive essence of evil. These 
two can never coexist in harmony. 
One or the other must be modified or 
given up. Either the dogma of crea- 
tion must be so far given up as to 
admit of some eternal self-existent 
materia in which lies the essential 
principle of evil, or the substantive 
existence of evil must be denied. 
Those who deny or impair the first, 
have ceased to be Theists in the strict 
and proper sense of the word, and 
are ready moving toward Pantheism. 
Those who deny the second, throw up 
with it the conception of a moral order 
in the universe, of a state of proba- 
tion, strictly so called. There is no 
Theistic, Christian philosophy of any 
depth or comprehensiveness on these 
topics, except that which is included 
in the theology of St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, and other great Catholic 
writers. 

It is well known how completely 
the ancient philosophers were befog- 
ged in regard to the nature and origin 
of evil. Plato taught that the mate- 
ria out of which God formed the 
universe is eternal, and that, from an 
inherent intractability in its essence, it 
is incapable of perfectly receiving the 
impress of the divine ideas. The 
constructor of the universe was, there- 
fore, hindered from realizing his ideal 
and fully executing his design by the 
defectiveness of his material. He 
was like an architect who has only 
soft, crumbling stone, or a sculptor 
with veined marble. From this 
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source, according to Plato, is all the 
evil existing in the universe. 

The Persians, whose great master 
was Zoroaster, resorted to the theory 
of two subordinate creators, both 
the offspring of the Supreme Being, 
one Ormusd, being good, and the 
other Ahriman, being evil. All that 
is good in the creation comes from the 
first, and all the evil from the sec- 
ond of these great master-mechanics. 
Ahriman is destined, howéver, to be 
eventually converted, with all his 
liege subjects, his botched workman- 
ship will be repaired, and the universe 
will come all right in the end. This 
ingenious theory left out, however, 
one essential point; namely, how 
Ahriman came to have an evil nature, 
since he was created by the good 
God as well as Ormusd, and how he 
and his works could become good, if 
they were essentially evil. 

Manes and the Manicheans car- 
ried their dualism to a point of more 
complete consistency, and more abso- 
lute absurdity. They taught the ex- 
istence of two eternal, self-existing 
principles, one good, the other bad, 
who are engaged in perpetual war- 
fare. Spiritual existences proceed 
from the good principle, corporeal 
existences from the evil one. Human 
souls, having been in some way allured 
into corporeal forms, are polluted by 
them and involved in evil. It is 
necessary for the soul to disengage 
itself from matter, and it will then be 
fit to return to the supremely good 


being from whom it proceeded. 


Any system which teaches that evil 
has anything essential or substantive, 
must give up the pure dogma of crea- 
tion. For it is inconsistent with that 
dogma io suppose that God can create 
anything essentially evil, or that any 
creature can create anything, or that 
any substance essentially good can 
become essentially evil by corruption ; 
since corruption produces no new sub- 
stance, but modifies substance already 
existing. 

Whence, then, and what is evil? 
What can there be as an alternative 
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of good before the intelligence and 
will of a rational creature to form the 
material for a dilemma, and oblige 
him to exercise a faculty of choice ? 
Where ia the substratum of a state of 
probation ? 

Metaphysical evil, or that evil 
which is included in the metaphysical 
essence of all created things, is merely 
the limitation of their possible good. 
Simple being, ens simpliciter, is alone 
the absolute good in possibility and in 
act. Jesus Christ has said, “ There 
is one good, God.”* In actual ex- 
istences, evil is merely a recession 
from God. It is only relative, and 
negative, therefore, and expresses the 
absence of that good which exists in 
some other creature, or in God. In 
created existences, ggod is relative 
and positive, and evil, or the absence 
of good, is relative and privative. It 
is a mere deficiency, but nothing sub- 
stantive, any more than darkness, 
cold, or vacuity are substantive. 

If we can suppose, therefore, a cer- 
tain good proposed to a rational crea- 
ture as attainable by his free volition, 


with a power to the contrary, we have 
the necessary conditions of a state of 


moral probation. That is, the possi- 
bility is proved of a certain good being 
made contingent on the voluntary choice 
of rational creatures ; and with it, the 
possibility of this good being forfeited 
by the deficiency of this choice. This 
answers the question whence and what 
is the possibility of evil as the concomi- 
tant risk annexed to a state of proba- 
tion. It is only necessary, therefore, 
to show that we can make this suppo- 
sition, by explaining how the will can 
be constituted in an equilibrium be- 
tween this proffered good and some 
other object, with complete liberty to 
incline itself to either. 

That other object cannot be an es- 
sentially evil object, for there is no 
such thing in existence. It must be, 


then, an inferior good. In the state of 


probation the will is inclined to all kinds 
of good indifferently, and capable of 


*St. Matt. xix. 17. 
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choosing any which the intellect judges 
to be best or most desirable. It is ea- 
pable of making a false choice, because 
the intellect is capable of making a false 
judgment. Intelligent spirit has self- 
dominion where it is not determined by 
intrinsic necessity. It is lord over its 
own acts. It can determine its own 
judgments and volitions. And this 
makes it a proper subject of precept 
and moral obligation, capable of being 
placed in a state of probation. ; 

It may appear very difficult to un- 
derstand how this can be, but our own 
consciousness and practical experience 
give us an intimate sense of its truth. 
Let us take, then, a familiar example in 
illustration. 

A child is capable of appreciating 
the good of delicious fruit, the good of 
approbation and reward, the good of 
play and amusement, and the good of 
knowledge. His parents allow him to 
eat peaches under certain restrictions, 
and forbid him to eat them without 
their permission. They allow him to 
play at certain times and under certain 
conditions, and forbid him all other 
amusement and recreation. They re- 
quire him to devote a certain time to 
study, and to apply himself to this study 
with diligence. It is plain that the 
will of the child is in equilibrium to- 
ward all the various kinds of good in 
respect to which he receives precepts 
from his parents, and is thus placed in 
a state of probation, the issue of which 
is in great measure left to the arbitra- 
tion of his own free choice. He can 
determine himself to obey his parents 
for the sake of their approbation and 
rewards, or to disobey them for the 
sake of eating forbidden fruit. He can 
determine himself to study for the sake 
of knowledge, or to neglect it for the 
sake of play. When he determines 
himself to the inferior, sensible good, 
he does so by a false judgment, that in 
the particular instance the present sen- 
sible enjoyment is best for him or most 
desirable. Yet he has power to the 
contrary, and both can and ought to 
make a right judgment. He is deter- 
mined to neither side by any intrirsic 
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necessity, but determines himself and 
destroys the equilibrium of his will by 
a free choice, by virtue of his self-do- 
minion. The necessity of exercising 
this self-dominion proceeds from im- 
perfection of nature. It is easily con- 
ceivable that his nature, if it were ren- 
dered more perfect, would deternfine 
him always to prefer the approbation 
of parents, and of his own conscience, 
to the pleasure of eating fruit, and the 
pleasure of knowledge to that of play. 

This illustrates our present point, 
and shows how the imperfection of an 
intelligent creature, which makes him 
capable of false judgments in regard to 
the eligibility of different objects of ve- 
lition, renders him a fit subject of pro- 
bation. 

But why is he created in this imper- 
fect state, and obliged to run the risks 
of a difficult and dangerous probation ? 
Itis evident that God might easily pour 
such a flood of light upon his intelli- 
gence that he would be incapable of 
making a false judgment, and commu- 
nicate to him such a degree of felicity 


in the enjoyment of the true good, that 
his will would be rapt away without ef- 
fort beyond all possibility of attraction 


from any inferior objects. He might 
communicate the beatific vision simul- 
taneously with the first act of reason, 
as he does to those infants who are 
translated to heaven in their infancy. 
Thus he might secure the eternal beat- 
itude of all intelligent creatures with- 
out placing any of them in probation. 
It is evident that God must have a 
reason for establishing a state of proba- 
tion, and that this reason must involve 
some great good to be attained by it. 
This reason is, also, in part intelligible 
tous. So far as we can understand it, it 
is, that God and the creature are more 
glorified through the elevation of crea- 
ted nature to supernatural beatitude, 
when the created nature concurs with 
God as First Cause, by its own activi- 
ty,as Second, con-creative cause, in the 
highest manner possible. It is the will 
of God that beatitude should be the 
prize of merit, and merit implies liber- 
ty of choice. Supernatural beatitude 
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is a pure boon from God to the crea- 
ture, not due to him as simply existing. 
Therefore, God may bestow it on whom 
he pleases, and upon any conditions he 
pleases to establish. As probation im- 
plies imperfection, and the creature is 
created for his propor perfection, when 
he attains it probation must cease. 
The period of probation must therefore 
be limited. It must be also a real, 
bond fide probation ; that is, the attain- 
ment of beatitude must really depend 
on the right use of the term of proba- 
tion. Consequently, when the term of 
probation has expired, those who have 
failed in it must be left to the eternal 
consequences of their own voluntary 
error. That species of virtue which 
makes an intelligent creature capable 
of attaining supernatural beatitude is 
itself supernatural, and therefore im- 
possible without divine grace. When 
this grace is lost, there is no natural 
power to regain it. Sin is therefore in 
itself irreparable. It can be repaired 
only by a second supernatural grace. 
If this grace is not conceded, there 
is no second probation, but the sinner 
must remain perpetually in that state 
to which his sin has reduced him. If 
this grace is conceded, and the limits of 
probation are extended, those who fail 
finally and pass out of the fixed period 
of probation must also remain perpet- 
ually in that state to which they have 
reduced themselves by their own free 
and voluntary election. 

Another great difficulty here pre- 
sents itself, namely : it appears that the 
fulfilment of the divine purpose is left 


“to the contingencies of second causes, 


and at the mercy of the arbitrary 
wills of creatures. God appears to be 
like one who makes his plans in the 
dark, without being able to know what 
their success will be, or to take effica- 
cious measures for securing their suc- 
cess. For how can he foresee future 
events that are purely contingent on the 
free choice of created wills? How can 
he predetermine an end, to be in- 
fallibly accomplished, when this ac- 
complishment is contingent on the free 
arbitration of the creature? The Ca- 
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tholic doctrine teaches that a multitude 
of angels and men destined to super- 
natural beatitude finally fail of their 
destination. Does not this failure par- 
tially thwart the divine plan, mar his 
work, and deprive his universe of its 
perfection? Although the divine plan 
has a partial success, through the con- 
currence of a certain number of angels 
and men with the divine will, is not 
this success even due to hap-hazard ? 
Must we not suppose that the divine 
plan ran the risk of a complete failure, 
so fur as the co-operation of free-will is 
concerned ? 

It is evident that these suppositions 
are all incompatible with the essential 
attributes of God. He must necessarily 
have a perfect foreknowledge of all 
things that will ever come to pass. He 
must also have supreme dominion over 
his entire creation, and be able to ac- 
complish all his purposes without any 
liability to be thwarted by his own 
creatures. He must have decreed 
from eternity whatsoever he does in 
time through his creative act. 

Therefore some, overwhelmed by the 
difficulties which encompass the doc- 
trine of the freedom of the created 
will, in its relation to the divine, have 
adopted the part denying it altogether. 
The denial of free-will, however, makes 
the state of probation, and the entire 
moral order of the universe, with its 
retributions, completely illusory and 
fantastic. It is a denial of a fact of 
universal human consciousness. Who- 
ever makes it ought to become a pan- 
theist at once, and maintain that all 
individual existences are mere emana- 
tions of the divine substance. 

The Catholic doctrine distinctly pro- 
claims both the divine foreknowledge 
and decrees, and also the liberty of 
choice in the created intelligent nature. 
A Catholic theologian, therefore, can- 
not dispose of the difficulty in the case, 
by summarily denying either side of 
the dogmatic truth. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, with those who follow his 
school strictly, endeavors to resolve the 
difficulty by the hypothesis of a physi- 
cal premotion of the will, or an effica- 
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cious grace, which has an infallible 
connection with a right choice, but yet 
leaves the will to make this choice free- 
ly and with power to the contrary. God 
has therefore predestined, by an infalli. 
ble decree, all those to whom he gives 
this efficacious grace, to the attainment 
of beatitude. His foreknowledge js 
also explained as the knowledge of his 
own determination through which all 
events, even contingent, are made cer- 
tain. 

This system has a certain hypothet- 
ical finish and completeness about it, 
and it appears to vindicate the supreme 
dominion of God over all contingei: 
existences, second causes, and events 
taking place in time, more effectually 
than any other. It fails, however, to 
reconcile with the attributes of God 
the freedom of the created will and th 
state of probation. For, according to 
this system, the will, although in equi- 
librium, and intrinsically capable of 
motion to either side, cannot put itself 
out of equilibrium by its own self-de- 
termining power, but needs a previous, 
efficacious concurrence of the divin 
will, in order to pass from the potential- 
ity of choice to the act of choice. All 
acts of the created will are, therefore, 
determined by the will of God as effi- 
cient cause. If this is consistent with 
the liberty which is necessary to the 
created will,that it may be second and 
con-creative cause in concurrence with 
the first cause to the effect of its own 
beatitude, God could infallibly deter- 
mine all rational creatures to beatitude 
without infringing on their liberty. The 
creature could evolve into act all its 
causative activity, free-will could re- 
ceive its fullest scope, the principle of 
merit and reward could be fully exem- 
plified in the universe, without risking 
the eternal destiny of a single individ- 
ual, or permitting even the smallest sin 
to be committed. It becomes very 
difficult, then, on this hypothesis, to ex- 
plain the permission of sin, and the 
eternal loss of so many millions of ra- 
tional creatures. ‘The reason usually 
given, that sin is an evil incidentally 
necessary to a system of probation, per- 
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mitted on account of the greater good 
attained through the probation of free- 
will, falls to the ground, and we have 
never yet seen any other satisfactory 
reason substituted for it. 

It may be true that, without this 
hypothesis, the foreknowledge of God 
and his supreme dominion over his 
creation are more incomprehensible. 
This is no decisive argument, however, 
provided that these divine attributes 
can be shown to be intelligible without 
the said hypothesis. 

First, in regard to the divine fore- 
knowledge, it is argued that God can- 
not foresee that which is purely depend- 
ent on the created will, unless there is 
some cause or ground of certainty that 
the will shall actually place the effect 
which is foreseen. This cause or ground 
of certainty can only be the divine de- 
termination to concur efficaciously with 
the will, that it may infallibly place the 
foreseen act. 

To this it is replied, that God fore- 
sees all contingent, future events, by a 
kind of knowledge called the super- 
comprehension of cause. Knowing 
completely all causes, he knows all 
their effects in them. ‘This does not 
explain, however, his knowledge of the 
self-determining acts of the will, since 
in these the same cause is in equili- 
brium to opposite effects. It is better 
explained, we think, by the theory 
of Suarez, that God sees all things in 
their objective verity. He knows with 
certainty all that depends on the self- 
determining action of free-will, because 
he directly -beholds the free-will deter- 
mining itself. 
in God. He coexists from eternity 
and in eternity to all the successive 
periods of created duration. What we 
call future is equally visible to God in 
eternity with the past. There is no 
more difficulty, therefore,in his knowing 
from all eternity all future contingent 
events, than there is in our knowing 
any one of these events in the time of 
its taking place, or after it has hap- 
pened. 

But, it is further argued, if God 
knows the acts of his creatures by an 


There is no succession 
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immediate vision of them in their ob- 
jective verity, he is perfected by the 
creature, which is incompatible with 
his essence. God is the adequate ob- 
ject of his own intelligence; therefore 
he knows all things in himself. 

God is the adequate and sole object 
of his own intelligence in the act of 
simple intelligence in which his essen- 
tial being in the Three Persons is con- 
stituted. Created existences are not 
included in this act, and the knowledge 
of them is not perfective of the being 
of God. God knows them in himself 
by the knowledge of vision, scientia 
visionis, and sees them in himself as in 
a mirror. This perfection of vision, by 
which God sees and knows all things 
which exist, is a perfection proceeding 
from his infinite intelligence, not given 
to him by the creature. The creature 
is its terminus, but the changes of the 
terminus affect itself alone, and do not 
make the essential attribute of God less 
immutable or infinite. The same ob- 
jection might be made to the statement, 
that created existences are the termi- 
nus of the divine volition or love. 
The essential act of volition or love is 
completed in the act of God ad intra, 
or his infinite love of himself. Yet 
God loves the creature, delights in the 
love of the creature, wills the beati- 
tude of the creature. That he may 
do this, the existence of the creature 
as the terminus of his volition is ne- 
cessary as the conditio sine qué non. 
It might be said, then, that the exist- 
ence of the creature, and his act in 
loving God, is perfective of God. It 
is not. For it is altogether distinct 
from that which is the terminus of the 
divine act of love, in which the per- 
fection of the being of God is consti- 
tuted, viz.: from the essence of God 
itself. God has the plenitude of love 
in himself, and it remains the same 
whether more or fewer created exist- 
ences are its recipients. So the in- 
finite power of vision in God is the 
same, whether more or fewer created 
existences or acts, of existing agents 
come within its scope. There is no 
objection, therefore, to the theory re- 
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specting the science of God, which 
maintains that he knows all future 
contingents which depend entirely on 
his divine decree in that decree, all 
that depend on second causes deter- 
mined of necessity to produce certain 
effects in his supercomprehension of 
cause, and all that depend on free-will 
in his foresight of the self-determina- 
tion of free-will. The whole incom- 
prehensibility of this foreknowledge is 
reduced to an identity with the essen- 
tial incomprehensibility of God, as 
eternal and as coexisting to all the 
successive periods of time. 

Secondly, as regards the divine 
supremacy over creation, and the 
ability of the Sovereign Creative 
Spirit to bring the universe to an end 
predetermined by himself. 

It is argued, that if we reject the 
Thomist hypothesis, we reduce every- 
thing to the hap-hazard of capricious, 
eccentric, lawless free-will, which 
makes it impossible to suppose any 
plan regularly and infallibly carried 
out through the medium of second 
causes, in the universe. 

This is not so. Free-will is not 
mere lawless caprice, directed by mere 
accident. It is directed by intelligence, 
and acts according to the law of mo- 
tives. It must choose the good, and 
can never choose that which is evil, 
ratione mali. Since, by a law of its 
probation, the real chief good and the 
apparent chief good are presented be- 
fore it in such a way as to leave it in 
equilibrium toward both, without any 
dominant or necessitating motive to- 
ward either, it makes the motive on 
one side preponderant by its exercise 
of self-dominion. This is not by 
chance or caprice. It is by the exer- 
cise of intellect, and through the im- 
pulse of powerful motives. Its circle 
of variability is restricted, and its de- 
termination is capable of being influ- 
enced by intellectual and moral con- 
siderations. It is perfectly evident that 
& man, even without the slightest pow- 
er of exercising any determining in- 
fluence on the wills of other men, can 
nevertheless, without infringing on 
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their perfect liberty, reason them into 
a co-operation with himself in carry. 
ing out a plan, or persuade them into 
it by proving its advantages before 
them. Much more, then, is God able 
to bring a sufficient number of angels 
and men to a voluntary co-operation 
with himself, to secure the success otf 
his great design. It is in this way 
that God manifests his infinite wisdom 
and divine art, by arranging all things 
with such consummate and complex 
skill and harmony, and directing all 
things from end to end by such a wise, 
far-reaching Providence, that he is 
able to bring out in the end the desir- 
ed result, through the concurrence of 
free, con-creative second causes. It 
may be said that, since all angels 
were free to reject the beatitude prof- 
fered to them, God, in creating them 
and giving them this freedom, exposed 
his plan to the risk of being complete- 
ly thwarted by their unanimous refu- 
sal to comply with the terms of their 
probation. ‘The same might also be 
said of mankind. 

We must understand, however, that, 
although Almighty God does not de- 
liberate, change, modify, watch for re- 
sults, make experiments, profit by ex- 
perience, devise new expedients, like 
a man of creative genius, and although 
his creative art is one, simple, and 
from eternity, yet it includes ‘in itself 
in an eminent mode all these opera- 
tions of the finite intelligence. If, by an 
impossible supposition, God had dele- 
gated creative wisdom and power to a 
created spirit, such as the Arians 
fancied the Logos, and others the De- 
miurgus, to be ; and this mighty intelli- 
gence had proceeded to execute his 
task in the same manner, but on a 
grander scale, that men execute great 
undertakings, and we should endeav- 
or to describe the way in which he ac- 
complished his work, we should have 
a correct though imperfect representa- 
tion of the actual operation of Almigh- 
ty God in the execution of his works 
ad extra. The conceptions we are 
able to form of the operation of God 
are all analogical We cannot tran- 
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scend these analogies. And although 
we know them to be imperfect and in- 
adequate, yet we know also that they 
have all the verisimilitude necessary 
to give us true conceptions. In this 
way we understand that God knew 
all the risks to which his plan was ex- 
posed, and made provision for them. 
Wherever it was necessary, he pro- 
tected his designs from the risk of 
failure through the non-concurrence of 
second causes. For instance, having 
determined to create a heaven con- 
taining a multitude of beatified spirits, 
and foreseeing that a certain number 
of those who were destined to this 
high position would forfeit it by sin, 
he took this into the account in deter- 
mining the number to be created, and 
the conditions of the trial through 
which they were to pass. A profound 
theologian, who was of the strict 
Thomist school, the late Bishop of 
Philadelphia, expressed to the author 
on one occasion the opinion, that only 
the Jower orders of angels were made 
liable to sin. He thought that the 
higher orders received a grace incom- 
patible with sin, though not with merit, 
and that Lucifer was therefore the 
chief, not of the Seraphim, but of the 
Archangels. On this supposition, the 
risk of sin was confined within nar- 
row limits, so far as the angels were 
concerned. Whether this be a well- 
grounded hypothesis or not, it is evi- 
dent that these pure and exalted 
spirits, possessing the highest natural 
intelligence, being impelled to good by 
their nature, having received the gilt 
of supernatural grace, and having the 
prospect of a still greater glory before 
them, were very likely, speaking after 
a human mode of thought, to make 
the requisite act of concurrence with 
the divine will and thus secure their 
confirmation in grace. In other words, 
there appears to be an @ priori proba- 
bility that at least a great number of 
them would do so. We know that, in 
point of fact, a great number of them 
did, and, according to the common 
opinion, much the largest portion of 
the whole number who were tried. 
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Now, this to us apparent probability 
was a certainty to God, a3 clearly 
known before as after the fact. In 
view of this certainty he created them 
and placed them in the state of proba- 
tiono. He foreknew, also, how many 
would fail, and therefore, if his pur- 
poses required it, could easily create 
such a multitude that the angels who 
fell would not be missed from their 
ranks. Those who fell did indeed 
thwart the benevolent designs of God, 
so far as their own particular persons 
were concerned. But these designs 
were conditional, as respecting indi- 
viduals, and were made in full view of 
the actual event. God could not be 
thwarted or disappointed in regard to 
his grand design, because this did not 
depend on any particular individuals. 
So in regard to men. Jesus Christ 
as man, and the Blessed Virgin, on 
Wu... the fulfilment of the divine 
plan absolutely depended, were abso- 
lutely predestined, and rendered im- 
peccable ; Jesus Christ by nature, and 
the Blessed Virgin by grace. If any 
other particular individuals were plac- 
ed in a position which required it, 
they too received a grace which gave 
them immunity from any liability to 
fail in their necessary concurrence with 
the divine will as second causes. A 
vast multitude of human beings are 
elevated to beatitude without running 
any of the risks of probation. Adam, 
it is true, was able to thwart the first 
design of God in regard to the mode 
of bringing the race to its destination. 
But he could not thwart God's ulti- 
mate design, because he was able to 
accomplish it by another mode. Par. 
ticular men, in vast numbers, are 
able to thwart the designs of God to- 
ward themselves. But they cannot 
thwart his designs toward the race. 
For he is able to regulate and order 
times, events, and circumstances, and 
to continue creating generation after 
generation, until, by moral means 
alone, he has completed the number 
of his saints and peopled heaven suf- 
ficiently to fulfil his purpose. More- 
over, if necessary, he can always 
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touch the springs of the will directly, 
and determine it to any act which he 
has positively decreed must be per- 
formed. He can also modify, restrict, 
alleviate, set aside, or shorten the 
risks of probation, according to his 
own good pleasure, in regard to any 
or all of men, with an infinite and in- 
failible wisdom. 

But it is again argued, that accord- 
igg to this view, God is not the absolute 
sause of all things, nor the absolute 
sovereign over all things. The crea- 
ted will has an independent sovereign- 
ty of its own, and God is dependent in 
certain things on his creatures, obliged 
to modify his plans and to condition 
his decrees to suit their determina- 
tions. 

This is not a conclusive argument. 
It is a maxim of philosophy, that causa 
cause@ est causa causati ; the cause of 
a cause is the cause of that which is 
saused; 7. e., caused by this second 
vause. God is the creator of free- 
will, and his perpetual influx gives it 
always the power of choosing and 
acting. Free-will is not, therefore, 
an independent, but a delegated and 
ilependent sovereign. God can de- 
prive it of the opportunity of choosing, 
or frustrate its determinations. It is 
sovereign within a limited sphere, be- 
sause God has chosen to create it and 
give it sovereignty. 

If God is absolute sovereign, can 
he not concede to a creature the pow- 
er to do his own will within a certain 
sphere, if it his sovereign pleasure to 
do so? Can he not determine to do 
certain things on the condition that 
the creature uses his free-will in a 
certain way, if he pleases? He has 
pleased to do it. He has made his 
eternal decrees with a full view of all 
that his creatures would do before 
him. All the incidental and partial 
evil resulting from the misuse of free- 
will in the universe he has foreseen, 
and determined to permit. He has 
decided on his great plan, notwith- 
standing the incidental evil, in view 
of a greater universal good. Not 
that sin and evil are necessary means 
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of the greatest fod, or directly con 
duce* to a greater good than that 
which could exist in a universe with- 
out sin; but that the concession of 
the liberty on a grand scale, the par- 
ticular and incidental misuse of which 
occasions sin and evil, is the necessary 
means to that greater good. The 
greater good itself is the obedience, 
homage, love, service, and fidelity 
given to God by a multitude of crea- 
tures who have been left free to sin, 
and who have not sinned, or not sinned 
irremediably and finally. 

We conclude, therefore, pace tan- 
torum virorum who have maintained 
it, thatthe theory of the strict Thomists 
on this point is not conclusively estab- 
lished. To our mind, the theory 
which is in accordance with the phi- 
losophy of the great fathers before 
St. Thomas, with that of the Scotists 
in the middle ages, and with that of 
the most prevalent Catholic schools 
since the Jansenist controversy, is the 
nore probable one. According to 
this theory, in a system of strict pro 
bation, a physical premotion, or a 
grace efficacious tz se and abintrinseco, 
is not metaphysically necessary in 
order that free-will may actually con- 
cur with the divine will to secure th 
permanence of the creature in a super- 
natural state. Nothing is necessary 
beyond liberty of choice and tie 
grace which gives power to elicit 
supernatural acts. When the angels 
passed through their probation, there- 
foré, we cannot go behind the exercise 
of their liberty in choosing or reject- 
ing the proffered boon of celestial 
glory, to seek a deeper cause, deter- 
mining some to choose and not deter- 
mining others. ‘hey were free to 
choose; and being free, some chose 
wisely and well, others foolishly and 
ill. So, also, with Adam. He might 
have stood, but he did not. He 
had the power to choose, and he 
chose wrongly. By the very same 
power he might have chosen rightly, 
without any additional grace. The 
arbitrium mentis, the exercise of free 
self-dominion, is the only reason that 
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ean be given. This prerogative is 
indeed mysterious and inscrutable. 
We do not pretend to have removed 
all difficulty of comprehending it. 
But it is incomprehensible to us in 
our present state of imperfect intelli- 
gence, because the soul itself is an in- 
scrutable mystery. Its relation to the 
divine will and operation is a mystery 
full of inexplicable difficulties. But 
it is because of that ground mystery 
of mysteries, the coexistence of God 
and the creation, which was the in- 
soluble enigma of all ancient philoso- 
phy. The great Aristotle saw the 
difficulty so clearly which is involved 
in the relation of a contingent world 
to the neeessary being of God, that, 
unable to find an ideal formula which 
could unite the two terms by a dialectic 
relation, he denied all relation between 
them. He affirmed the existence of 
God and of the world. But he affirm- 
ed also, that the world exists inde- 
pendently of God, as_ self-existent, 
eternal, and necessary. Moreover, 
that God has or can have no know- 
ledge of the world. For, he argued, 
God can have no knowledge of the 
world unless the world is the object 
or terminus of the divine intelligence. 
But if the world is the object of the 
divine intelligence, God is not perfect 
as intelligence in himself alone, but is 
conditioned and perfected by that 
which is inferior to his own being. 
Thus we see that the objection to the 
divine foreknowledge of the gontin- 
gent in its objective verity which is 
found in scholastic theology, is one 
derived from Aristotle, and that the 
extremely subtle and acute reason- 
ings of St. Thomas and the Thomists 
were directed toward a reconciliation 
of the Aristotelian philosophy with 
the Catholic dogmas. The difficulty 
lies in the creative act of God, which 
is a mystery not fully comprehensible 
by human reason, and, therefore, not 
fully to be explained by any hypo- 
thesis or theory of philosophy. The 
activity of free-will as concurrent, con- 
creative cause with God approaches 
the nearest of anything in creation to 
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the creative act of God, and, therefore, 
is the most mysterious and incompre- 
hensible fact of psychology. It is in- 
comprehensible in itself, and it compli- 
cates still further the incomprehensi- 
bility of the creative act of God. It 
is not strange, therefore, that there 
should have been such a long and 
still unsettled controversy in the 
Catholic schools respecting this topic, 
since the church has hitherto abstained 
from deciding it- Still less can we 
wonder that non-Catholic schools, hav- 
ing no fixed dogmas or authoritative 
formulas of doctrine to check the spirit 
of private speculation, go round and 
round continually, involving them- 
selves more hopelessly every day in 
entanglements from which they can 
never extricate themselves. 

The explanation we have endeavor- 
ed to set forth as the most probable 
will, we think, commend itself to the 
minds of most of our readers as the 
most intelligible and satisfactory 
which can be given. If a better one 
can be furnished by some one more 
competent to the task, we shall wel- 
come it. Meanwhile, we leave what 
we have written to find what accept- 
ance it may. 

It will be seen at once, by those 
who are at all versed in these matters, 
that, according to the theory we have 
proposed, the predestination of those 
who attain eternal life as the term of 
a period of probation is consequent on 
the foresight of their fidelity and mer- 
it, at least as a general rule. It does 
not follow from this, however, that we 
re'ect the doctrine of efficacious grace. 
As this doctrine is immediately con- 
nected with the points we have been 
examining, we will give it a brief con- 
sideration now, in order to avoid re- 
turning to it hereafter. 

In the Thomist theology, efficacious 
grace means a grace distinct in its 
own nature from sufficient grace. 
Sufficient grace gives the power to 
elicit a *-vernatural act, efficacious 
grace giv.. the act itaelf. It is there- 
fore efficacious in se and ab intrinseco. 
This notion of efficacious grace is de- 
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rived from the philosophical notion of 
the previous and efficacious concur- 
rence of the will of God with every 
act of free-will, in the exercise of the 
faculty of choice. According to this 
philosophy, it is impossible for this 
faculty, as it is for every second cause 
in potentia to its proper act, to pass 
from potentiality into act without a 
special movement from the first cause. 

The contrary hypothesis, sustained 
by Molina, the great body of the Jes- 
uit theologians, ‘Thomassinus, and the 
generality of modern Catholic authors, 
is, that the grace which is auxiliary 
to the will in eliciting free supernatu- 
ral acts, is not efficacious ab intrinseco, 
but is made efficacious by the concur- 
rence of free-will. This implies a dif- 
ferent notion of divine concurrence 
from the one just stated, according to 
which the influx of divine power into 
free, spontaneous, active second caus- 
es gives merely an aid which is inde- 
terminate, leaving free-will to its own 
election among two or more term; 
upon which it can direct this indeter- 
minate aid. When an artilleryman 
sights his gun, the divine power which 
supports and gives efficiency to all nat- 
ural jaws and forces. must propel the 
ball. But this divine power stands 
ready at his disposal, and will propel 
the ball in whatever direction, toward 
whatever point, he selects. So it is 
with the choice of free-will. 

We have already indicated our ad- 
hesion to this latter hypothesis. It is 
far more in accordance with the doc- 
trine of the Fathers, Latin as well 
as Greek, including St. Augustine 
himself, than the other. The former 
one was wholly unknown to the Greek 
Fathers, and does not appear in the 
Latin Fathers before the Pelagian 
controversy. Even after this period 
it appears, in the writings of St 
Augustine and others of his school, in 
an entirely different form from that 
which was given to it by St. Thomas. 
That is to say, it is applied to the case 
of fallen man, who is supposed. to 
need an efficacious grace on account 
cf the weakness of his will, and to re- 
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ceive it as a special gift of mercy 
through Christ. The perseverance of 
those angels who stood their trial suc- 
cessfully is attributed, not to a grace 
efficacious ab intrinseco, which was 
withheld from the other angels, but to 
aright use of the same grace which 
was equally conceded to all, and 
abused by some. So, also, the fall of 
Adam is attributed simply to his 
failure of concurrence with a grace 
which needed only his concurrence in 
order to become efficacious, but was 
frustrated of its effect by his abuse of 
his own free-will. Moreover, all that 
Augustine says about efficacious 
grace in fallen man is reconcilable 
with the docrine of congruity and 
sometimes directly favors it, as is 
proved by Antoine and others who 
have written in vindication of his theo- 
logy from Jansenist perversions. This 
doctrine of congruity has been intro- 
duced in order to explain more satis- 
factorily the perfect liberty of the will, 
without denying the existence of effi- 
cacious grace differing in actu primo, 
or antecedently to the consent of the 
will, from grace merely sufficient. Al- 
though the opinion that the actual 
efficacy of divine grace is to be sought 
exclusively in the consent of the will 
has not been condemned, it has never- 
theless been received with disfavor 
and generally rejected. It is com- 
monly taught that God confers, when- 
ever he pleases, upon men, a grace 
which infallibly secures their co-oper- 
ation, and their final perseverance. 
In our view, this doctrine can be sus- 
tained by ample and certain proofs 
from Scripture and Tradition, and is 
the only one which can be completely 
developed in consonance with the de- 
cisions of the church, especially those 
of the Council of Trent respecting 
final perseverance.* The reason why 

* Si quis magnum illud usque in finem persever- 
antiw donum se certo habiturum, absoluta et infal 
libili certitudine dixerit, ete. A. 8. 

If any one shall say that he will certainly have 
that great gift of perseverance to the end, with an 
absolute and infallible certitude, etc. 

Si quis dixerit, justificatum vel sine epeciali auz- 
tlio Dei in —— a perseverare posse, vel cum 


eo non posse. A, 8. 
If any one shall say that the justified man either 
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certain graces are actually infallible in 
their effects is to be found in their con- 
gruity to the character, disposition, and 
circumstances of the subject,andin their 
multitude. The necessity for them is 
not a metaphysical but a moral neces- 
sity. The fragility of our nature is 
such, that, although a grace merely 
sufficient makes us metaphysically 
capable of persevering without sin, we 
are sure to become wearied, and 
through fickleness, weakness of pur- 
pose, changeableness, etc., to break 
down somewhere. Our own con- 
sciousness and experience teach us 
that we need a divine and protecting 
arm to encompass us continually and 
secure us against ourselves, and they 
incline us to utter that prayer of the 
Divine Liturgy : “ Compelle, Domine, 
rebelles voluntates nostras:” “ Com- 
pel, O Lord, our rebellious wills.” 
God, who knows human nature per- 
fectly, can, in a thousand ways, by 
ordering the circumstances of life, 
shortening or prolonging it, regulating 
the influences which act on the char- 
acter, alluring or terrifying the heart, 
illuminating the mind, impelling with- 
out coercing the will, and adapting 
his influences with infinite wisdom to 
the special state of the soul, convert 
whom he will, sanctify whom he will, 
give perseverance to whom he will, 
and still gain his point with the free 
consent and concurrence of the crea- 
ture. “Non est volentis neque cur- 
rentis, sed miserentis est Dei:” “ It 
is not of him who willeth or of him 
who runneth, but of God who showeth 
mercy.” The difficulty may still be 
raised, that God withholds these 
graces of congruity and the gift of 
perseverance from those who do not 
in the first instance accept the proffer- 
ed grace, or who do not finally perse- 
vere. But this is removed by the 
doctrine so ably and strenuously advo- 
cated by St. Alphonsus Liguori, that 
common grace is sufficient to enable 
one to pray fervently and do ordinary 


can, without a special aid of God, persevere in the 
justice he hes received, or can not persevere with it, 
let him be under the ban. De Justif. Can. 16-22. 
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good acts; and that by prayer, with 
the use of other facile means, effica- 
cious graces and the gift of persever- 
ance may be infallibly obtained from 
God. 

We may now retura to our theme 
of the state of probation originally es- 
tablished by God for those who were 
made candidates for supernatural 
glory. We have endeavored to clear 
our track of difficulties impeding the 
clear view of the truth that God es- 
tablished this probation through good- 
ness and love, or with the simple view 
of communicating the greatest good to 
the creature. 

The principal questions respecting 
probation having been already discuss- 
ed, there remains now but one, viz. : 
what was the precise and specific na- 
ture of the trial to which rational na- 
ture was subjected. This divides itself 
again into two, one respecting the trial 
of the angels and the other respecting 
the trial of man. 

The angels, according to the doc- 
trine of St. Thomas and theologians 
generally, were created at the summit 
of intelligent being, incapable of error 
or false judgment in their natural, in- 
tellectual operation, and therefore im- 
peccable in the natural order. Super- 
natural grace was conferred upon 
them simultaneously with their crea- 
tion, although, as F. Billuart holds, 
they may have concurred actively to 
the reception of this grace, by a spon- 
taneous act preceding all deliberation. 
Grace made them capable of eliciting 
supernatural acts, but did not deter- 
mine them to those acts without the 
free concurrence of their will. Their 
intelligence must have been, therefore, 
left in a certain obscurity as regards 
the supernatural object, in order that 
an error of judgment should be possi- 
ble, or even an act of deliberation ter- 
minating in a free volition. What the 
precise object of deliberation and 
choice was cannot be certainly and 
precisely determined. It must in some 
way have presented the alternative of 
either eliciting a supernatural act by 
the aid of the obscure supernatural 
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light, or of falling back on the free, 
natural operation of intelligence. God 
must have exacted some act of hom- 
age to his sovereign will, disclosed 
some condition as the indispensable 
prerequisite to obtaining the crown of 
supernatural glory, which the natural 
intelligence of the angels could not see 
to be just and right without the aid of 
a supernatural light. This light was 
given, clear enough to enable the will, 
by a strong voluntary effort, to deter- 
mine itself to act by this light, in 
preference to its natural light; dim 
enough to allow the will to turn from 
it voluntarily, and find in its natural 
light a plausible reason for withhold- 
ing its submission to the supreme will. 
Certain passages of Scripture, and 
the common traditional Catholic doc- 
trine, indicate that the angels who 
fell, fell through pride, and that Luci- 
fer, in particular, their chief spirit, in 
some way aspired to a resemblance 
with God. Some have thought that 
he desired to become God. St. Thomas, 
however, says that this is impossible, 
because his intelligence was too per- 
fect to permit him to conceive such a 
thought. He explains the sin of the 
angels to have consisted in a refusal 
to eccept supernatural glory as a pure 
boon from God, and a wish to attain 
bea‘itude by the exertion of their own 
natural powers. 

The most plausible supposition, in 
our view, is one that may be said to 
be contained under the more generic 
statement just given. It is, namely, 
that the angels were tried by the rev- 
elation of the Incarnation. The union 
of the Second Person of the Trinity 
with human nature,the elevation of hu- 
man nature to divine glory and honor, 
the obligation of doing homage to 
Jesus Christ, as King, and to the 
Blessed Virgin, his mother, as Queen 
of Angels, was revealed, as the crucial 
test of the absolute obedience of the 
celestial spirits. According to their 
natural reason, and natural love of 
their own nature and kind, it would 
appear to them a violation of order 
and justice to pass them by, in order 
to assume an inferior nature partly 
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corporeal and animal, into a hypostatic 
union with the Godhead ; elevating 
this nature above their own, which 
was the highest in the natural order. 
Supernatural light suggested to them 
that God, as sovereign, had a right to 
bestow his supernatural gifts accord- 
ing to his own will, and, as infinitely 
wise, must have a secret reason for 
apparently inverting the order of na- 
ture in establishing the supernatural 
order of the universe. Those who 
voluntarily submitted themselves to 
the decree of God were rewarded by 
an illumination which disclosed to 
them the wisdom and goodness of the 
decree of the Incarnation, and the 
glory which they themselves as well 
as the whole universe would receive 
from it; and thus became incapable 
for ever of erring in their judgment re- 
specting the highest good, and conse- 
quently of swerving from it through 
sin. Those who fell turned their 
minds away from the supernatural 
light toward the consideration of their 
own private good, and the glory of 
their own persons and their own order. 
They revolted at the idea of being 
subordinated to human nature, and de- 
sired that the angelic nature should 
be the subject of the hypostatic union. 
Lucifer, in particular, as their chief, 
desired that he himself might be as- 
sumed into union with the Word, ex- 
alted to the throne of the universe, 
and deified. He and his associates 
demanded it from God as a right due 
to their natural dignity, and thus re- 
belled against his sovereign majesty, 
were cast out of the celestial sphere, 
and forfeited for ever the crown of su- 
pernatural glory. Hence their enmity 
to the Incarnate Word, to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and to the human race. 
Hence their efforts to establish their 
own supremacy over man, and the 
continual conflict which the holy 
angels and the children of God on 
earth must wage against them in 
the sacred warfare for the triumph of 
Christ’s kingdom upon earth. This 
brings us to the consideration of 
human probation, a topic which must 
be reserved for a future number, 
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Tue review of monastic literature 
which we can present in the limited 
space of a single paper must neces- 
sarily be a concise and condensed one, 
a mere skeleton of the superstructure, 
not exhaustive but rather suggestive 
of the sources where information may 
be found by others who may care to 
investigate the merits or demerits of 
a subject about which there have been 
such varying representations. A 
complete history of monastic litera- 
ture would occupy as many volumes 
as this essay will pages, for it would 
not only necessitate a review of cer- 
tain portions of the literature of every 
civilized country in Europe, but to a 
great extent at some periods of the 
The 


whole of European literature. 
materials of history, the hymnology 
of the church, the elements of sci- 
ence, art, and the very woof, as it 


were, of modern literature, were all 
handed down to us by that great in- 
stitution, whose fate as it chanced in 
‘England we are endeavoring to de- 
lineate. We have hitherto striven to 
make this investigation a fair and 
impartial one, based upon facts not 
as represented by the biassed pens of 
Protestant historians, but upon facts 
gleaned almost entirely from 
works of men who lived and died in 
the bosom of that church of which 
this institution was the cherished 
offspring. Still more unreasonable is 
the prejudice of many who refuse to 
* Authorities: Plinii Nat. Hist. ; 
Giraldus Cambrensis; Anglia Sacra ; Brompton’s 
Chron. ; Humphreys’ Art of Illumination and 
Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages; Sylvestre 
Paléographie Universelle (Sir F. Madden’s edition) ; 
Muratori Antiq. Ital. Medizvi; Lanzi Hist. of Paint- 
ing; Baldinucci Notizie ; Froissart’s Chronic les ; 
Mrs, Jamieson’s Life of Our Lord; Cotton. MSS. 
Claud, B iv.—Faustina, B vi. —Galba, A xviiii—Nero} 
C iv.—Tiber. A ii., C vi—Vesp. Ai. ; Harleian Mss. 


2904, 5102, 7026, 2900, 2846, 2884, 2358 ; Bib. Regia, 
2A xxii, 7 Di,2A xviii, ‘and 2'B vii,’ 


Cornel. Nepos; 
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award any meed of praise to the 
literary labors of monasticism, who 
look upon the monk as a lazy, sen- 
sual, selfish misanthrope, who have 
heard of the dark ages and are there- 
with satisfied that they must have 
been totally dark— intellectual ob- 
stinates who wilfully shut their eyes 
and maintain there is no light. We 
may have doctrinal prejudices, theo- 
logical prejudices, social prejudices, 
against monasticism, but these things 
ought not to prevent a reasoning man 
from paying his homage to the genius 
which may be found in its works. 
Genius is universal ; it is not confined 
to any doctrine, for it is found in all 
doctrines; it is not limited to any 
age, for it is common to all ages; it 
does not flourish merely under en- 
lightened and free governments, for 
it has lived triumphant through the 
dull oppression of tyranny; riches 
cannot create it nor poverty crush it 
out: it is born in the hovel; it is 
nurtured on bleak mountains; — it 
will flourish even under the weary 
training of indigence and wasting 
toil: like air, light, and beauty, it is 
the free, the unbought gift of God. 
We have already in a former chap- 
ter described the scriptorium, or room 
adjoining the library, where books 
were copied and multiplied by monks 
chosen for that work. We will only 
add to that description what we 
glean from the rule of St. Victor— 
that no visitors were allowed to go 
into the scriptorium except the abbot, 
the prior, the sub-prior, and the pre- 
centor—that the abbot ordered what 
books were to be transcribed, and 
that the writers were appointed by 
him. At all periods it was a great 
ambition amongst the monks to be a 
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good transcriber and decorator of 
manuscripts. .Not only was it a 
matter of distinction but a sure path 
to promotion ; many who have worked 
well in the scriptorium were rewarded 
for their services with abbacies and 
bishoprics. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury a monk of the monastery of St. 
Swithin, at Winchester, was recom- 
mended for the vacant abbacy of 
Hyde, as being well versed in the 
glosses of the sacred text, a skilful 
writer, a good artist, and clever at 
painting initial letters. 

In this scriptorium was cultivated 
and brought to perfection an art 
which has been the admiration of all 
subsequent ages, but which printing 
completely swept away, and failed to 
supply anything adequate in its place 
—that art is called illumination. It 
has a career of its own, and a value 
as a beautiful eloquent monument in 
the history of the church, and under 
these two phases we shall proceed 
to investigate this first part of the 
literary labor of monasticism. 

The art of illuminating manuscripts 
was not, as has been supposed, origi- 
nated by Christianity, though it was 
brought to perfection under its sway. 
There are two periods in its history, 
the first goes far back into the 
remote past, to the times of the 
Egyptian papyri, sixteen centuries 
before Christ, and the second period 
commences with the chrysography 
or writing in gold of the Greek manu- 
scripts, between the fifth’ and eighth 
centuries after Christ. The more 
ancient rolls of Egyptian papyri are 
written in red, with a reed, decorated 
by rude drawings similarly traced, 
representing mystical scenes of the 
Egyptian mythology—some of these 
papyri, however, are of higher finish, 
being elaborately painted, gilded, and 
extending to the length of sixty feet. 
There is preserved in the museum of 
the Louvre a specimen of the plain 
style of papyrus, ornamented with 
illustrations, drawn in outline. It 
is said to be one of those rituals which 
are often found enclosed in mummy 
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coffins; it. is about forty feet in 
length, and is in a good state of pres- 
ervation. There are directions on it 
for the illuminator, such as were 
adopted also by the Christian pen- 
men. In the corner of the space left 
for illumination there was inserted a 
small sketch of the subject to guide 
the artist. ‘The French recovered 
also a specimen of the superior kind 
of papyriat Thebes, in 1798.* It con- 
sists of a number of religious scenes, 
comprising many figures of human 
beings and animals, drawn with a 
pen, and brilliantly colored. It is 
about forty-four feet in length, 
though imperfect. It is more than 
probable also that the Romans had 
some knowledge of the art of illus- 
trating manuscripts. The passage 
usually quoted in support of this 
theory occurs in the Natural History 
of Pliny,f where we are told that 
Varro wrote the lives of 700 Romans, 
which he illustrated with their por- 
traits. But there is also an account 
of a similar work by Pomponius 
Atticus, recorded by Cornelius Nepos, 
who tells us that Atticus wrote 
about the actions of the great 
men of Rome, which descriptions he 
ornamented with their portraits.f It 
is impossible to fix the time when the 
art of Christian illumination sprung 
up, but most probably it occurred when 
the ancient fashion of rolled manu- 
scripts gave way to something more 
like the present book form ; that is, iv- 
stead of one long narrow sheet of some 
forty or sixty fect, a number of square 
sheets placed upon each other, and 
sewn together at the back. The an- 
cient manuscripts were rolled either 

* Published entire by the Imperial Government, in 
a work called Description de l’Egypte, 1812, 

+ Marcus Varro benignissimo invento, insertis \o0- 
luminum suorum fecunditati non nominibus tantum 
septingentorum illustrium sed et aliquo modo imag- 
inibus non passus intercidere figuras aut vetustatem 
svi contra homines valere, inventor muneris etiam 
diis invidiosi, quando immortalitatem non solum 
dedit verum etiam in omnes terras misit ut presentes 
esse ubique et claudi possent.—Puixu : Nat. Hist. 
lib, xxxv., c. 2. 

¢ Namque versibus qui honores rerumque gesta- 
rum amplitudine ceteros Romane populi preestiterunt 
exposuit: ita ut sub singulorum imaginibus facta 


magistratus qui eorum non amplius quaternis qui- 
nisve versibus discripserit.—Corn. Nep.: Atticus. 
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upon one or two rollers. The second 
roller was adopted for the convenience 
of the reader, who might roll off his 
manuscript as he read it from one to 
the other; thus one roller was placed 
at the end of the MS. round which it 
was rolled first, then a second roller 
was attached to the commencement of 
the MS., and upon this the reader roll- 
ed it off as he read ; it was the duty of 
the librarians to roll it back again for 
the convenience of the next reader. As 
long as this mode prevailed there could 
be no elaborate painting or gilding of 
MSS., such as we are familiar with, 
und this is attested by the fact that the 
MSS. of this rolled form which were 
dug up from Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii have no trace of decoration. But 
in the very earliest specimens of the 
book form which came into vogue ear- 
ly in the second century of the Christ- 
ian era, there were decorations of va- 
rious degrees of richness. The Dis- 
corides in the Vienna Library, and the 
celebrated Virgil of the Vatican, said 
to have been executed in the fourth 
century, are among the earliest spe- 
cimens of illuminated MSS. Still the 
miniature prevailed in these, the deco- 
rations in the Discorides being very 
simple, but absent altogether in the 
Virgil, whilst the miniatures are large 
and clear. Decoration, however, was 
prevalent in that early time, for St. 
Jerome, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, complains of the abuse of this art 
of filling up books with ornamented 
capital letters of an enormous size. It 
is therefore in this fourth century that 
we find a marked advance in the art of 
illumination. The most valuable books 
were written in gold and silver inks by 
scribes who were called chrysographi ; 
the vellum was stained with rose color- 
ed or purple die, to throw up the gold 
and silver letters. One of the most 
valued authorities on the text of the 
New Testament is the version by Ul- 
philas, the Gothic bishop, who lived in 
the early part of the fourth century. A 
copy of this in letters of silver, with 
the initials in gold, was executed in the 
fifth century, and is now preserved in 
VoL, iv. 20 
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the royal library at Upsal, under the 
well-known title of the Codex Ar- 
genteus. Some of the MSS. of this 
period were written on a blue ground 
in silver, with the name of God in 
gold. This magnificent form of copy- 
ing was devoted principally to the Gos- 
pels and Scriptures generally. To this 
succeeded as an influence of Byzantine 
luxury the style of writing on a gilded 
ground in letters of black. During 
these early periods miniatures formed 
the principal features of the ornamen- 
tation, but toward the seventh century, 
two centuries after the fall of Rome, a 
change came over the style of art, and 
miniatures gradually gave way to more 
elaborate decoration. In this age, too, 
the initial letter sprang up. In the 
most ancient manuscripts it was not 
distinguished from the text, but from 
the seventh to the eleventh century 
separate capital letters of a large size 
were the characteristics of the volumes 
most decorated. It is to this period 
that the origin of the various schools 
of illumination may be traced. Rome 
had succumbed to barbarian violence, 
and her arts, though decaying, still ex- 
erted an influence upon this new style 
of painting, then in its infancy. That 
influence was naturally stronger in 
Italy, and therefore the early illumina- 
tions of the Italian school bear traces 
of the old Roman style. In France 
the same influence was manifest, mix- 
ed up with national peculiarities, ‘and 
this school was consequently called the 
Franco-Roman. Miniatures now were 
gradually displaced by intricate orna- 
mentation, interlaced fretwork, or twin- 
ing branches of white or gold, on a 
background of variegated colors. But 
far away in the distant west, in a coun- 
try which had never been under Ro- 
man domination, and was therefore 
free from Roman influence, a siyle of 
art rose up of a purely origina: char- 
acter. Historical research has placed 
it beyond question that in these re- 
mote times Ireland was farin advance 
of other nations in the scale of civili- 
zation. Her fame had extended over 
Europe, her monasteries were adorned 
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with men of great piety and learning, 
who were the trainers of the leading 
spirits of the age. She was the first to 
break through the dense darkness of 
the times, and as she gave Christianity 
to Scotland, so she also imparted to the 
Saxons the art of illumination. The 
very earliest mention we have in the 
history of our country of an illumina- 
tor is of Dagezus, abbot of Iniskeltra, 
who lived in the early part of the sixth 
century, and died about 587. Adam- 
nanus, the Saxon abbot of Iona, re- 
tained Genereus, who had taught illu- 
mination in the Irish monasteries, to 
impart that knowledge to the Saxons ; 
and in the eighth century another Irish 
monk, Ultan, is mentioned as having a 
great reputation as an illuminator of 
MSS. Bede also confirms this fact of 
Trish civilization, for he asserts that it 
was the custom to send youths out of 
England into Ireland to study at her 
monasteries. It was from Ireland, 
then, that the Anglo-Saxons learned 
the art of illumination.* Later in the 
tenth century, a style, peculiar and 
original, was started, it is said by Dun- 
stan, who was a great illuminator, 
which consisted in a novel use of 
the foliage, quite distinct from all 
other styles. It prevailed to the end 
of the Saxon rule, and is known by the 
name of Opus Anglicum. One of the 
finest specimens of the Anglo-Saxon 
school is extant in the Cottonian libra- 
ry, in the shape of the Durham Book, 
or St. Cuthbert’s Gospels; it was the 
work of Eadfrith, bishop of Lisdisfarne, 
in honor of St. Cuthbert; its execu- 
tion extended from the year 698 to 
721; itis peculiarly a Saxon piece of 
art, and belongs to that species known 
as “tesselated.” Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who wrote in the twelfth century, 
speaks of having seen a similar MS. 
at Kildare, which was called The 
Evangelisterium.f 

* Mr. Noel Humphreys, in his beautiful little work 
upon the Art of Illumination and Missal Painting, 
has given, as a specimen of this Anglo-Hibernian 
school, a page from the Gospels of Mzlbrigid Mac 
Durnan, the M8. of which is preserved in the Lam- 
beth MSS. 

+ Inter universa Kyldarie miracula nil mihi mi- 


raculosius occurrit quam liber (ut aiunt) Angelo 
dictante conscriptus, Continet hic liber quatuor 
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The finest specimen of English jl- 
lumination of the tenth century is 
the Duke of Devonshire’s celebrated 
Benedictional, by St. A&thelwald, 
bishop of Winchester, written and 
painted between 963 and 984. The 
first page is a magnificent picture of 
a number of glorified confessors ; it 
was written by a monk, of whom we 
shall speak hereafter. Up to the 
twelfth century decorations were the 
peculiar characteristics of illumina- 
tion, although some Saxon MSS, 
written during those periods have 
pictures drawn in outline; but the 
great point in all richly illuminated 
MSS. was the initial letter, and every 
effort of art was exerted to make 
that as rich and magnificent as pos- 
sible. After that time we find these 
initial letters ornamented also with 
drawings of the human form, animals, 
birds, ete., in addition to the foliage 
which had hitherto predominated. 
The coloring of the period was 
richer also, and these MSS. so deco- 
rated with pictures were called 
“ historiated,” and led by degrees to 
the fine historical illuminations of 
subsequent centuries. Gradually 
these initial letters became larger 
and longer, until their tails reached 
nearly the whole length of the page. 
They were then carried round the 
bottom, until out of this progression 
of the initial letter arose what is call- 
ed the “Gothic bracket”—an orna- 
mentation like a clasp which ran 
round three sides of the page. Dur- 
ing the fourteenth century miniatures 
were again introduced, and were in- 
proving and becoming more finished 
up to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Gothic bracket was also 
extended gradually, until it at last em- 
braced the whole page, and became 


Evangelistarum juxta Hieronymum coneordantiam: 
ubi quot paginz fere sunt tot figure diverse variisque 
coloribus distinctissimz. Hic majestatis vultum 
videas divinitus impressum, hine mysticas Evangel- 
istarum formas: nunc senas nunc quaternas nunc 
binas alas habentes, Hinc acquilam, inde vitulum 
hine hominis faciem inde leonis aliasque figuras pene 
infinitas, . + Hee equidem quanto frequentius 
et diligentius intueor semper quasi novi obstupeo 
semperque magis ac magis admiranda conspicio.— 
Girap Cama. : Topogr, Hibern., lib., ii., ¢. 38. 
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one of the great features of subsequent 
illumination—the “border.” In these 
porders all kinds of subjects were 
crowded — foliage, flowers, birds, ani- 
mals, and miniatures, and toward the 
end of the fifteenth century a back- 
ground was added, first in parts, and 
ultimately entirely. A work which 
appeared in the thirteenth century ex- 
erted, however, a great influence over 
the art of illumination, even down to 
the time of its decline, three centuries 
later. It was a series of meditations 
on the life of Christ, known as St. 
Bonaventura, by John Fidenza, and 
the minute descriptions it gave of the 
various scenes of which it treated 
formed a sort of ideal, the influence of 
which may be traced in nearly all 
subsequent treatment of similar sub- 
jects, and accounts for their general 
uniformity. During the Byzantine 
period illuminating was confined to 
manuscripts of the Scriptures, the 
works of the fathers, and books for 
the services in the church. To these 
were then added volumes for private 
devotion, such as Hore, or prayers 
for hours and holy days, sometimes 
called Missals. Legends, history, and 
poetry followed, and in the fourteenth 
century the works of Chaucer and the 
Chronicles of Froissart opened a vast 
field to the illuminators for the de- 
lineation of battles, sieges, religious 
ceremonies, public events, and scenes 
of domestic life. Some copies of 
classical authors also were then illus- 
trated, until by the end of the fifteenth 
century nearly every kind of formal 
document was illuminated, including 
charters, wills, indentures, patents of 
nobility, statutes of foundations, and 
mortuary registers. But the printing- 
press was looming in the distance, and 
the death-knell of this beautiful art 
began to toll. Its fall, which was in- 
evitable, was, however, gradual. Men 
could not be weaned at once from 
these illuminated books, and a sort of 
temporary alliance between the two 
arts was effected. The earliest print- 
ed books were illuminated, spaces 
which had been formerly left by the 


“numerous. 
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copyist were now reserved by the 
printer, and the whole work when it 
left his hands was given over to the 
artist ; then the subjects were engraven 
on wood, and transferred to the vellum 
by means of ink and the press; but 
the manuscript style was still preserv- 
ed, and the closest imitation of written 
volumes was retained by the early 
printers, and with such dexterity that 
it is not an easy thing to detect some 
of the earliest printed books from 
manuscripts. Perhaps the last effort 
to illuminate a book by the printer’s 
art to the extent of the older MSS.., 
was an edition of the Liturgy, brought 
out in 1717 by John Short, entirely 
engraven on copper plates. The pages 
were surrounded by borders, and em- 
bellished with pictures and decorated 
initial letters. Even down to the 
early part of the present century books 
were printed with ornamental initial 
letters, and borders on the top and 
bottom of each page, both of which 
may be seen occasionally in the pres- 
ent day, more especially in books is- 
sued from presses which seek to re- 
vive the antique type and style. In 
concluding this portion of our sketch, 
we may mention another characteris- 
tic of early MS. writing which exists 
in some of our books in present use. 
If we take up an edition of a Greek 
classic printed some forty or fifty years 
ago, or even less, we shall find it 
almost unintelligible, from the num- 
ber of contractions used in the print- 
ing; and if we go further back still, 
we shall find ‘these contractions more 
It arose in the eighth or 
ninth century; the scribes introduced 
in the copying of Greek MSS. a sys- 
tem of contraction called tacygraphy, 
by which two, three, or more letters 
were expressed by one character, 
which was termed “ nexus litterarum.” 
The editors of the early period of 
printing adopted them in their type, 
and they continued in use down to the 
beginning of the present century. 

As we have thus given a condensed 
review of the history and development 
of that most beautiful art of illuminat- 
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ing MSS., we shall proceed to de- 
scribe the details of the work as it was 
carried on for centuries in the various 
monasteries in Europe. The parch- 
ment was cut into sheets of the re- 
quired size, and prepared for the copy- 
ist in the following manner :—They 
were first rubbed over with the pow- 
dered bone of the cuttle-fish, or with 
the ashes of 2 certain kind of bone or 
wood burned and pulverized ; a wheel 
with sharp teeth at equal distances 
was then run down each side of the 
sheet, and lines ruled across from 
point to point between which the mat- 
ter was to be written; it was then 
handed to the scribe, who began his 
vork. In the ancient manuscripts 
tere is to be found no paging or table 
of contents. The whole work was di- 
vided into packets of parchment sheets, 
each containing about four leaves ; 
these packets were sometimes marked 
with a number temporarily on the first 
page, which was cut off when the whole 
was bound. At the end of each sec- 
tion of leaves the scribe wrote the 
word with which the next 
should commence, a practice continued 
by printers under the title of “ catch- 
words.” If a manuscript contained 
several treatises on different subjects, 
a list of contents was appended, the 
initial word of each tract, and the num- 
ber of sections. As soon as the copy- 
ing was finished, the work of illustra- 
tion commenced. The outlines were 
traced with a pencil made of silver, or 
brass with a silver point; then the 
metallic outlines were gone over with 
a fine quill pen, dipped in a prepara- 
tion of lampblack and gum. There are 
many MSS. extant originally intended 
to be illuminated, but from some un- 
known cause have come down to us in 
this unfinished state of outline sketches. 
The next step was to wash in the 
shades with ink and water of three 
degrees of strength; at this point the 
gilding was done, in order that the 
burnishing might not interfere with the 
colors. The raised or embossed gold 
grounds were done first by laying the 
metal leaf on a thick smooth bed made 


section 
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of fine plaster, carefully ground ; they 
were then burnished, and if it were in- 
tended to decorate these raised gold 
grounds with engravings or patterns 
cut in the metal, that was done as the 
next stage. After this the large 
masses of flat, painted gilding were 
added and the colors laid on with the 
utmost care as to the tints. The last 
process, which was intrusted only to 
superior hands, was that of diapering, 
pencilling, inserting brilliant touches 
of gold and white, and in fact finishing 
the whole work. These two forms of 
gold work, the embossed and the flat, 
are to be found in perfection in MSS, 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. They prepared their gold with 
great care. In the fourteenth century; 
the gold leaf was ground with honey, 
carefully washed, and the powder mix- 
ed with gum water. In a treatise 
written by Theophilus,* the pulver- 
ization of gold for painting forms a 
difficult process; he directs that th 
pure gold should be filed into a cup, 
and then washed with a pencil in th 
shell of a sea fish, after which it is to 
be milled in a mortar made of copper 
and tin, with a long pestle worked by 
a strap and wheel. Then the gold 
filings are to be milled in water for 
two or three hours and gradually pour- 
ed off. The powder thus produced 
was to be tempered with isinglass and 
laid on a ground of red lead, mixed with 
the white of an egg ; after this it was 
burnished with a bloodstone, a shining 
horn tablet being placed under the 
gilded picture. The Anglo-Saxons 
used to rub gold filings in a mortar 
with sharp vinegar, and then dissolve 
them with salt and nitre. The princi- 
pal colors used, according to Theophi- 
lus, were vermilion orpiment, Greek 
green, dragon’s-blood, granetum car- 
minium, saffron, folium, brunum, 
minium, white and black. After they 
had ground their colors on a slab of 
porphyry, they placed them in covered 
glass vessels under water, which not 
only preserved them from dust, but 


* Tuzop,: De Diversis Artibus. 
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kept them always soft and ready for 
use. The old painters never touched 
their colors with iron, but used as 
a palette-knife a thin blade of wood. 
They made their own pencils and 
prushes, the pencils being made of 
minever tails, set in quills, and the 
prushes of the bristles of the white 
domestic pig, bound to a stick. When 
4 manuscript had passed through all 
these stages of copying and illuminat- 
ing, it had to be bound, a work also 
done in the seriptorium. The sacred 
MSS. at an early period were bound 
between two wooden boards, covered 
with engraved plates of gold and sil- 
ver set off with crystals and rubies. 
But the usual binding of volumes for 
the services for the church was in the 
skins of deer, sheep, and calves, pieces 
of which were stretched over the 
boards, and the leaves were sewn to- 
gether by the same material cut into 
strips. ‘The ecclesiastics were forbid- 
den to indulge in the pleasure of the 
chase, although the love of that sport 
was a universal passion, and it was 
with great difficulty they could be re- 
strained from joining in such diver- 
sions ; but Charlemagne granted per- 
mission to priests to hunt for the pur- 
pose of procuring deer-skins to bind 
books. Grants were made to mon- 
asteries by other sovereigns of a cer- 
tain number of skins annually. The 
corners of the covers of large service- 
books were protected by plates and 
bosses of metal; there was a metal 
centre with a large projected hemi- 
sphere on each side, and across the book 
were two strong loops of leather for 
the purpose of lifting it when closed. 
The service-books of the church were 
necessarily very large, because they 
were placeed on a high sloping shelf, 
around which the choristers stood 
while the precentor, standing behind 
them, turned over the leaves with a 
staff from above their heads. Such 
are a few of the details of the art of 
illuminating manuscripts, which flour- 
ished in the monasteries from the 
eighth to the eighteenth centuries, 
when it died in Europe under Louis 
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XIV. The schools of this art, which 
sprung up from its cultivation, may be 
enumerated by six denominations, as 
shown in the following table : 

Greek or Byzantine, from the 
eighth to the tenth century: the 
Trish-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, Franco- 
Saxon, and the painting of Russia 
belong to this school. 

Earty Roman, tenth to the four- 
teenth century, which includes also 
the Anglo-Norman. 

ITALIAN, fourteenth to sixteenth 
century, including the Spanish and 
Portuguese. 

Earty Frencu, fourteenth to 
seventeenth century, under which 
may be ranged the later English. 

FLemisH, GERMAN, AND Dotcna, 
from the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

LATER FRENCH, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

We have already remarked that a 
genius for illumination and excellence 
in copying were at one time sure re- 
commendations for promotion. The 
memory of men too who had spent 
their lives in this occupation were ten- 
derly cherished; and two incidents 
preserved in history attesting the fact 
we shall mention. Baldinucci, in his 
History of Painting, gives an account 
of two brethren in the Camaldulan 
Monastery, Degli Angeli, at Florence, 
who were most indefatigable copyists. 
Dom Jacopo Fiorentino made his ap- 
pearance at the Monastery of Degli 
Angeli, in the year 1340; he is de- 
scribed as a monk of holy manners 
who, when he was not engaged in 
monastic duties, spent all his time in 
copying. He acquired an extraordi- 
nary expertness and elegance in writ- 
ing the peculiar character used in the 
books of the choir. His talents were 
appreciated, and Dom Jacopo was 
seldom idle. He wrote twenty mas- 
sive choral books for his own monas- 
tery, the largest ever seen in Italy, 
and a great many others for Rome, 
Venice, and Murano. His fame 
spread abroad, and after his death 
the brethren of the order preserved 
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the right hand of this scribe, which 
had done so much good work, as a 
lasting memorial of his name. Dom 
Silvestro, another monk living in the 
monastery of Degli Angeli at the 
same time, excelled in miniature paint- 
ing, and to his lot fell the decoration 
of-those very books, as they issued 
from the facile pen of Dom Jacopo. 
His work was thoroughly appreciated 
by the great artists of the best ages 
of Italy. Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
and Leo X., his son, were pleased to 
accord their admiration. When he 
died his right hand was also embalm- 
ed. Although this work of copying 
and illuminating was carried on gene- 
rally in the scriptorium of the monas- 
tery, yet occasionally a monk had a 
room to himself for the purpose, bear- 
ing the same name. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, in his Life of St. David, tells 
us that the great bishop commenced 
writing a copy of St. John’s Gospel 
in gold and silver letters in his own 
seriptorium at Menevia : 


* Scriptorium suum locumque laboris.” * 
t 


Many of the names of great illu- 
minators are lost in oblivion, but some 
have been preserved. Of these, as 
our investigation is more particularly 
into the monachism of our own coun- 
try, we shall dwell more largely upon 
those men who were born on British 
soil. We have already adverted to 
the peculiarly advanced state of the 
Irish monasteries in the very earliest 
times. There can be no doubt that 
both as missionaries and educators 
they took the lead in those remote 
periods. Muratori, the great Italian 
historian of the middle ages, mentions 
Treland as surpassing other nations in 
the west in the career of letters,} and 
we have already quoted the testimony 
of Bede. We shall therefore com- 
mence our review of the English art 
of illumination with the name of the 
Irish abbot already alluded to, as the 
first upon record, Dageus, abbot of 
Iniskeltra, who died about the year 


* Anglia Sacra, vol. ii., p. 635, 
+ Muratori—Antiq. Ital. Medi Zvi, Dissert. 43. 
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587, and excelled not only in writing, 
but in binding and decoration. The 
next in order is the monk Genereus, 
an Anglo-Saxon, who had both studied 
and taught in the Irish schools; his 
services were retained by Adamnanus 
to teach the Saxon monks in the mopn- 
astery of Iona; and the third, as we 
have before mentioned, is an Irish 
monk, Ultan, who, at the end of 
the eighth century, was renowned as 
an illuminator. The seed fell upon 
good soil, and bore abundant fruit, for 
we next read of Hadfrith and Ethel- 

wold, both abbots of Lindisfarne, and 
sities of Durham, who, early in the 
eighth century, wrote and illuminated 
the magnificent copy of the Gospels 
in golden letters, to the honor of St. 
Cuthbert, which is now preserved in 
the Cottonian Library at the British 
Museum, and known as the Durham 
Book. There is good reason to sup- 
pose that Dunstan excelled in illu. 
mination. In a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, there is a drawing 
purporting to be by his hand—a figure 


of Christ appearing to the prelate, 


who is prostrate at his feet. Godeman, 
whom we have also mentioned, was 
chaplain to Ethelwold, bishop of Dur- 
ham, at whose instigation he under- 
took the task of writing and illuminat- 
ing the celebrated Benedictional, which 
is preserved in the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s library. In return for this 
work, Ethelwold made him abbot of 
Thorney. He flourished about 970. 
“rvenius, 2 monk of St. Edmonsbury 
Abbey, was renowned as an illumina- 
tor, about ten years later. In a life 
of Wulstan, bishop of Winchester, 
written by William of Malmesbury, 
we are told*that Ervenius was bis 
tutor, and that young Wulstan was 
first attracted to letters by the beauti- 
ful illustrations of a sacramentarium 
and Psalter, from which he was 
taught. “ Thus,” says the biographer, 
“the youth Wulstan acquired, almost 
by miracle, the chief heads of the 
most precious things, for while those 
lustrous beauties entered at the 
avertures of his eyes, he received the 
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knowledge of sacred letters into his 
very heart.” * A similar instance is 
recorded in the life of Alfred, who, 
when a child, was drawn toward 
books by the charm of the. illustra- 
tions. In Brompton’s Chronicle we 
are told that Osmund, the Bishop of 
Salisbury, in the year 1076, did not 
disregard the labor of writing, bind- 
ing, and illuminating of books.t 
Eadwinus, a monk of Canterbury, in 
the middle of the twelfth century, 
has left a monument of his labors 
behind ‘him, in the shape of an elab- 
orate psalter, preserved in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At the end of 
this psalter are two drawings, one of 
Christ Church and the monastery at 
Canterbury, and the other a full-length 
portrait of himself. In the same vol- 
ume are many historical figures, with 
initial letters in gold, silver, and ver- 
milion. We include in our list Mat- 
thew Paris, the historian, who, although 
he is supposed to have been a French- 
man, yet passed his life in St. Alban’s 
monastery, wrote an English history, 
and may at least be taken as a natural- 
ized, if not a born Englishman. He is 
reported to have had a good know- 
ledge of painting, architecture, and the 
mathematics. The history which is 
called Historia Major, up to the year 
1235, was in all probability the work 
ofanother. Matthew Paris wrote the 
continuation, and copied the whole as 
it is now in the British Museum, and 
illustrated it. The next English name 
rescued from the oblivion of the past, 

* Habebat tunc (Wulstan) magistrum Ervenium 
nomine, in scribendo et quidlibet coloribus effingendo 
peritum. Is libros scriptos Sacramentarium et 
Psalterium quorum principales literas auro effigia- 
verit puero Wulstano delegandos curabit. Llle pre- 
ciosorum apicum captus miraculo dum pulchritu- 
dinem intentis oculis rimatur et scientiam literarum 
internis haurit medullis.—Guiie.. Matms.; De 
Vita Wulstan, in Ang. Sacra, vol. ii., p. 244. 

+ Ipse episcopus libros scribere, illuminare et 


ligare, non fastidiret.— Brompton Chron. ann. 
1076. 

+ Or rather a continuation of one, the first part of 
it, from 1066 to 1235, is attributed to Rodger of Wen- 
dover, who was in the same monastery. William of 
Rishanger continued it to the year 1273, from the 
point where Matthew Paris leaves off (1259), but the 
whole is frequently quoted as by Matthew Paris. The 
probabilities are greater in favor of his being an 
Englishman than the contrary. His works were ad- 
mired by the early Reformers, for the bold and vig- 
orous manner in which he wrote upon ecclesiastical 
affairs, . 
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is that of Alan Strayler, who was also 
a monk of St. Alban’s, about the year 
1463. His work is contained in a vol- 
ume called the Golden Register of St. 
Alban’s, extant in the Cottonian libra- 
ry.* It is a record of the benefactors 
of the monastery down to the year 
1465. His own portrait is inserted as 
a benefactor, inasmuch as, according to 
the text, “he had given to the adorn- 
ing of the present book very much 
labor, and had also remitted a debt of 
5s. 4d. due to him for colors.” Be- 
neath his portrait are two lines in Latin, 
to the effect that— 


“ The painter, Alan Strayler, here is given, 
Who dwells forever with the choir of heaven.” 


There are many other portraits of 
royal and noble personages, holding 
their respective donations. About 
thirty years afterward died an eccen- 
tric recluse, John Rous, called the her- 
mit of Guy's Cliff He was chantry- 
priest at a small chapel, founded by 
Guy, earl of Warwick, at Guy’s Cliff, 
and from the austere solitary life he 
led there, acquired the appellation of 
the “hermit.” He was an antiquary 
and an historian. He wrote a life of 
Richard Beauchamp, fourteenth earl 
of Warwick, and illustrated it with 
fifty-three large drawings, executed 
with a pen, which style of sketching 
in those days was called “ tricking,” 
or “drawing in trick.” This MS. is 
still to be seen in the Cottonian col- 
lections.— Rous spent his time in the 
study of history and genealogy, and 
wrote and ornamented several manu- 
scripts, one of which was a roll of the 
earls of Warwick. This is the last 
Englishman who is recorded to have 
attained to any exceilence in the art 
of illumination. We must not omit 
some of the most prominent of 
foreign artists who distinguished 
themselves in this study, and in the 
thirteenth century Orderico, canon 
of Sienna, is mentioned as being one 
of the most renowned. Lanzi, in his 
History of Painting in Italy,t gives 
* Cotton MSS.—Nero, D vii. 


+ Cotton MSS.—Julius, E iv. 
¢ Lanzi—Hist. of Painting, book iL,—Siennese 
School. 


. 
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a description of one of his MSS., 
which is preserved in the library of the 
academy at Florence, decorated with 
initials, ornaments, and figures of ani- 
mals, painted by him in 1213. The 
names of two celebrated illuminators 
are mentioned by Dante in his Divine 
Comedy. 

Oderigi @Agubbio, whom Dante 
wrote of, was born at Agubbio, near 
Perugia, and died about the year 
1300; he was the friend of Giotto 
and Dante at Rome. He was intro. 
duced by Giotto to Benedict VIIT., for 
whom he illuminated many volumes. 
Francis of Bologna, the other men- 
tioned by the poet, was also in the 
employ of Benedict, and executed 
many works for the Papal library. 
There is an account in Baldinucci of 
one Oybo, who lived in the fourteenth 
century, and is better known as the 
Monk of the Golden Islands, from 
his custom of retiring from his mon- 
astery at Lerino every spring and 
autumn to an island in the Mediter- 
ranean off the coast of France, for 
the wise purpose of the contemplation 
of nature. “ He would walk abroad,” 
we are informed, “not only to con- 
template the beautiful prospects 
offered by the shores of those islands, 
the mountains, villages, and the sea 
itself, but also the birds, the flowers, 
the trees, the fruits, the rarer fishes 
of the sea, and the little animals 
of the earth, all of which he 
would draw and imitate in a wonder 
fal manner.”* Would that such an 
inspiration might steal over the minds 
of some of our modern artists! In 
1433, according to Lanzi, flourished 
one Fra Giovanni da Fiesola, a 
Dominican friar, who attained to 
great fame as an illuminator. Then 
from the monastery of Degli Angeli 
came again another artist Dom 
Bartolommeo, abbot of St. Clement, 
who was a painter from youth. 
Vasari speaks of ‘books and beautiful 
illustrations executed by him for the 
monks of Sante Flora and Lucilla in 


* Baldinucci—Notizie de’ Professore del Disegno, 
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the Abbey of Arezzo, and in a missal 
given to Sixtus IV. Two great 
French illuminators come next upon 
the scene, one of whom, Andrieu de 
Beauneveu, is mentioned in the 
Chronicles of Froissart.* One of his 
works, called Le Petit Psautier, was 
valued at eighty livres, about £120 of 
modern English money. Another of 
his works was The Great Hours of 
the Duke de Berri, fac-similes of 
which will be.found in the works of 
Sylvestre and Noel Humphreys.} 
He died in the year 1416, leaving a 
volume of Hours behind him unfin- 
ished, which was bought by the 
French government for 13,000 frances. 
The other French artist was Jean 
Foucquet, a native of Tours, who is 
spoken of as one of the glories 
of the fifteenth century. His 
principal works were the illumination 
of a book called L’Ancienneté des 
Jnifs, and the Hours of Anne of 
Bretagne, two specimens of which 
may be found in Mr. Noel Humphrey’s 
excellent work before alluded to.{ The 
greatest artist in the Italian school of 
miniature was Don Giulio Clovio, 
whose advent closes the history of 
the art in the fifteenth century. The 
incidents of his career may be found 
in Vasari; they are eventful; he was 
driven into a monastery in early 
life, when the Spaniards devastated 
Rome in 1527. He threw up the 
cowl some years after by the Pope's 
permission, and went into the service 
of Cardinal Grimani, for whom he 
executed many of his best works. 
An office of the Virgin occupied him 
nine years in painting; it is still 
extant in the Museo Borbonico at 
Naples. He also illuminated a copy 
of Grimani’s Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans : this is 
now in the Soane Museum. In Syl- 
vestre’s Palxography,§ is a copy of 
one of Clovio’s miniatures from the 


* Chroniques de Froissart, vol. iv., p. Tl, Lyons. 

t+ Paléog. Univ., plate 195: Madden, ii., 544-7. 
Illuminated Books of the Middle Ages, plate xxi. 

+ INuminated Books of the Middle Ages, plates 
xxxi, and xxxii. 

§ Sylvestre—Paléog. Univ., plate 162, 
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MS. of Dante’s Vision, now in the 
Vatican. Another splendid relique of 
this artist consists of a large miniature 
of the crucifixion, executed for Gregory 
XIIL; it was brought from the 
Vatican during the campaigns in Italy, 
in the time of the French Revolution, 
by the Abbé Celotti. He was called 
the Michael Angelo of painters, and 
died in 1578, at the advanced age of 
eighty. His last days were spent in 
peace, as Vasari tells us “he does not 
study or do anything, but seek the sal- 
yation of his soul by good works, and a 
life spent wholly apart from mundane 
affairs.” Godefroy and Dutillet were 
two distinguished French. illuminators 
of the sixteenth century, and Johan 
Benzel of Ulm, is the one with whom 
Vasari concludes his anecdotes of 
painting. This list is scanty enough, 


and there can be no doubt that hun- 
dreds of names have sunk in the ob- 
livion of the times; devotees to this 
beautiful art, and victims to the negli- 
gence with which the art-historians of 
the times treated their labors; they 


slumber in their unknown graves, but 
their works exist to the admiration 
and speculation of modern times. We 
have given a very cursory and rapid 
review of the rise and development of 
this most beautiful art; the most beau- 
tiful thing that medieval Christianity 
has bequeathed to us. We have en- 
deavored also to give a few names of 
such of our countrymen who excelled 
in its exercise, and it only remains to 
say a few words upon its use, as a 
work of refined piety, before we pro- 
ceed to glean a few historical lessons as 
to the doctrinal development of the 
church, to be drawn from these art 
expressions of different periods, for 
there is nothing upon which a nation 
or a community stamps the character- 
isties of its individuality more clearly 
than upon its art. 

These illuminations have a great 
historical value, as evidences of the 
life of the times. Were it not for them 
the past as a life would be lost to us. 
We should be almost ignorant of the 
modes and manners of existence of 
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our ancestors. We might have de- 
scriptive representations of the deeds 
they did, but their customs, their 
habits, their amusements, and their in- 
terior existence would have been lost 
to us forever. It is that which en- 
ables us to put as it were a soul into 
history, to revive a past life in our 
minds, to resuscitate it, and make it 
live again before us; all this, but for 
the preservation of illuminated MSS., 
would have been irretrievably lost. 
It is from them alone we can see the 
customs of the domestic life of our 
ancestors, their habits at home, at 
table, in the field, in society, for those 
pictures, though executed to represent 
a life of Eastern and Biblical inci- 
dent, have this peculiarity about them, 
that the paraphernalia of the scenes 
are in keeping with the times of their 
execution; so that unconsciously these 
monks, when decorating their psalters 
and their missals, have handed down 
to us the very best illustration of the 
written history of their times.* We 
have hitherto reviewed this labor as « 
work of art, but we must not forget its 
higher and nobler motive. Art may 
be kindled by the fire of ambition or 
the love of gain, but the motive which 
inspired the monastic illuminator was 
a far higher one. Whatever we may 
think of what we sometimes call the 
folly of spending years in illustrating 
a gospel or a psalter, we must be 
driven to the conclusion that as these 
monks were situated, it was a work of 
devotion. No other feeling could 
prompt them to give their lives to such 
a labor, because it was labor unre- 
quited. In our times, or in fact in all 
times, men will accomplish marvels 
for money, but these men were paid 
nothing for their labor, not even 
the flattery of admiration. In the 

* I know of no better evidence of the value of 
these MSS. than the excellent and valuable work 
compiled by Mr. Thomas Wright, a great authority 
on Saxon artiquities, called The Domestic Manners 
and Sentiments of the Middle Ages in England. The 
work is compiled principally from these sources, the 
illustrations are copied from ancient MSS., and it 
contains a repertoire of nearly all that can be gleaned 
from them, forming a picture of the life of Saxons, 
Normans, and early English, as it was sketched by 


themselves — a most valuable work, both for the his- 
tor’an and general reader. 
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early periods of the art, it is true that 
in one or two cases an illuminator was 
made an abbot or a bishop, but those 
cases were so exceptional that scarce- 
ly half a dozen instances could be 
found in history of such honor being 
conferred upon an obscure monastic 
artist. The works over which they 
spent their long days and longer nights 
were sent into the church for use; 
gems of art they were, but exhibited 
to no public admiration, to no applaud- 
ing critics; there they lay hidden in 
monastic libraries, in church’ vesiries, 
in convent chests, to moulder in ob- 
security for the amusement and com- 
mercial speculation of an after age, 
when the life they embellished had 
died out in the world, and it should 
become impossible to ascertain the 
names of the men whose busy fingers 
were plied with such magic skill. 
Nothing but devotion could have 
prompted such labor as that, and how 
are we to say that in the eyes of the 
Almighty the devotion which could 
spend years lovingly over the em- 
bellishment of a gospel, to illustrate 
it with the choicest productions of gen- 
ius, and to offer up to it all that was 
beautiful and good in thought, fancy, 
and execution — how are we to say 
that such an offering may not have 
been, under the circumstances in which 
they were placed, as acceptable in the 
eyes of God as the limited devotion of 
modern life, with its mechanical modes, 
its periodical days of worship, amid 
long intervals of sin? The devotion 
of modern times may sometimes man- 
ifest itself in the erection of hospitals 
and churches, but we are not always 
sure that such deeds are free from the 
taint of ostentation of wealth or jeal- 
ousy of hated heirs—to flaunt the one 
or to balk the others ; but the devotion 
which found vent in missal-painting 
and copying.the scriptures by hand 
in the dark ages must have been pure ; 
for we cannot, even by the most pre- 
judiced investigation, discover any 
sorbid or ambitious motive for it. 
Where there is no payment we may 
rest assured that labor is a labor of* 
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love The best proof of the fact is the 
difficulty to get people to illuminate 
missals now. It was an exquisitely 
beautiful art, and ought not to have 
died out so completely. Latterly, 
however, in the church, to the scandal 
of vigilant Protestants, there has been 
a sort of attempt at a revival of medi- 
evalism ; it has become the vogue to 
appeal to the fathers to sing medi- 
zval hymns, and to decorate the coy- 
ers of prayer-books and the interiors of 
churches with medieval art; but it 
has proved to be more a revival of 
medizval forms than medieval devo- 
tion. It has also become fashionable 
to study illumination—an elegant 
amusement for an idle hour—and many 
have tried it as an art, but it has failed 
both as an art and a work; as an art, 
even in these. days of art excellence, 
it has failed, and as a work, it has not 
been pursued with that avidity to bring 
success, because the modern stimulant 
is wanting—it pays not; it is lifeless, 
automaton-like, a dead body galvaniz- 
ed, missal-painting without devotion.* 
But in our admiration of the genius 
and piety of these monastic artists we 
must not overlook one great fact, that 
this art is not only a representation of 
the interior life of the nation, a repre- 
sentation of its manners, customs, and 
modes of existence, but it is also a re- 
flection of the state. of the church at 
each successive period. Chroniclers 
may differ in their accounts, historians 
may quarrel with each other, but the 
history which a church writes in iis 
art and literature, in its sculpture, 
painting, and poetry, is traced, as 
it were, by the events themselves, 
and graven by the very fingers of time. 

We take up a manuscript supposed 
to be written about the year 900.7 
It is an evangeliarum. It contains a 
picture of St. Matthew, with his lefi 
hand resting upon a desk, and his 
right holding a pen. On the next 
page is the word “ Liber,” the begin- 


* It must be borne in mind that the author of this 
paper is a Protestant, and We believe a minister of 
the Church of England,—Ep. C. W. 

+ Cotton MSS.—Tiberius, A ii. 
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ning of the gospel written on a crim- 
son “ground i in letters outlined in ver- 
milion and gold; at page 72 there is 
a picture of St. Mark ; all the evan- 
gelists are delineated, but no other 
figures. In a Psalter,* written in the 
year 1000, the same simplicity pre- 
vails. It is written in capital letters, 
with an interlinear Anglo-Saxon ver- 
sion. The title-page contains the 
figure of Christ in the act of blessing, 
but the principal picture, which occu- 
pies a whole page, is a representation 
of David in his youth, playing on a 
lyre-shaped psalter, accompanied by 
six smaller figures, below which are 
two others dancing. In another Psal- 
tert of the same period there is a pic- 
ture of the crucifixion, with Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, on the one side, and 
St. John the Baptist on the other. A 
Psalter of the year 1000,{ very fully 
illuminated, is a fine specimen of the 
purely Biblical nature of the illustra- 
tions of that pefiod. The calendar 
at the beginning contains a representa- 
tion of three persons at a table, and 
two kneeling attendants. On page 7 
is a youthful Christ, holding a large 
scroll, upon which the word “ vita” 
is written; also God the Father, as 
creator of the world, in the Mosaic 
type; the figure is hidden up to the 
face by a globe, and from the mouth 
issue two blue lines, representing 
streams of water, over one of which 
a dove hovers—one of the oldest 
specimens of this conception of the 
Almighty. Another representation, 
on the next page, is the figure of 
David tearing open the lion’s jaws ; 
then the temptation of our Saviour— 
the devil is represented as having a 
beaked nose and claws. On page 10 
is the washing of the disciples’ feet, 
with an angel descending from heaven 
with acloth. Page 14, Christ appear- 
ing to Mary Magdalene. On page 18, 
the Last Judgment, in which Christ is 
most prominent, holding in one hand 
a horn, and in the other a cross; be- 


* Uotton MSS.—Vespasian, A i. 
+ Harleian MSS., 2904. 
¢ Cotton MSS, —Tiberius, C vi. 


low him is the Book of Life open, and 
at his side are two large angels blow- 
ing trumpets. Page 30 contains 
David playing on the psalter ; and on 
page 114 there is a large figure of 
Christ, holding in his left hand the Book 
of Life, in his right a sceptre, with 
which he is piercing the jaws of a lion 
beneath his feet, and a dragon at his 
side is biting the lion (see Psalm xci. 
13). 

One of the most interesting speci- 
mens of the opening of the eleventh 
century (1006) is a manuscript called 
ZElfric’s heptateuch, in Anglo-Sax- 
on.* Its principal subjects of illumi- 
nation are the fall of angels, the 
first person in the Trinity enthroned, 
Lucifer, the days of creation, the 
creation of Adam, the fall, and the 
expulsion from Paradise. But we 
wish to call attention to the close re- 
semblance of the Saxon of that period 
to our modern English. We shall 
quote a passage from the Anglo-Sax- 
on text, which might almost be trans- 
lated by the same words in modern 
English. ‘The passage is Genesis iv. 
9, 10. Thes Saxon runs: “Tha 
eweeth drihten to Caine, hweer is Abel 
thin brothor? Tha answarode he and 
eweeth, ic nat. Segst thu sceolde ic 
minne brothor healdon? Tha ewoeth 
drihten to Caine, hwoet dydest thu? 
thines brothor blod clypath up to me 
of eorthan.” Which may be rendered 
in English by almost the same words, 
thus: “Then quoth the Lord to Cain, 
where is Abel thy brother? Then an- 
swered he and quoth, I know not. 
Sayest thou should I hold my brother ? 
Then quoth the Lord to Cain, What 
didst thou? thy brother's blood crieth 
up to me off the earth.” 

In the first half of the eleventh 
century, representations of the Virgin 
are multiplied in the MSS. of the 
period, though not yet as the pre- 
dominant figure. In a Psalter of that 
date + we have a representation of 
David in prayer; then Christ en- 
throned, with angels around him ; be- 


* Cotton MSS.—Claudius, B iv. 
t Cotton MSS.—Galba, A xviii. 
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low in a row are eleven heads; and 
below all, the Virgin and twelve 
Apostles in full-length figures. In 
the representation of the ascension, 
Christ is the main figure borne up by 
two angels, and below are two other 
angels and the Virgin with her 
hands raised in prayer. In a picture 
Bible * of this period, she is again in- 
troduced. Page 8 contains a repre- 
sentation of the root of Jesse—be- 
low lies Abraham, then David, and 
next the Virgin, above all is Christ ; 
but at page 20, we have the death of 
the Virgin, and the Virgin enthroned 
in heaven. In the thirteenth century 
MSS., we find the Virgin taking the 
most prominent position, and Christ 
represented as achild; saints, too, creep 
into the illuminations, more especial- 
ly Thomas & Becket, whose mur- 
der appears to have been always 
diligently inserted by the. monks in 
their MSS., as we shall see. Ina 
Psalter of the year #200, among 
many other pictures, is a burial of a 
saint in his episcopal mitre; and the 
anointing of David is followed a 
few pages after by the murder of 
Thomas & Becket. In Matthew 
Paris’s History of the English na- 
tion (died 1259), there is a picture 
of the Virgin enthroned as the queen 
of heaven, with Christ as a little 
child; she is bending her crowned 
head, with her hair flowing down, to- 
ward the child, pressing her cheek 
against his, while with her right hand 
she gives him a fruit. In a Psalter f 
of the same period we find the an- 
nunciation of the Virgin, the visita- 
tion of the Virgin, and the Virgin 
crowned, with Christ again as a little 
child. In a copy of the Vulgate § 
the fourth page is full of pictures ; 
there is the Virgin, with Christ as a 
child, St. Peter on one side, and St. 
Paul on the other; below is St. Mar- 
tin, above the crucifixion, with the 
Virgin and St. John; above that are 
two cherubim, and quite above all, in 
* Cotton MSS.—Nero, C iv, 
+ Harleian MSS., 5102. 


¢ Biblia Regia, 2 A xxii 
§ MSS. Regia,'1 D i 
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the position formerly accorded to 
Christ, is a representation of the cor- 
onation of the Virgin. In the frag. 
ment of a lectionary * executed for 
Lord Lovell by one John Siferwas, a 
Benedictine monk, there is on the 
title-page a portrait of Lord Lovell 
looking at a book, upon the cover of 
which is a picture of the coronation of 
the Virgin; on the inner border of 
page 3, there is the Virgin as the 
queen of heaven, holding the child 
with her robe in the left hand, and a 
sceptre in her right. After three or 
four more representations of her, we 
meet with the presentation of the 
Virgin; in the centre is the Virgin 
crowned by the first person of the 
Trinity, who is represented as having 
a long white beard; another with the 
Virgin and child upon the moon, sur- 
rounded with rays; on page 23, the 
Virgin surrounded by the pope, 
bishops, and others, and on page 27, 
the birth of the Virgin. The office 
of the Virgin was confirmed by Pope 
Urban II, at the Council of Clermont. 
There are several of these offices ex- 
tant. In an office of the Virgin and 
prayers + of the date 1420, we find 
pictures of John the Baptist, St. 
James of Compostello enthroned, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, also enthroned, and 
St. Francis of Assisi receiving the 
stigmata or wounds of Christ. On 
page 11, the Virgin and child seat- 
ed on a bench with St. Anna; on 
page 13 St. Catherine, page 15 St. 
Margaret, and page 21 the annuncia- 
tion. In another office of the Vir- 
gin,t we find the evangelists, the 
annunciation and visitation of the 
Virgin, the murder of Thomas 4 
Becket, St. Catherine, St. Margaret, 
the scourging of Christ, adoration of 
kings, and in the most prominent pic- 
ture the coronation of the Virgin, in 
which she is represented as being sup- 
ported by an angel, while the Almighty 
is pointing with his right hand to a 
cherub, who, accompanied by two an- 
gels, is about to place the crown on 
* Harleian MSS., 7026. 


+ Bib. Regia, 2 A xviii, 
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her head. At the conclusion there is 
a picture of the Virgin on a throne 
with the child Christ. There are 
several other offices of the Virgin 
in the Harleian collection,* but we 
shall only notice one more, which 
bears date from 1490 to 1500. On 
pages: 20 and 21 are autographs of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIIL., which 
will justify the supposition that it be- 
longed to both. Its illustrations in- 
clude, among other things, the mur- 
der of Thomas & Becket, St. George 
and the Dragon, St. Christopher, the 
Virgin and child, with St. Anna, St. 
Catherine, St. Barbara, and St. Mar- 
garet. There is a religious poem, il- 
lustrated with miniatures, and bearing 
date from 1420 to 1450,{ which elab- 
orately delineates the intercessorial 
powers attributed to the Virgin. The 
picture in which this is set forth is a 
remarkabie one. In the lower part 
of it is a man dying on a bed, at the 
foot of which stands death, in the 
usual form of a skeleton, making 
ready to pierce the heart of the dying 
with a spear, and there is a 
black demon, with a hook reaching 
toward him; at the head of the bed 
is an angel receiving his soul, which 
is represented as a naked infant ; 
above is the Virgin, with a crown up- 
on her head, baring her bosom to 
Christ, ard imploring him, by the 
breasts which nourished him, to take 
pity upon the soul of the dying man. 
They are both kneeling before the 
Almighty, and Christ is represented 
in a red mantle as showing his 
wounds, in .token of granting his 
mother’s request. The Almighty is 
represented as seated upon a throne, 
robed in a blue mantle, and having 
the usual long white beard ; he is lift- 
ing his hand in benediction. An ide: 
was set on foot that the Virgin had 
fainted at the crucifixion; and in 
some of these later manuscripts she 
is represented in the act. In a Psal- 
ter§ page 256, there is a picture of 


man 


* Harleian MSS., 2846, 2884, 2858, etc. 
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the crucifixion, with the Virgin in the 
act of fainting. Mrs. Jamieson in 
noticing this fact in her History of 
Our Lord as exemplified in Art, has 
remarked that it was condemned by 
Catholic writers themselves. Thomas 
Cajetani wrote of it as “ indecens et 
improbabile ;” and other writers are 
quoted by Molanus, who inveighed 
against it, and stigmatized it as a 
thing “temerarium, scandalosum et 
periculosum.” 

But it was atthe period of the Ref- 
ormation, and after then, that these 
treasures of art suffered, and the na- 
tural iconoclasm of human nature 
broke out. Men gazed around them 
upon gorgeous temples, decorated with 
splendid paintings, stained glass win- 
dows, marvellous sculpture, and to 
their zealous minds it was all idolatry ; 
and they tore down frescoes, destroy- 
ed paintings, overturned altars, broke 
up statues, and burned sacred books 
to exterminate error if possible, not by 
the powers of truthful preaching and 
godly lives, but by the battle-axe and 
the bonfire ; not by uprooting error it- 
self, so much as by beating down and 
destroying its mere evidences. 

It was in consequence of this icono- 
clasm that much of the art productions 
of Christianity has been lost to us; 
nay, much of literature and history 
also, for in the sack of a monastery lit- 
tle discrimination was used, save as to 
precious metals. We frequently read 
of valuable books and manuscripts be- 
ing consigned to the flames, but the 
cups, chalices, the contents of the cof- 
fers, invariably found their way to the 
treasury. We must always remember 
this, that human nature was not whol- 
ly confined to Roman Catholics, but 
that there was a considerable amount 
of it among the Reformers. Still, in 
spite of iconoclasm, in spite of mis- 
guided zeal, sufficient has escaped de- 
struction, and been preserved to our 
inspection, to convince us of the beauty 
of those arts which sprang up in the 
wake of Christianity, though they did 
ultimately become tainted with human 
error. And we may see in all this 
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painting and sculpture, poetry and 
music, the marvellous adaptability of 
Christianity as a regenerator and stim- 
ulant, how it takes up what is good in 
the world—genius, skill, love, devo- 
tion, and starts them into new chan- 
nels, with increased vigor and nobler 
aim. It took up philosophy, purged it 
of its errors, and of philosophers made 
fathers ; it took up science, and bid it 
labor to alleviate human suffering, 
and assuage the physical condition of 
humanity ; it took up art, and not only 
embellished it, but gave it an inex- 
haustible realm of subjects—a realm 
in which it has been laboring ever 
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since, and though improving and ad- 
vancing in each age, will never ex- 
haust its treasures; it has been, as its 
Founder declared it should be, the salt 
of the earth ; it has rescued the world 
in moments of darkness and danger, 
aroused it from apathy and indiffer. 
ence, purged it, stimulated it, sent it 
on in the right way, and brought it 
back again when it had peevishly 
wandered; and not the least evidence 
of its purifying, elevating effects upon 
the fine arts is this, which we have 
been endeavoring to describe in the 
rise and development of missal paint- 
ing, that beauty of cloistered holiness. 
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THE FAIREST FAIR. 
(FROM ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS.) 


‘* My beloved is the mountains, 
The solitary wooded valleys.”"—St. John of the Cross. 


I. 


Movntatrns, that upward to the clouds arise, 
Odorous with thyme, whereon the wild bees linger, 
Jewell’d with flowers of a thousand dyes, 
Their petals tinted by no mortal finger ; 
How solemn in their gray-worn age they stand, 
Hills piled on hills in silent majesty ! 
Lofty and strong, and beautiful and grand : 
All this and more is my belov’d to me. 


II. 


Come forth into the woods,—in yonder valley, 
Where rippling waters murmur through the glade ; 
There, ‘neath the rustling boughs of some green alley, 
We'll watch the golden light and quivering shade: 
Or couch’d on mossy banks we'll lie and listen 
To song-birds pouring forth their vernal glee. 
Wave on, ye woods ; ye faery fountains, glisten : 
But more, far more is my belov’d to me. 
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III. 


Know ye the land where fragrant winds awaken 
In spicy forests hidden from the eye : 
Where richest perfumes from the boughs are shaken, 
And flowers unnotic’d bloom and blush and die? 
Sweet is th’ eternal spring that there reposes 
_ On wondrous isles that gem the sunny sea, 
And sweet the gales that breathe o’er beds of roses: 
But sweeter far is my belov’d to me. 


IV. 


The roaring torrents from the ice-cliffs leaping— 
I see them foaming down the mountain side, 
Through the green dells and valleys onward sweeping, 
They fill the hollows with their mighty tide: 
Their voice is ‘as the voice of many waters ; 
Onward they rush, exulting to be free ; 
But ah! their thunder fails, their music falters : 
Far more than this is.my belov’d to me. 


Vv. 


A gentler sound wakes in the hush of even, 
The whisper of a light and cooling breeze ; 
It stirs when twilight shades are in the heaven, 
And bows the tufted foliage of the trees ; 

It fans my cheek ; its music softly stealing 
Speaks to my heart in loving mystery. 

Ah, gentle breeze ! full well thou art revealing 
The joy that my beloved is to me. 


Vi. 


Night comes at last, in mystic shadows folding 
The nodding forest and the verdant lawn, 
Till the day breaks, and Nature starts, beholding 
The golden chariot of the coming dawn: 
Then on each bough the feathered chanters, waking, 
Pour forth their music over bush and tree. 
Cease, cease your songs, ye birds; my heart-strings breaking 
Lack words to say what Jesus is to me. 


VII. 


Yea, all the fairest forms that Nature scatters, 

And all melodious sounds that greet the ear ; 
The murmuring music of the running waters, 

The golden harvest-fields that crown the year, 
The crimson morn, the calm and dewy even, 

The tranquil moonlight on the slumbering sea,— 
All are but shadows, forms of beauty given 

To tell what my beloved is to me. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


RELIGION—PHILOSOPHY : 
TRUTH ¢ 


WHICH IS THE 

But we must return to Cambridge. 
Eugene made inquiries respecting his 
late visitor, M. Bertolot, and finding 
that he taught his own language as a 
means of subsistence, he applied to 
him for instruction, not indeed to learn 
the language, which he knew how to 
read already, but, as he said, for prac- 
tice in speaking and so forth. 

“T will come to you,” said Eugene, 
“for lessons in your philosophy ; you 
shall give them to mein French. I 
will write them down, you will correct 
the phraseology, and thus I shall im- 
prove in two departments at once.” 

“JT will teach you French, if you 
desire it, my young friend,” said M. 
Bertolot, “and by conversation, or 
any other mode you may desire; but 
to enter on moral or mental philosophy 
is quite another affair, and might lead 
to results unexpected on your part. I 
am not quite prepared to promise for- 
mal instructions on these subjects at 
this early stage of our acquaintance ; 
ray views might shock your precou- 
ceived ideas.” 

“ Fear not for that,’ said Eugene, 
“my preconceived ideas, if ever they 
were definite, are now confused; 
that mind acts upon mind, irrespect- 
ively of matter, seems the only clear 
thought I have on the subject. Fur- 
ther than this all is blank. The mes- 
meric agencies of which we hear so 
much, and the appearances of spirits, 
in some instances well attested, seem 
to prove mental influences to be direct ; 
but what more do they prove? I 
have sometimes fancied that the nur- 
sery tales may be true, and that it is 
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possible that angels of light and de 
mons of darkness do exist, and that 
we are operated upon at times by 
spiritual agencies not detected by our 
senses.” ; 

“Some of the wisest of the earth, 
even among the pagans, have held 
this opinion,” replied M. Bertolot, 
“and, as I told you in our first in- 
terview, the traditions of the fallen 
angels were handed down to the Jews, 
and dealings with any one of them 
prohibited. Sorcery and witchcraft 
were considered ‘sins’ in the Mosaic 
law, although the generation of th 
present day scouts such ideas as bi 
neath the dignity of the human intel- 
lect, and ascribes every discovery in 
knowiedge to the progress of human 
intelligence alone.” 

“ Yet,” said 
might teach all students that the 
best-laid schemes have often been 
overset by apparently inadequate ex- 
terior causes. The pagan doctrine of 
the ‘ Fates,’ which evidently exercised 
a vast influence over men’s minds, 
must have originated from their per- 
ception of the fact, that human wisdom 
cannot absolutely dispose events; pre- 
ordination or the counteracting in- 
fluence of invisible agencies, has 
formed more or less an ingredient in 
every rational belief, ancient as well 
as modern. But does it follow from 
this that supernatural agencies are at 
work? may it not be a delusion in 
principle as well as in form ; for that 
the form was erroneous in heathenism 
at least, I suppose we must acknow- 
ledge, since heathenism is exploded 
now. 

“T suspect,” said M. Bertolot, “ that 
instead of originating, as you have 
supposed, from human observation of 
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facts. that the doctrine of the ‘ Fates’ 
was but a corruption of the doctrine 
of divine providence handed down by 
the primitive tradition. When pagan- 
ism is considered at first sight, it seems 
so strange to modern ideas, that we 
deem it an ¢nvention, or a growth, or 
a material embodiment of our abstract 
deduction from reasoning on observa- 
tion. But what if it were none of 
these things? Whatif it were simply 
a perversion of the primitive tradi- 
tions? A materializing, so to speak, 
of spiritual doctrine? It has often 
been asserted that beneath the veil of 
the myths, positive knowledge might 
be discerned by a thinking soul. If 
this be true, as, to a certain extent, 
facts seem to warrant our acknowledg- 
ing, then in the latent truths that are 
supposed to lie hid beneath the mystic 
veils, we may faintly trace the ancient 
pristine traditions, defaced first by the 
material shape they wear, but more, 
much more, by their fixing the atten- 
tion of the world on animalism and 
materialism, as the true ends of 
existence.” 

“T-do not quite understand you,” 
said Eugene. 

“T will explain by reference to 
Bible history,’ said M. Bertolot. 
“Man’s first sin of disobedience ap- 
pears to have disturbed the relation- 
ships his soul previously held with 
superior intelligences, nay, to have 
disordered his own organization, and 
to give the sway to inferior appetites 
rather than to the superior part of the 
soul, which primarily subjected these 
inferior appetites to its control. The 
primal order united the soul to God, 
and necessarily then all his faculties 
were equipoised and his passions held 
in subjection. That union destroyed, 
the passions rose, fierce and uncon- 
trollable ; the first man having become 
a rebel, begot the second, who was 
a murderer through envy of his 
brother's spiritual superiority. Since 
then tradition says that only through 
Violence done to the disordered pas- 
sions, by humility and patience and 
long toil, can the pristine order be 
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restored and the primal supremacy 
of soul regained. This is the office 
of true spirituality. Paganism also 
treats of good lost—and of well-being 
to be acquired through ‘prayer to the 
immortal gods; but the good it sup- 
poses lost, is that of bodily gratifica- 
tion, or of power, or grandeur, and its 
gods are propitious only when they 
avert the sufferings which should dis- 
cipline the soul and prepare it for the 
reception of the regenerative truth.” 

“ Something of this,” said Eugene, 
“T have heard Euphrasie say; but 
she would not explain her words, and 
they came to us like enigmas which 
we could not solve.” 

“The solution cannot be compre- 
hended by all,” said M. Bertolot ; “: 
preparation of mind is necessary ere 
we can solve the enigmas of history ; 
and melancholy, indeed, are the facts 
presented. Look at the first events. 
Piety, which is another word for the 
endeavor to seek reunion with God, 
was renewed in the race of Seth, and 
through them the pristine traditions 
were preserved. But soon these sons 
of God looked on the daughters of men 
and saw that they were fair, and again 
spirituality was overpowered, and the 
race lost itself in sensuality, and was 
destroyed by the flood. To the eight 
who survived, of course, the traditions 
were known, and Noah, priest, patri- 
arch, king of the new race, lived three 
hundred and fifty years after the flood, 
to bear a long testimony to their truth. 
But the perversity of the human in- 
clination was too strong. Man’s choice 
had been to know good and evil; evil 
could only be known by separation 
from God, and it would seem as if he 
were fated to have his choice gratified ; 
it was inevitable at any rate, if he must 
know evil. Accordingly we find that 
even one hundred and thirty-three 
years before the death of Shem, who 
had witnessed the deluge, and who 
lived five hundred years after it, in 
order to perpetuate the memory of it 
in the minds of men, it was necessary 
to set apart Abraham, by special pro- 
vision, to keep intact the spiritual 
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meaning of the traditions of true re- 
ligion. Already had the creature 
again taken the first place in human 
affection, to the neglect of the Creator. 
Already impersonations of human pas- 
sion had arisen and mixed themselves 
with the traditions they received from 
their fathers. These traditions they 
hid under the false imagery that stole 
into their hearts ; but perverted and de- 
based though they may be, they form 
the basis of whatever truth may be 
discoverable under the garb of my 
theology, and the peopling the world 
with invisibly acting spirits is one of 
these notions which the heathens did 
not invent, but only perverted.” 

“T think I see what you mean,” 
said Eugene ; “but tell me if your 
philosophy has discovered why man 
himself is such an enigma, such a com- 
pound of loftiness and meanness, so 
grand in idea and so poor in execu- 
tion? Why is truth so difficult, seeing 
that it is so necessary to him ?” 

“ Man is a fallen being,” mournfully 
responded the mentor. “The divine 
spark once inbreathed, though dimmed 
and clouded, still prompts to high 
hopes and high deeds; but severed 
from God, he can effect nothing to sat- 
isfy himself. That reunion is in fact 
the sole aim and object of existence. 
None other can satisfy the inward 
yearning. How that reunion is to be 
accomplished revelation comes to tell 
us, for human philosophy was at fault, 
and the first step I have already point- 
ed out is prayer.” 

“There are many religions,” said 
Eugene, “and how is the true one to 
be known ?” 

“Nay, that question is beyond 
philosophy, and philosophy was to be 
the subject of our interviews. I will 
assist you in distinguishing the func- 
tions of the mental faculties, but at the 
present stage of the inquiry I will not 
forestall your conclusions. We have 
already seen that the nature of man is 
compounded, and that his physical na- 
ture is the inferior portion of that com- 
pound, his moral and spiritual nature 
the highest. Intellect is the servant 
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of one or the other, according as to 
which is accorded the predominance, 
and it is because that predominance js 
so often given to the inferior part of 
our being that we must be so surely 
on our guard against an undue bias; 
not but that even our spiritual and 
moral qualities need also to be watch- 
ed, for pride and egotism corrupt even 
these. In fact, man’s life here is not 
only that of an exile consequent on 
his being born, severed from truth, his 
true end of being, but the conse. 
quences of that severing cause his life 
to be one struggle to replace his facul- 
ties in their pristine equilibrium, and 
to accord to each its fitting office. As, 
for instance, when giving to the spirit. 
ual that precedence which is due to it, 
we must beware lest we employ it to 
any other purpose than the worship of 
‘The True’ There is a spurious 
spirituality as well as a spurious mo- 
rality.” 

“ But why do you distinguish mo- 
rality from spirituality ? Will not one 
term comprehend both ?” 

“ Scarcely, since morality means 
the relationship of man to man: spirit- 
uality, his relationship to God. The 
law of God may and does regulate 
man’s morals in those persons who ac- 
knowledge that law ; but were manto 
live without God, as is too often the 
case, he must have laws to regulate his 
intercourse with his kind; that is, 
the spiritual man necessarily acknov- 
ledges the moral law, but the moral 
man does not necessarily acknowledge 
the spiritual law.” 

“ And what, then, is the sanction of 
the moral law ?” asked Eugene. 

“ Apart from the spiritual law, it 
must be regulated by reason,” returned 
his friend. 

“ But,” said Eugene, “reason dit- 
fers in different minds ;. nay, in differ- 
ent localities. Turkey sanctions what 
England condemns, and ancient Sparta 
taught her children to practise what 
all Europe would now punish them for 
doing.” 

“Probably ; but that only proves 
that there is no absolute certainty for 
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man, when relying on his own unas- 
sisted light. Nevertheless, law does 
exist, and must exist, to keep society 
together, and to protect life and prop- 
erty. ‘To be consistent, it should pro- 
pose to itself a definite purpose, and 
frame its rules to meet that purpose. 
As persons are not agreed on spiritual 
matters, and as life and property can 
be protected without their so agreeing, 
modern lawgivers incline to leave out 
of the question the higher law apper- 
taining to the interior life, and to leg- 
islate purely on materialistic princi- 
ples; provided they do not by legisla- 
tion contravene that higher law or 
compromise its principles in any de- 
gree, no mischief can come of such a 
course ; but, unfortunately, a neutral 
position is a difficult one to uphold. 
Unconsciously, as it were, man in- 
fringes the conditions sooner or later, 
and the anomaly of enforcing the wor- 
ship of ‘reason’ at the point of the 
bayonet is enacted again and again.” 

“ And what part does reason take 
in religion ?” asked Eugene. 

“ A most important one,” said his 
friend, “since reason is a direct gift 
of God to man, and all natural 
gifts, when unperverted, have a direct 
co-relation to a spiritual gift. Man’s 
nature is not changed by spiritual 
grace, it is sanctified, purified, elevat- 
ed, replaced in the position of grace 
in which Adam was created, or rather 
in the superadded grace of the re- 
demption. Reason, consequently, must 
examine the evidences concerning the 
truth of facts presented to her—must 
demand by what authority they are as- 
sumed to be facts—must compare them 
with other fucts—examine, prove, 
judge. But remember, reason does 
not create facts, and may not ignore 
them when proved, however contrary 
to the ordinary course of our experi- 
ence. The Eastern despot caused the 
traveller to be strangled because he 
asserted that he had seen water in a 
solid form. So, many a man strangles 
the evidence of a fact, because he as- 


sey the fact itself to be beyond be- 
ie Rad 


“Can you give me any rules re- 
specting the exercise of reason ?” ask- 
ed Eugene. ~ 

“ Beware, in the first place, of con- 
founding it with actual experience. 
Experience is, having personal evi- 
dence of fact, as true history is hav- 
ing our neighbor's eviflence of the 
same. But the facts roust be as- 
certained before we can reason upon 
them, otherwise we may draw conclu- 
sions from false premises. But in 
sifting evidence regarding facts, be- 
ware of rejecting any on the sole 
ground that they are not of ordinary 
occurrence, or of a class within the 
personal experience of yourself or your 
neighbor. Incredulity is as great a 
folly as credulity: let each question 
rest on its individual merits, and re- 
ceive the investigation due to its im- 
portance. In the second place, re- 
member that the process of establish- 
ing a fact is essentially different from 
reasoning on that fact when establish- 
ed. The latter is common to all, but 
the evidence which establishes facts 
acts differently on minds of different 
dispositions. Thirdly, a certain series 
of facts already assumed to be estab- 
lished, often appears to throw light 
upon and render probable, or even self- 
evident, another series of facts which, 
without their precursors, would be of 
doubtful authority. But that which it 
is most difficult to realize is, that cer- 
tain states of the mind render it easier 
to admit the probability of certain 
facts than certain other states ; so that 
ere we proceed to the investigation of 
foreign ideas, we must, as far as in us 
lie, examine ourselves as to the im- 
partial state of our dispositions, divest 
ourselves of any prepossessions found- 
ed on the lower principles of our 
being.” 

“ As for example ?” said Eugene. 

“ As for example, my young friend, 
we take the proposition already dis- 
cussed this evening: ‘ Man is a fallen 
being! This is either an historical 
fact or a falsity. Now some men per- 
sist in rejecting all agency that is not 
in accordance with the ordinary se- 
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quences observed to occur in the ma- 
terial portion of the creation, corise- 
quently they deny the primary fact as 
matter of history, though compelled by 
experience to admit that man often 
falls de facto. This, they say, is in 
consequence of his non-observance of 
nature’s laws; the knowledge of which’ 
provided he acted on that knowledge, 
would remedy this weakness. The 
knowledge of physics is, then, to these 
minds, a necessary and important in- 
gredient in what to them constitutes 
virtue, while physical ignorance must, 
by the same theory, bring with it vice 
and misery. 

The history of the creation given by 
Moses is to such persons a sublime 
myth, conveying no other idea than 
that it presents a’splendid manifesta- 
tion of beauty, power, and grandeur. 
The aim and object of these men is 
necessarily materialism—the content- 
ment of animal existence; and while 
this is their aim, their mental vision 
cannot see the doctrine of the fall of 
man from spiritual life. Convince these 
men, however, of their own inherent 
spiritual affinities, which, though now 
in abeyance, are ready to be called 
into operation if only they will that 
they should be so called—let them ex- 
perience the yearning for higher life, 
which now lies dormant if not dead 
within them, then will the cloudy myth 
become reality, and the falls de facto 
be viewed as the necessary result of 
the original fall from spiritual unity. 
4\ new vigor will be infused into the 
frame, and a desire to re-establish the 
pre-existing supernatural relationships 
will become the absorbing interest. 
The rationalist will become a Christ- 
ian, not by force of human reasoning, 
but because a change has taken place 
in his disposition, in his aspiration.” 

“ But does the reception or appre- 
hension of truth, then, depend on human 
disposition ?” asked Eugene. “ Should 
not truth be self-evident, or be at least 
demonstrable to those whom it con- 
cerns ?” 

“To pure natures doubtless it is so,” 
said M. Bertolot, “ but I need not point 
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out to you that facts of every-day oc- 
currence show us that man’s nature is 
no longer pure, and therefore is it that 
he is blinded by prejudice and by the 
bent of his inclination. Few have been 
found willing to lay aside the pride of 
rank, the demands of human comfort, 
and the conceit of human learning, and 
come like little children to be taught 
by the inspired angel of truth.” 

“ T, at least, would like to try,” said 
Eugene. “ Would that the angel of 
truth were to be found !” 

“ Pray ! and you may find him yet!” 
replied M. Bertolot. 

“Prayer is your constant theme, I 
perceive,” said Eugene, smiling. 

“Tt is man’s most constant friend, 
and the powerful preserver of his soul,” 
replied M. Bertolot. “ Man’s soul is 
by its origin aspirative, panting after 
reunion with God, even when igno- 
rant of the cause of his disquietude. 
The soul has faculties which need 
gratification, and can be gratified only 
in God. ‘These faculties are nourished 
by prayer, and to prayer is annexed 
the promise of being heard ; but then we 
must accept and fulfil the conditions.” 

“ And what are those conditions ? 
asked Eugene. 

“ The prayer must be humble,” said 
his friend, “ diffident of self, confident 
in God; and it must be accompanied 
by a firm resolve to let no private bias, 
no motive of interest, interfere with the 
inspirations sent in answer. The in- 
fluences exercised over us by the ex- 
terior world, with all the empire of 
physical enjoyment, must be ready to 
give way as soon as they interfere with 
the recognition of the divinity speaking 
to our souls, as this interference is most 
fatal; for the ‘fall of man’ in the first 
place, the rise of paganism in the sec- 
ond, and in the third place the failure 
of the Jews in recognizing the spiritual 
character of our Lord’s kingdom, all 
arose from this undue empire of self- 
love, of private interest, latent or pa- 
tent, in the human soul. And this ein- 
pire must be subdued ere we can hope 
to regain our position as ‘sons of the 
eternal and essentially spiritual God.’” 
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“ And yet,” said Eugene, “ we are 
of flesh as well as of the spirit, and 
the demands of the flesh are loud and 
manifold.” 

“ Yes, and to a certain extent they 
must be gratified, or life would fail. 
Only, let the body be the servant and 
not the master of the soul. Let the 
object of existence be reunion with 
God, not the mere gratification of 
animalism. This aspiration, or this 
object—and, I may say, this alone— 
forms the distinctive mark between 
paganism and true religion. It is not 
the outer idol that injures the soul, but 


the inward feeling that is directed to’ 


false worship; that accords to beauty, 
glory, physical power, and animal 
gratification, the inward adoration due 
alone to God, the creator, redeemer, 
sanctifier. Have I made myself un- 
derstood ?” 

“T think so,” said Eugene; “and 
by this measure, the great mass of 
the population must be as essentially 
pagan as they were in the days of 
Mars, Jupiter, Bacchus, and Apollo.” 

“T fear many will be found so,” 
said M. Bertolot. “Men appear to 
be more eager than ever they were 
for exterior improvements; they are 
fast losing hold of the aspirations of 
the past; they have destroyed old 
theories, and substituted new philoso- 
phies and new remedies for evil that 
are sapping the very foundations of 
spiritual truth in men’s minds. Yet 
man cannot utterly stifle his inward 
yearnings, nor annihilate his spiritual 
affinities. The soul who rejects the 
true worship bows, although uncon- 
sciously, to inferior agencies, and ani- 
mal magnetism and _ spirit-rappings 
provide their poisoned food for the 
sickly appetite, and exercise their 
baneful empire ever the craving souls 
who reject the hallowing operations of 
religion. Meantime the world is in a 
miserable state of trouble and con- 
fusion.” 

“Yes,” said Eugene, “but modern 
philosophy ascribes this state to igno- 
rance, and says a proper educational 
development would obviate all. If 
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so, what becomes of the fall of 
man ?” 

“Tf so! rather a large if,” said M. 
Bertolot. “The world is nearly six 
thousand years old, and is it but now 
to begin to discover truth ? and is that 
beginning to be the laying aside of 
all received traditional lore? Well! 
it is a new era, and everything will 
wear a new aspect soon. It is as 
though it were in the councils of the 
Most High, that every form of man’s 
folly and self-seeking should have 
full development. Good, if he learn 
at last that from God alone, by super- 
natural means, comes true light to the 
soul. Good, if when all other means 
have been tried and found to fail, 
he seek it there at last. Good, 
if at length he recognizes the fact, 
that the soul’s proper sphere is divine, 
is supernatural; that it is a con- 
sequence as legitimate for the puri- 
fied soul to tower above, to command 
matter, as it is for heat to melt ice. 
Good, if he become aware that from 
the Eternal alone proceeds light and 
warmth and power and due action, 
and that the human soul, the proper re- 
cipient of these graces, cannot exercise 
its own proper vitality (so to speak) 
without these gifts from God, which 
form at once its nutriment and its 
stimulus. Now, the unbeliever uses 
not the means, consequently feels not 
the divinity stir within him ; and that 
positive inertia of his spiritual existence 
is the great cause of his remaining 
an unbeliever. It is as though 
a man were to refuse to believe that 
equal proportions of sulphuric acid 
and of water, being mixed to- 
gether at the temperature of fifty 
degrees, the compound will immedi- 
ately acquire a temperature as high 
as boiling water, and not believing it 
possible, he refuses to test it, and so 
remains unconvinced. Nevertheless, 
the rise of temperature in this case is 
as certain a fact in chemistry as the 
fact in theology is certain, of the rise 
in the soul, when it approaches God 
by the means he himself has ap- 
pointed.” 
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“But,” said Eugene, “if I under- 


stand you theologians aright, it is the 
prayer of faith that pierces the clouds. 
How am I to attain this faith ?” 

“ Begin with the graces which you 
have already: I mean that of a sin- 
cere desire of truth, and that of the 
consciousness that you have not truth 
in actual possession yet. These two 
facts of your mind are gifts immensely 
great. Follow them closely and in 
simplicity, and greater results will fol- 
low. They contain already the germs 
of faith, and if you are true to their 
teachings you will be led to throw 
yourself, in child-like abandonment, 
into the arms of God, and contentedly 
follow where he leads. Your yearn- 
ing for truth will then be gratified.” 

“ And how am I to discover which 
historic facts are true? By divine 
light also ?” 

“Divine light will aid you even 
here. Yet in this case you must use 
the best human means you can com- 
mand. You must study the evidences, 
examine the prophecies, and contem- 
‘plate the manner in which these pro- 
phecies have been fulfilled. You must 
endeavor to penetrate the spiritual 
meaning of all the types, of all the al- 
lusions. You must mark well the 
connection between the old law and 
the new law, and distinguish the essen- 
tial differences between what revela- 
tion from God 7s, and that which is 
simply man’s idea of what a revelation 
from God shonld be. Study the de- 
velopments of heathenism, modern as 
well as ancient; you will find more 
similarity than at first appears on the 
surface: and you will also easily trace 
therein, the divine truth, borrowed from 
the first traditions, and from the de- 
velopments of revelation, which min- 
gled with their perversions form the 
basis of their system, a system which 
is built on a materialized version of a 
spiritual teaching, which, parted from 
the centre of good, went astray by fol- 
lowing its own fancies, relying on its 
own unassisted judgment. Finally, 
meditate sedulously the truths of the 
religion taught at the foot of the cross. 
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Do not wait till you believe ere you 
do this, but learn what religion is 
as taught by Christian apostles ; then, 
if you reject Christianity, you will at 
least know what you reject, and if you 
embrace it you will find many of your 
difficulties melt away, as if the very at- 
mosphere dissolved them. But through 
every process, ‘ pray.’” 

“I will,’ said Eugene, “certainly 
I will; until I have found the truth it 
is but reasonable that I should submit 
to your guidance. Yes, for a while | 
will study, meditate, pray, and endeavor 
to keep my mind unbiassed.” Men- 
tally he added, “ Yes, Euphrasie, | 
will endeavor for a while to forget all 
that could bias me—even you.” 


CHAPTER X. 


SCENE IN THE CASTLE CHAPEL. 


So absorbed, indeed, did Eugene 
continue to be in these pursuits, that 
home influences and home affairs 
seemed to have passed from his mind 
altogether. The long vacation he spent 
at the lakes, studying works which 
certainly college authorities did not put 
into his hands, and which his father 
would scarcely have sanctioned. On 
his return to Cambridge he found M. 
Bertolot absent for a considerable 
time, so his studies continued unaided 
in the theological direction. This en- 
abled him the better to elude the eye 
of observation, and as his father’s son 
was one of the least likely to be affected 
by “ superstition” of any kind, his pecu- 
liar mode of passing his time passed un- 
noticed, only the surprise seemed to be 
that in the classes he did attend he 
took so very slight an interest ; in fact, 
he passed for an indolent young man, 
while in fact reading hard and medi- 
tating deeply on themes forbidden 
by the University regulations. From 
these dreams of his own fashioning he 
was one day unpleasantly awakened 
toa sense of his connection with the 
outer world by a letter from Mr. God- 
frey, detailing in a somewhat bitter 
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spirit, the transactions we have related 
in a previous chapter, and requesting 
him to take an early opportunity of 
visiting Adelaide. Mr. Godfrey stat- 
ed that himself, Mrs. Godfrey, Annie, 
and Hester were about to return home, 
but that Adelaide declined to return 
with them; she wished neither to be 
pitied nor wondered at, when the 
duke’s absence should become publicly 
known. She felt equal to keeping 
up the state becoming her rank, and 
had invited her aunt and Euphrasie to 
domesticate themselves with her for 
some months to come, which arrange- 
ment her friends deemed a very suita- 
ble one. 

Eugene was deeply moved, for fami- 
ly ties had ever been strongly felt by 
him, and to the transient disgust ex- 
cited by his sister's conduct in consent- 
ing to marry the duke, now succeeded 
warm sympathy for the annoyance and 
mortification she endured. Indigna- 
tion against the cause of it was, how- 
ever, useless. The duke was gone, 
and Eugene would have felt some 
difficulty in reconciling a “call of honor” 
under the form of a duel with the new 
philosophy upon which he was so in- 
tent: so it was well for him to be out 
of the way of temptation. His agita- 
tion did not, however, escape the obser- 
vation of his friend, who being just 
returned from his trip, happened to 
call en him on the same morning on 
which he received Mr. Godfrey’s letter. 
Briefly, and in strict confidence, Eugene 
explained the cause. 

“Nay, take it quietly, my young 
friend,” said M. Bertolot. “It is « 
grievous misfortune, I grant, but let 
us leave the result in God's hands ; 
good may come of it yet.” 

“I think I ought to go and see 
Adelaide.” 

“Without doubt; and your aunt, 
too, will welcome you.” 

“ And will you not accompany me 
also? Your presence would be most 
acceptable to Euphrasie and to her 
mother.” 

“ Why—if I thought I should not 
be intruding—” 
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“JT will ascertain that,’ said Eu- 
gene; and he wroté to his sister of 
his proposed visit, and of his desire 
to bring a friend with him. 

The return of post brought a cor- 
dial invitation to both. Accordingly, 
they set out for the castle together, 
and received a most flattering wel- 
come from the inmates. For many 
days all went happily—very happily. 
Eugene’s natural disposition was gay 
and joyous, and this ever made him 
an agreeable companion. At all times 
every member of the family had been 
fond of this representative of a gentle 
house ; but at this particular juncture 
his unaffected cheerfulness rendered 
him especially acceptable to the 
duchess. 

Yet, when the first excitement was 
over, there were many things about 
him which puzzled, even while they 
interested her, She began to feel un- 
certain as to whether she understood 
him. That which seemed a joke, en 
passant, on reflection appeared to con- 
tain some hidden meaning. The cas- 
tle itself was a continual theme with 
him. The number of its large, unoccu- 
pied chambers, which he bade her find 
inhabitants for among those whose 
dwellings were so scant of room that 
they could not even observe the de- 
cencies of life: the vast grounds, 
almost untrodden by human feet, 
among which he was always pretend- 
ing to seek for concealed hermitages ; 
then the retinue of gentlemen and 
ladies who were called servants, but 
whose principal occupation, Eugene 
insisted, was to make work for others ; 
—these were a never-failing source 
of raillery. All these things, which 
flattered Adelaide’s pride, seemed to 
him but subjects of mere banter, and 
certainly did not excite that reverence 
for the “state” in which she lived 
which she expected and desired. 
Then there was M. Bertolot, a poor 
French teacher, nowise elated by the 
condescension with which she, one of 
the greatest ladies in the land, enter- 
tained him. Calm, self-possessed, he 
received her attentiops with as much 
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quiet dignity as if he were her equal. 
Certainly he did not pay her homage ; 
and as homage was precisely that 
for which she had married, she could 
scarcely avoid feeling a little aggrieved 
on the subject, or feeling as if she had 
been defrauded of something that was 
her due; though her natural good 
sense forbade her from showing her 
sensitiveness to her guests. 

The castle was very large—so large, 
in fact, that Adelaide had never en- 
tered all the chambers. More than 
half of it had been dismantled, and 
was generally kept locked. An old 
steward who kept the keys alone 
knew all the intricacies of that part 
of the house, which he asserted had, 
in ancient times, lodged a large body 
of retainers, and that it could now, 
in case of necessity, accommodate 
whole regiments of soldiers. 

One day, in a merry mood, Eugene 
proposed to his sister to escort her 
through her own house on a tour of 
discovery. Sheassented. The house 
was in the form of a quadrangle, en- 
closing a flower garden of considera- 
ble size. In the midst was a reservoir, 
into which a water-god, exquisitely 
sculptured in marble, was pouring a 
continual jet of water. Marble pil- 
lars supported the upper story of the 
mansion, forming beneath an arched 
and cloistered walk round three sides 
of the garden. Already had Eugene 
spent hours here in meditation, for it 
was ever cool, shady, and sequestered ; 
and it being understood that here the 
family alone were admitted, the ser- 
vants consequently kept aloof. 

“ Beautiful cloisters these would 
make,” said Eugene. “ When you 
exchange your ducal coronet for a 
nun’s veil, Adelaide, and your jew- 
elled chain for a rosary, you can come 
here and tell your beads. Your con- 
vent is provided already.” 

“ What an absurd idea!” said the 
duchess. 

“Nay,” said Eugene, “such things 
have been, and may be again.” 

“ Nonsense! this age is too wise for 
that.” 
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They passed on. Even Eugene was 
surprised at the extent of accommo. 
dation in the furnished and inhabited 
part of the building. The old duke 
had so divided the place that he and 
his duchess had had their separate ¢3- 
tablishments under one roof, without 
being cognizant even of each other's 
proceedings. For the last years of 
their lives they had met only on state 
days and on state occasions. 

Adelaide now inhabited the suite of 
rooms occupied by the former duchess, 
Until to-day she had never entered 
those set apart for the duke. 

A shudder ran through her veins as 
as she traversed them, for something 
seemed to whisper her, that here, too, 
ancther duke would die like the former 
—married, yet wifeless—and that the 
entailed dwelling, with its vast grounds 
and cherished heirlooms, would pass 
away from her altogether. 

Eugene saw his sister turn pale, and 
guessing something of what was pass- 
ing in her thoughts, led her hastily 
down a narrow staircase, on the op- 
posite side to which he had entered. He 
opened another door, which brought 
them into a secluded shrubbery, which 
he had never before observed. They 
walked a few yards, and then came to 
a low, vaulted archway. They en- 
tered, for the key was in the lock ; and 
though the door turned somewhat heav- 
ily on its rusty hinges, they easily push- 
ed it open. Another door presented 
itself, and that, too, was unlocked. 
Wondering, they entered. Stealthily, 
yet scarcely knowing why they were so 
hushed, they moved forward, and found 
themselves in a small, deserted chapel. 
Stained glass was in the windows; the 
stone altar yet remained ; fluted pillars 
marked the aisles; a large cross was 
wrought in one of the walls, in stone 
work; but the seats and ornaments 
were gone. <A damp, earthy smell 
pervaded the place. Adelaide was 
chilled and drew back. 

“ Nay, stay one moment,” pleaded 
Eugene. “I will open the window. 
Let us see what this place is.” 

They approached, but suddenly they 
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perceived Euphrasie on her knees, in 
a niche formed in the wall, while M. 
Bertolot, seated on a step beside her, 
seemed in the very act of raising his 
hand over her in benediction. 

Adelaide started as if an adder had 
stung her. She suppressed a shriek 
and hastily turned away. Eugene fol- 
lowed, and reverently closed the door. 

The duchess was too much annoyed 
to speak. She was moody for the rest 
of the day, but made no remark on the 
subject which occupied her thoughts. 
The day after, Eugene was reading 
near ber, while Euphrasie was seated 
by the window, employed in working 
embroidery, when the duchess began, 
in a somewhat bitter tone: 

“Well, Eugene, in one thing you 
have disappointed me. You used to 
be so fond of art ; and your visits to the 
Pantheon have been so very few, and 
so very short, that 1 wonder what is 
the matter with you. What objection 
can you have to what all the world 
terms master-pieces ?” 

“ None at all—indeed none, my dear 
sister. Your statuary is magnificent, 
unrivalled.” This was said in a depre- 
cating tone, for Eugene earnestly wish- 
ed to avoid discussion. “There can 
be no fault to find with the Pantheon. 
It is Lwhoamto blame. I am out of 
taste just now. Jupiter and Mars have 
ceased to interest me. My taste for 
paganism has had its day, [ presume. 
We cannot always be wrapt up in the 
same things.” 

But the duchess was not satisfied 
with this answer. It rather increased 
her annoyance, and she replied in the 
same bitter tone: 

“T marvel to hear you and Euphra- 
sie condemn idolatry, while she is on 
her knees before an image for hours 
together, and you see no idolatry in 
that.” 

“ Mademoiselle de Meglior does not 
worship images that I am aware of,” 
said Kugene, somewhat startled at this 
burst, “though to keep her mind con- 
centrated on one idea, she may pos- 
sibly make use of them.” 

“And what is that but idolatry ?” 


said his sister; “how many of the 
pagans, think you, would mistake a 
statue of Minerva for Minerva herself? 
Their statues were but types to recall 
ideas.” 

“Yes, but the ideas themselves 
were false ; Paganism was the worship 
of physical power, the deification of 
materialism. True religion is the di- 
rect converse of this. It is the eleva- 
tion of the soul to spirituality, the rec- 
ognition of a spiritual God, who cre- 
ated man for his own glory, endow- 
ed him with spiritual life, for the ex- 
press purpose of keeping him strictly 
united to himself. The centre of the 
one system is self or concupiscence. 
The worship rendered is the worship 
of fear, or for the promotion of self- 
gratification. ‘The centre of the other 
system is God, by whom all things are 
made, in whom they still exist, and 
for whom they should exist in will, as 
well as in act., One is paganism, the 
other is Christianity.” 

“ And what may you meati by con- 
cupiscence, most learned Theban ?” 
asked the duchess. 

* Concupiscence is such a love of 
self as prevents us from making God 
the first object of our love,” responded 
Eugene. 

“ And you, in sober earnest, profess 
to think it possible to love God more 
than yourself?” 

“1 think men have done so,” said 
Eugene, “ though they have been but 
few, when compared to the world’s 
masses.” 

“ Men have loved their whims and 
fancies to an astonishing degree, I 
know,” said the duchess ; “ fanaticism 
has abounded on the earth, but fana- 
ticism is, after all, only a species of 
madness; I know not whether it be 
curable or not.” 

“ Do you, then, think it a sort of mad- 
ness to endeavor to find the true and 
living God, and having found, to wor- 
ship him? That, surely, is not your 
grace’s meaning?” There was a 
slight contempt in Eugene’s tone as he 
said this; his sister was nettled and 
answered coldly : 
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“ Man’s spirit is naturally supersti- 
tious, I think: that is the secret of all 
this nonsense about worship. He is 
ignorant, and fears and trembles. En- 
lighten him, and he will walk upright 
and rely on himself alone.” 

“ And what is man, that he should 
rely on himself alone?” responded 
Eugene; “a being weaker than the 
lower animals, needing even more pro- 
tection than they do to defend him 
from the inclemency of the weather, 
and obliged to labor to provide food 
sufficient for himself, while the food of 
calves and goats grows beneath their 
feet. When young, man is powerless ; 
when sick, powerless ; when old, pow- 
erless ; nay, without aid he is usually 
powerless.” 

“ But man generic,” said the duch- 
ess, “ can aid this greatly. Combina- 
tions might be formed which would 
remedy this individual powerlessness. 
Such, they tell me, are jn contempla- 
tion; and when formed, superstition 
will be crushed under the chariot- 
wheels of improvement in man’s phys- 
ical condition.” 

“Tt might,” said Eugene, “if any 
degree of mere animal enjoyment could 
content man, but it cannot. Let man 
surround himself with luxury to the 
highest possible degree, there will still 
be the feeling that a higher life exists 
for him. Man’s soul, the divine spark 
inbreathed by God, can rest only in 
God. Glimpses of high destinies still 
float around us, and in our unsatisfied 
longings—unsatisfied when most pro- 
vided for—we find the pledge that we 
were made for higher things.” 

“Mere Platonic crudities these, my 
dear brother,’ said the duchess, with 
a smile. ‘“ Beware! you are on a 
dangerous path; themes like these 
have misled many a noble mind. 
And look! Euphrasie is smiling an 
assent to your mysticisms ; she thinks 
you are already half-way on the road 
to Catholicity.” 

“No matter by what road we are 
led, provided we arrive at truth,” re- 
sponded Eugene. “ But you are mis- 
taken in your conjecture ; I have not 
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been studying Platonism but Chris- 
tianity.” 

“It may be Christianity is but a 
form of Platonism,” said the duchess : 
“at least many learned men have so 
asserted. What Christianity was in- 
tended to be by its founder I can 
hardly make out; but it seems to have 
borrowed largely from the mystics as 
it travelled through philosophy.” 

“Nay,” said Eugene, “to me that 
appears a gratuitous assumption. 
That to a superficial observer there 
may be some grounds of resemblance 
between the ideas of spirituality, ab- 
stractly considered, entertained by 
the mystics and by the Christians, 
I grant—as also that, to a certain 
extent, man may be capable of 
deducing these abstract ideas from 
observation of nature’s workings. Na- 
ture is a manifestation of the spirit of 
God, consequently there always must 
exist a certain correlative teaching 
in nature corresponding to a higher 
spiritual teaching, though man’s blind- 
ness will not always perceive it; but 
this is only an exterior relationship. 
The spirit of Christianity enfolds a 
principle which natural philosophy 
does not touch.” 

“A principle which is the mere 
creature of human imagination,” said 
the duchess; “ nay, I might say it is 
the offspring of discontent. Man is 
dissatisfied with his lot, and frames a 
heaven for the future. He were more 
wisely employed in remedying the 
present evil.” 

“If it were possible, you should 
say, sister. How many evils can man 
avert? Do we not suffer, from natu- 
ral predisposition, diseases of various 
kinds? Do we not suffer in our affec- 
tions from the misconduct of others? 
And do not the majority suffer an en- 
forced toil, which absorbs their time, 
and leaves them neither energy nor 
leisure for speculative thoughts ? They 
must work or die. Now, philosophy 
would but render a man discontented 
with this state of things—a state which 
leaves the toil to one, and the enjoy- 
ment, supposititious perhaps, but still 
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apparent enjoyment to another. Force 
can compel it—the force of unsatisfied 
nature; but Christianity hallgws it— 
sanctifies it—by teaching how all ap- 
parent hardships may nourish virtue 
and unite the soul to God.” 

“ Nay, I donot dispute that religion 
is necessary for the vulgar,’ said Ade- 
laide. 

“ And are the vulgar to have the 
highest portion? Christianity is the 
exaltation of the soul—paganism, the 
worship of the body. In that case, I 
would rather cast in my lot with the 
vulgar.” 

“If it were but true,” said Adelaide. 

“ Become poor, lofty lady. and you 
will feel its truth. Perchance luxury 
is a kind of anodyne to a human being, 
so that he does not feel his soul when 
under its influence. Become poor ; 
toil, day after day, for a scanty pit- 
tance, and you will find yourself asking 
if man is only a laboring animal. Be- 
come poor, and the soul will speak to 
you of power ‘and aspiration, and ask 
why is this sense of loftiness unused. 
It will ask you why every faculty has 
its legitimate sphere in which to act, 
and the soul alone remain without a 
sphere. Perhaps we need something 
of this experience before we can feel 
the stirrings of the divinity within us 
—before we are prepared to compre- 
hend the truths of religion. Certain it 
is that the gospel was sent peculiarly 
to the poor, and that the refined trifles 
which occupy the minds of the rich, 
prevent their attending to the inward 
voice of the spirit.” 

“ Why, Eugene! you are qualified 
for a Methodist preacher. This is 
mere rant and cant. Religion takes 
no such exalted standing in the minds 
of the vulgar. The Methodist has 
some pet theory to save his soul, with- 
out troubling himself about good works 
at all; and the Catholic tells his beads 
and sets up his images in the very style 
of paganism. They say that at Rome 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary has 
taken the place of the worship of the 
goddess Venus—where is the gain 
there ?” 
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“The patroness of purity in ex- 
change for the goddess of lascivious- 
ness! Nay, surely, sister, that ex- 
change must be a blessed one. What 
I have been trying to express all along 
is, that all that makes us do homage to 
the animal nature—all that worships 
the merely physical—is paganism ; 
while all that represses carnality, pro- 
motes purity, and leads us out of our- 
selves to unite us to God, is Christ’s. 
The union of the saints in Christ is not 
idolatry ; it is but an additional means 


of glorifying God by showing forth, in 


united prayer, the triumph of Christ- 
ianity over death itself.” 

“Do hold your tongue, Eugene. 
Let us have no more of this. Some- 
times you are a Catholic, sometimes 
a Methodist; but in either character 
you will be disowned as my father’s 
son. The idea of your disgracing a 
line of philosophers by such stale 
trumpery !” 

Eugene laughed; and as he saw 
no other way of closing the debate he 
quitted the room, which Madame de 
Meglior was just then entering. But 
the duchess, seriously annoyed, turned 
sharply round upon Euphrasie. 

“TI suppose,” said she, * you have 
been putting these foolish notions into 
the boy’s head. Beware, if you make 
a Catholic of him you will destroy the 
peace of a whole family; but that, I 
suppose, is a secondary consideration to 
making a convert.” 

“ Indeed, your grace—” replied Eu- 
phrasie. 

“ Nay, do not deny it, whether by 
words or looks or acta, ’tis all the 
same ; there was no Catholicity in the 
family until you came into it, and now 
I clearly see some means must be used 
to prevent its spreading.” 

“But,” said Madame de Meglior, 
“in this instance you have forgotten 
that Eugene is almost always at Cam- 
bridge ; how does my daughter's re- 
ligion influence him there ?” 

“T do not know, but you see it has ; 
the boy was well brought up, was ra- 
tional and intelligent; and now to 
adopt these follies! He, the rep- 
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resentative of my fathers house, 
too |” 

Madame de Meglior was now vexed, 
but she ventured no reply; it was ime 
politic to offend the duchess. She liked 
Durimond Castle better than Est- 
court Hall; secretly she hoped that 
Euphrasie had made an impression on 
Eugene’s heart. She would like to 
have seen them married, and she well 
knew that Euphrasie would not mar- 
ry one out of the pale of the church. 
Religion was, to madame herself, 
nothing. She was a no-thinker, not 
an unbeliever: she had lived nearly 
all her life in France, among people 
who sometimes went to mass for form’s 
sake, and who called themselves Catho- 
lics, and she could not comprehend the 
bitter feeling with which her country- 
men regarded the Catholic Church. 
She thought children should be taught 
religion ; it made them dutiful, and for 
her part she did not see that her hus- 
band’s daughter was inferior to her 
nieces. She, however, smothered her 
vexation, as she said: 

“ You think too much of these vaga- 
ries, my dear niece. This is the age 
of tolerance; we must be lenient to 
youthful folly.” 

“This is a serious folly, aunt,” re- 
plied the duchess. “It would make a 
commotion throughout the kingdom, 
were my father’s heir to turn Catho- 
lic.” 

“ Yet the wars of the Pretender are 
long since at an end. Europe scarce- 
ly knows whether a representative of 
the Stuart line is living. It is time 
these feuds should cease. I thought 
‘freedom of thought’ was the watch- 
word of the Godfrey family.” 

“ What freedom of thought is there 
in Catholicity ?” asked the duchess. 

« Nay, that I know not; but I think 
freedom of thought means that each 
one may be of the religion he thinks 
best.” 

“He must not be a Catholic,” said 
the duchess ; “ at least, not outwardly. 
He may think as he likes, of course; 
no one can hinder that.” 

“Ts that the toleration of England, 
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‘may it please your grace ?” said Mad- 
ame de Meglior, banteringly. 

“It is. Why should he be allowed 
to destroy the political influence of 
the family, to mar the marriage of 
my sister, to bring a slur on a re- 
spectable name ?” 

“T had not thought of that,” an- 
swered madame; and for the first time 
she pondered whether it was really an 
evil that Euphrasie should be a Catho- 
lie. 

After this conversation, slight as it 
was, Euphrasie became more and more 
resolved ; till then, though scarcely to 
be called intimate, she had been at 
least friendly with Eugene Godfrey. 
Now she avoided him when she could 
do so without positive rudeness. The 
Countess de Meglior, who began to 
watch her closely, could only perceive 
that her passion for solitude was ever 
on the increase, but her obedience to 
herself never faltered. Madame de 
Meglior, though but little given to re- 
flection, now discovered that this was a 
very convenient disposition for her 
step-daughter to cherish ; for, had she 
wished to be brought forward in the 
great world of fashion, like other g'rls 
of her age, madame’s pride would have 
been wounded at not being able to do 
this in the proper form for her, as the 
daughter of a French nobleman. She 
felt glad, then, that, considering how 
matters stood, the girl had not forgot- 
ten her convent education, and resolved 
for the present to let her pray and 
meditate unmolested, feeling sure that, 
when their estates were restored to 
them, Euphrasie would become like 
the rest of the world among whom they 
moved. As for Eugene, she had 
penetration enough to discover that 
Euphrasie’s bashfulness rather tend- 
ed to fan his fame than to extinguish 
it. 

M. Bertolot, who was aiso watching 
the young people with much interest, 
did his best, on the contrary, to in- 
duce Euphrasie to open her mind to 
Eugene ; but in this he experienced 
so much difficulty at first, that he be- 
gan to think he must abandon the de- 
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sign, when accident came most unex- 
pectedly to his aid. 

The period drew near when their 
visit was to conclude, and on the day 
previous to the one fixed for their de- 
parture, the duchess, who had recover- 
ed her good humor, proposed a pleas- 
ure party to a ruined monastery some 
few miles distant. There were many 
young people of the party, and they 
dispersed themselves in groups about 
the grounds. M. Bertolot gave his 
urm to Euphrasie, and began to ex- 
plore the ruins after a methodical 
fashion. The walls were of great ex- 
tent, many of the rooms remained en- 
tire, and much of the plan could be 
traced; they made out the site of the 
community-room, the chapel, refectory, 
bakehouse, and so forth, and were des- 
canting on the probable locality of 
other apartments when Eugene joined 
them. “This must have been a 
magnificent place,” said he. 

“ History says it was large and well 
endowed,” said his friend. “ What say 
you, Euphrasie,” he continued, “ shall 
we rebuild it for your friends ?” 

“Tt is too large,” said Euphrasie. 

“ Nay, we will suppose an indefinite 
number of nuns, and the enclosure 
wall shall be placed wherever you di- 
rect.” 

“Even then it would be too grand, 
too magnificent for the votaries of St. 
Clare.” 

“You will not accept it, then ?” 

“No; unless I might build on an- 
other scale. Our holy foundress loved 
to seem poor as well as to be poor.” 

“And yet,” said Eugene, “ there 
are some magnificent convents in the 
world.” 

“Yes,” said Euphrasie ; “ some or- 
ders have them exteriorly grand, but 
St. Clare loved everything to be plain 
and poor, even the church.” 

“ And why ?” asked Eugene, “ sure- 
ly a magnificent church is a great ad- 
junct to religion. St. Peter’s at Rome 
is the glory of the world.” 

Euphrasie looked as if about to re- 
ply, but she checked herself. 

M. Bertolot, however, observed the 
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movement, and said, “ Nay, tell us 
your thoughts, Euphrasie.” 

“IT am not sure they are correct,” 
she replied. 

“ Leave us to judge of that. Speak 
them as they are.” 

“Tf I should scandalize you,” said 
Kuphrasie. 

“ Scandalize? Nonsense! 
your idea.” 

“ Well, then,” said the young lady, 
“although splendid edifices have often 
been erected by the piety of the faith- 
ful, and though in all ages it has been 
accounted a good work to adorn the 
House of God, I believe that our holy 
foundress, who was ever watchful over 
the interior spirit, thought there might 
be danger of exciting vanity even in 
that respect, and on that account de- 
sired poverty for her daughters in 
every arrangement. Our own dear 
reverend mother often  inculcated 
upon us the remembrance of the words 
of God, ‘I will not give my glory to 
another,’ and it seems as if there were 
a special temptation to man to indulge 
vain-glory when undertaking any vast 
exterior work for religion. The most 
splendid temple that the world ever 
saw, that of Solomon, lasted barely 
four hundred years ; its founder fell in- 
to idolatry, and the worshippers were 
earried into captivity in punishment 
for their sins. The second temple 
had been built scarcely six hundred 
years when the frequenters of that 
temple, urged on by the priests, cruci- 
fied the Lord of Life. It seems danger- 
ous for man, in this his fallen state, to 
deal personally with magnificence of 
his own creation ; he is too easily puff- 
ed up to render it safe for his soul, 
Therefore is the first beatitude for the 
poor in spirit, who desire no gran- 
deur.” 

“Thus thinking, you disapprove of 
St. Peter’s at Rome !” said M. Berto- 
lot. 

“ Disapprove! nay, reverend father, 
you well know I should not dare to 
disapprove of aught that the church 
has sanctioned. The church has every 
kind of disposition to deal with, and 
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in her wisdom follows St. Paul’s ad- 
vice, in becoming innocently all things 
to all men, that she may gain some to 
Christ. I was merely referring to our 
own dear community, who strive after 
the spirit of .our great foundress. 
Among these, I have seen some weep 
when the desecrations have been de- 
scribed to them of heretics taking 
luncheon baskets within the very walls 
of St. Peter’s, and using the place as 
a lounging apartment or gossiping 
room. Again, I have seen others 
to whom that magnilicent church of 
Rome would bring most saddening 
thoughts, to whom it appeared as a 
monument of the great schism which 
rent the seamless garb of Christ into 
nameless divisions; where not only 
the shade of Luther haunts the fancy, 
but that of the monk Tetzel also, who 
paltered with the doctrine he was sent 
to preach.” 

M. Bertolot shook his head. “ You 
view these matters too strictly,” he 
said; “all men are not like the good 
nuns, accustomed to practise interior 
recollection so perfectly they can dis- 
pense in a measure with exterior aids ; 
to most souls, exterior appliances are 
useful and necessary accessories to 
devotion. The mass of mankind must 
not be judged of by likening them to 
the inmates of a convent; there is a 
wider gulf between than you have 
any idea of.” 

“Nay, I remember my father’s 
death,” said Euphrasie, mournfully ; 
‘but, reverend father, was it not you 
who told me that, in those terrible 
disturbances, the riches of the church 
attracted the wolves to the sheepfold, 
and that the treaswres of the religious 
houses occasioned the thieves to enter 
and take possession ?” 

“True! Too true! my child; yet 
will the piety of the worshipper ever 
seek to adorn the house of God, and 
the richness of the shrine be an indica- 
tion of the fervor of that piety. It 
is alike the pleasure and the duty of 
the votary thus to enrich the house of 
God.” 


“ But,” interrupted Eugene ; 
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“ Mademoiselle Euphrasie speaks 
of herself as if belonging to a con- 
vent already. If not indiscreet, may 
I be allowed to say that I presume 
we are not to take that supposition 
‘au pied de la lettre ?’” 

Euphrasie blushed and looked at 
M. Bertolot, as if asking him to speak 
for her; but he only said, in a kind of 
half-whisper : 

“ Speak for yourself, my child ; it is 
necessary to be explicit.” 

“Then,” said Euphrasie, “TI be. 
lieve you may receive the fact literally, 
I was brought up with the dear nuns, 
and have always believed myself call- 
ed to be one of them. [I still cling to 
the hope of seeing them again.” 

“ But in this country,” said Euv- 
gene, “how can you be a nun ?” 

“T do not know; but when it was 
certain our convent was to be broken 
up, the superioress said to us: ‘As 
the habit does not make the nun, so, 
dear children, neither does the abode. 
For his own wise purposes Divine 
Providence now separates us; but the 
spirit of prayer, the spirit of recollec- 
tion, of obedience, of meekness, of 
chastity and poverty, you all can 
sedulously cherish still; and if it 
seems to you that the circumstances 
are unfavorable, remember that God 
seeth not as man seeth, and he knows 
best what will most contribute to his 
glory and our sanctification. Remem- 
ber, too, that, to a soul living in God, 
exterior circumstances are as nothing; 
so, still, wherever you are, be faithful 
to God and to St. Clare.’ ” 

“But you surely are not a vowed 
nun, mademoiselle ?” 

“ No, but my resolution is taken, 
and I feel that it will never change.” 

Eugene’s brow clouded, and he 
felt a heaviness at the heart which 
oppressed him greatly. Moodily he 
walked by their side until they joined 
the rest of the party, but for the rest 
of the day he was as silent as Eu- 
phrasie herself was wont to be. 

The duchess wondered what had 
come over him, but no remark was 
made on the subject. The next day 
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he and M. Bertolot returned to Cam- 
bridge. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE DUKE AND DUCHESS BEFORE THE 
WORLD. 


Tue Godfrey family had returned 
home depressed and saddened. Over 
Mrs. Godfrey's spirit, in particular, a 
shade seemed cast, which but deepened 
as time passed on. She was a true mo- 
ther, and worldly as were her ideas, her 
affections were very deep. Attached 
to her husband, attached to her chil- 
dren, she felt Adelaide’s position even 
more than Adelaide herself appeared 
to do, for the affections of the young 
bride were by no means of so fervent 
a character as were those of her mo- 
ther, and her pride and haughtiness 
were incomparably greater. Indeed, 
it were difficult to prove that the young 
duchess was a great sufferer at the 
present time. She exercised despotic 
sway over the vassals (as she proudly 
termed them) of her lord’s domains, 
was generous, and in return was much 
beloved and gladly greeted with that 
homage which was dearer to her than 
aught else. 

At the end of six months the duke 
returned. He resided chiefly in town, 
but when in the country he occupied 
the suite of apartments fitted up for 
the former duke. He presented his 
wife at court, stayed with her, and as- 
sisted her in doing the honors during 
the festivities of a London season ; be- 
haved to her in public with the most 
respectful attention, listened to every 
suggestion, and gratified to the best of 
his power every wish she expressed. 
Nothing, in fact, could be better than his 
conduct to his wife before the world ; 
and whatever that world might con- 
jecture, the polite and dignified be- 
havior of both the parties concerned 
gave it little to talk about. To Mr. 
Godfrey the duke gave full authority 
in the settlement of all matters in which 
his daughter was concerned; and as 
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she appeared contented, who could 
have a right to find fault? After re- 
maining a few months at home, the 
duke again departed on the business 
of the embassy, and this time he 
stayed much longer abroad. But as 
Adelaide did not complain, the remarks 
made were soon hushed into silence. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF SOCIAL EQUALITY PUT 
TO THE TEST. 


MapaAMeE DE MEGLIOR continued 
to reside with her niece, and made 
herself so agreeableghat the arrange- 
ment promised to become permanent. 

Euphrasie continued to exhibit the 
same impassive exterior; in appear- 
ance she was but the slave of her mo- 
ther’s will. The duchess regarded her 
as almost a nonentity, at least after 
the fears excited by Eugene’s religious 
tendencies had in some measure sub- 
sided. 

Sut Annie! “a change had come 
oer the spirit of her dream.” She, 
always disposed to romance, was un- 
guarded now. Formerly, Adelaide 
had acted as a check upon Annie’s 
fondness for equality, fraternity, liberty. 
Now that that restraint was withdrawn, 
she imprudently allowed Alfred Brook- 
bank to treat her more and more as an 
equal. It is doubtful whether, even 
if she had reflected, she would have 
foreseen the consequences, for in her 
most republican moods, she never for- 
got that she was a Miss Godfrey of 
Estcourt Hall; and though to amuse 
herself and pass away the time, she was 
willing enough to discuss equality and 
the “ rights of man,” she certainly ex- 
pected to receive full credit for the 
condescension in allowing to an infe- 
rior the privilege of such “ free discus- 
sion” with herself. Home was dull, her 
sister gone, and her cousin gone too: 
her mother was always ailing now, and 
her father, ever newly absorbed by 
some pet plan, kept his darling Hester 
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constantly at his side. Annie was 
alone, and somewhat desolate: Alfred 
Brookbank always on the look out for 
an excuse to bear her company and 
amuse her. Annie was becoming ac- 
customed to his attentions, without at- 
taching any more definite meaning to 
them than she would to the attentions 
of any one of the numerous dependents 
of her father’s house, when, one day, he 
took advantage of a private interview 
to make a formal profession of love. 
This was indeed a surprise ; for, though 
any one else might have expected it, 
Annie had never once thought of such 
a probability. Marriages in her fam- 
ily had always been conducted so dif- 
ferently. Besides, she had never looked 
on Alfred as other than patronized. 
She had not dreamt of such presump- 
tion, though she had allowed him free- 
ly to broach in her presence his doc- 
trine of the “inherent equality” of 
such ‘individuals as are of equal calibre 
of intellect, and of the right of all man- 
kind at large to freedom and equality. 
Her manner of receiving this declara- 
tion was certainly not very flattering ; 
for she drew herself up in a some- 
what haughty manner, and replied that 
the proceeding was so unexpected, so 
uncalled for, that she did not know how 
to answer it, for Mr. Alfred must be 
aware that the difference in their so- 
cial position rendered such a pro- 
posal unanswerable. 

“ To one of ordinary mind, perhaps,” 
said Alfred, somewhat chafed; “ but 
to one like yourself, endowed with an 
understanding above the petty conven- 
tionalities—” 

“T am not above recognizing my 
duty to my family, Mr. Alfred, and 
you must be aware that no one mem- 
ber of it would consent to this.” 

“ Nay, if you only allowed me to 
hope J. had any interest in you, I am 
sure Mr. Godfrey would not refuse 
your wishes.” 

“T have no wish to trouble him on 
the subject,’ was the cold rejoinder, 
somewhat haughtily expressed. 

“T may not hope then—” 

“You may hope nothing on this sub- 
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ject whatever. 
and forever. 
pects—” 

* “You will patronize me. Thank 
you, Miss Annie, but patronage from 
you would suit my temper badly. I 
had thought there was one being in 
the world superior to the influence of 
prejudice, of conventional distinction ; 
but you, too, deem me an inferior, be- 
vause I boast not of paltry wealth or 
of gentle descent. Inferior as you 
deem me, you shall yet feel my power 
—yes, my power !” 

His language and his tone were 
those of a madman, and his flashing 
eyes gave him a frenzied appearance. 
Trembling with rage, the quondam 
lover left the presence of his adored, 
meditating in bitterness the most dire- 
ful revenge. 

Had Annie put any faith in his pro- 
fessions of love to herself, she would 
have been undeceived by this burst of 
rage. Love had not animated hin— 
that was apparent enough ; his disap- 
pointment was but a foiled ambition; 
yet after permitting upward of two 
years’ attentions, conscience told her 
he should have met with a less haugh- 
ty rebuff. The retrospect showed her 
she had encouraged him. She had 
then partly drawn upon herself a 
merited rebuke. She could but ac- 
knowledge this, and, humiliated, Annie 
would willingly have done her part in 
repairing the evil she had occasioned 
by promoting his advancement in life ; 
but this was beyond her power. The 
next news she heard was that Alfred 
Brookbank had prevailed on his father 
to advance him a large sum of money, 
and had set sail for America. 

Time passed on. Estcourt Hall 
became duller every day, and beyond 
the arrival of a new family in the 
neighborhood there was nothing of in- 
terest outside. This family consisted 
of a dowager Lady Conway, her son 
and daughter. They had purchased 
“a place” near the sea for the benefit 
of Lady Conway’s health. Their own 
estates, or rather the son's estates, 
were in a neighboring shire. ‘They 
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If I can aid your pros- 
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were not intellectual, but they were 
wealthy and of good family, and in 
time an intimacy sprang ‘up between 
them and the Godfreys, none knew 
how or why, and in a few months 
after, to the surprise of every one, “ The 
Morning Post” announced that Sir 
Philip Conway, Bart., had led to the 
altar Miss Annie Godfrey, second 
daughter of E. Godfrey, Esq., of Est- 
court Hall. 

The marriage was strictly private. 
Eugene left Cambridge for a day or 
two to be present at it, but he soon re- 
turned to college. Of the nature of 
his studies no one guessed. He did 
not go in for honors, as his father would 
have wished. Nevertheless his tutors 
made a good report of him, and the 
secluded life he led made many sup- 
pose that he was pursuing very deeply 
some pet hobby of his own. 

Indeed, this was partly true; for 
although at his first return to Cam- 
bridge he was much dejected, he soon 
began to reflect that Euphrasie was 
very young; that she not only was 
now completely dependent, but that 
she was likely to continue so; and 
that the most unlikely thing that 
could happen, was the gratification 
of her wish to enter a convent. He 
trusted to time to teach her this, and 
anew hope sprang up within him, and 
that, too, at the very moment that his 
friend, M. Bertolot, began to hope he 
had mastered his feelings for Eu- 
phrasie, and become reconciled to the 
inevitable separation. 

Eugene spoke not of his love, but 
with renewed ardor he addressed him- 
self to study the most important re- 
lationships that can exist for man. 
Guided by the counsels of M. Berto- 
lot, he mastered the evidences of 
Revelation and then assured himself 
that that revelation, once given, was 
divinely protected: that that which 
was intended to shed light on the hu- 
man soul, darkened by sin, was not a 
dubious ignis fatuis, subject to human 
vagaries, but an unerring guide and 
an unfailing lamp. We will not fol- 
low him through his arguments now, 
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as we shall have occasion to make 
him speak for himself on a future 
occasion. 

Time passed on. Annie had been 
married a year or more. Truth to 
say, she was somewhat ennuyée at 
present. Her husband resided chiefly 
on his estate, and this was at some 
distance from Estcourt Hall. There 
was little society in the neighborhood, 
and Sir Philip’s tastes corresponded 
very little with her own. 

The young baronet was perfectly 
well-intentioned, but neither refined 
nor cultivated. The society of his 
farm-bailiff, the walk to the fatting- 
stalls, the talk about the respective 
fattening qualities of turnips and 
mangold-wurzels, the speculations on 
the relative value of farm-yard ma- 
nure, of guano, or of soot, and dis- 
sertations whether each or all should 
be applied as top-dressing or should 
be worked into the soil; such were his 
occupations, and sooth to say, he ex- 
celled in the pursuits he had adopted. 
No beasts at Smithfield could show 
finer points than Sir Philip’s: no 
farm was in finer model order: his 
tanks, his barns, his under-drainings, 
and his irrigations, together with his 
prize cattle of every description, were 
the admiration of the agricultural world. 
He was truly a “lord of the animal 
creation,” and he prided himself on 
being so. Of intellectual culture he 
had small appreciation ; but as he had 
great ideas of order, and deemed him- 
self master by right of “the masculine 
being the most worthy gender,” (which 
was the only idea he retained from his 
Latin grammar, that had been vainly 
endeavored to be flogged into him at 
school,) he would ill have brooked in- 
terference with his rights. To him, 
a wife was a necessary appendage, 
nothing more; as to allowing a wo- 
man to dictate to him, the thing was 
absurd. He was “a lord of creation,” 
and though he wished the world to 
pay due respect to Lady Conway, be- 
cause she was his wife, yet it is ques- 
tionable whether he himself would 
have allowed a woman a voice on any 
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subject beyond those connected with 
domestic economy, and even here he 
reserved to himself the power of veto. 
He loved his wife, certainly, because 
he thought it was a part of his duty 
to do so; besides, he really had some 
sort of animal affection for her. An- 
nie was well-made, of good birth, well- 
educated ; to say the least, he was as 
proud of her as he had been of the 
animal which had won him the first 
prize at the Smithfield cattle-show. 
It was part of his system to have the 
best specimens of animal existence 
domesticated on his estate, and Annie 
did not disgrace his other stock. 

But Annie; poor Annie! She was 
alone in the world, though surrounded 
by everything that could procure bodi- 
ly ease or bodily enjoyment. She 
had horses to ride, she had a carriage 
to ride in, she had gardens and hot 
. houses, plantations and shrubberies ; 
but to her cultivated mind where was 
the response? ‘To the poetry that 
strove within her for expression, where 
was the listener ? 


“The thought that cannot speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break !”” 


But Annie’s was not a spirit to be 
easily broken. Naturally expressive, 
she would have sought interest even 
among the cottagers, had not her hus- 
band’s jealousy forbidden it. He was 
a magnifico, and he liked not that his 
wife should be more popular than him- 
self. He wished to gain the name of 
being a liberal benefactor to his labor- 
ers and cottagers, and would not share 
his reputation even with the being to 
whom he had plighted his faith for 
life. Annie was thus thrown on her 
own resources. Brought up intellectu- 
ally, she found a resource in books ; 
and though at times cast down, she 
rallied again, for youth is buoyant, 
elastic, hopeful, and a literary taste 
carries in itself a wonderful power of 
compensation. But Annie was no 
dreamer, and the ideas that suggested 
themselves demanded action, which as 
yet they were denied: yet Annie read 
en, and thought on. The time for 
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action will one day surely come, she 
thought. 

“Lady Conway,” said Sir Philip 
one day at the breakfast table, “do 
you know any thing of a Mr. Alfred 
Brookbank ?” 

Annie almost started ; she certainly 
changed color, but Sir Philip was not 
observing her;so she answered, “ Yes— 
no—yes ; that is, Sir Philip, the family 
lived at Estcourt, and sometimes visit. 
ed at the Hall.” 

“ He has bought old Gordon’s land, 
and is about to become our near neich- 
bor.” 

“ Indeed ! 
money ? 
him.” 

“ He has made very fortufate spec- 
ulations in America; besides which 
he succeeds to his father’s property.” 

“Is Dr. Brookbank dead ?” 

“ He is, and has left a considerable 
sum behind him; he economized un- 
known to his family, it seems.” 

“ But even so, there is an elder bro- 
ther.” 

“No, he died in America; of thi: 
there is certain news.” 

“In America !” said Annie. 

did not know he was ever there.” 

“No? Well, it seems he ran off 
with a neighbor’s wife, took her to 
America, got tired of her, left her, and 
went off to the woods. There he lived 
some time, but one day was found at 
the foot of some rapids, dréwned.” 

“But how did his family know 
this ?” 

“Some stranger to that district 
identified the body and gave evidence 
before the presiding magistrate, after 
which they searched the shanty in 
which the man had lived, and found 
papers corroborative of his being 
Walter Brookbank, and these papers, 
with sundry articles, they sent home 
to his family, according to the address 
given by the stranger, and they were 
found to have belonged to Walter.” 

“Strange concurrence of events! 
Who was the stranger ?” 

“He gave his name as William 
Jones.” 


How did he get the 
He was poor when I[ knew 
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«Jones! I suppose Smith, Brown, 
or White would have served his pur- 
pose equally as well?” 

“ Why do you suppose that Jones 
was not the man’s name, my lady ?” 

“T do not know, only it seems to me 
a most improbable tale.” 

« Improbable! Why, the family be- 
lieve it, at any rate.” 

“ And the second son is to be estab- 
lished in the neighborhood ?” 

“Yes; he intends to occupy him- 
self in superintending land. I have 
some thoughts of employing him my- 
self.” 

“TI thought you said he inherited 
considerable property.” 

“ Yes, but he has determined to let 
his mother enjoy the income arising 
from the paternal estate, and has also 
promised to care for his sisters’ for- 
tunes. Dr. Brookbank died intestate, 
it seems, but this young man says 
that shall make no difference. He 
appears to be actuated by very high 
principle.” 

Annie did not answer. She was un- 
casy ; especially at the idea of Al- 
fred’s managing her husband’s affairs. 
She feared some sinister motive. Her 
husband noticed the discontented ex- 
pression of her countenance. 

“ Do you not like Mr. Alfred Brook- 
bank ?” he asked. 

“ Well, [hardly know,” said Annie ; 
“but at least I do not consider him a 
man of business. He was not when I 
knew him ; besides, he is young for an 
agent; an older man might suit you 
better, Sir Philip.” 

“T am not sure of that; old men are 
apt to be obstinate and to have plans 
of their own ; I choose to look into my 
affairs myself, and to make my own ar- 
rangements; so that his inexperience 
signifies but little, provided he is indus- 
trious, and that his American success 
proves him to be.” 

Annie knew not what objection to 
offer, and a dark foreboding came over 
her ; nor was this in any way diminish- 
ed when, some few weeks afterward, 
Mr. Brookbank was announced, and 
Sir Philip, instead of receiving him in 
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his library according to his wont with 
gentlemen visitors, directed him to be 
shown into the parlor, in which he and 
Lady Conway were sitting. Annie 
would have escaped had it been prac- 
ticable, but as her departure would 
have attra¢ted Sir Philip’s observa- 
tion, she thought it more prudent to re- 
main. 

Alfred entered, and his bearing was 
so respectful, so distant, that Annie 
would have been reassured, had she 
not felt that at intervals, when Sir 
Philip was not looking, Alfred fixed 
his eyes upon her with the gaze of a 
basilisk ; and once when she chanced to 
look at him she thought the expressioh 
of his features perfectly demoniacal. 
What she had to fear she knew not, but 
that she did fear something was cer- 
tain. 

It was not only Alfred that had come 
to reside in the neighborhood ; his mo- 
ther and two sisters accompanied him. 
The rectory of Estcourt had passed to 
another, and there was no mansion on 
the paternal acres suited for the refined 
tastes of the family, so they had come 
to reside with Alfred in his newly pur- 
chased dwelling. A certain degree 
of visiting between the families would 
have been necessary for old acquaint- 
ance sake, but more soon became in- 
evitable from the ascendency which 
Alfred shortly obtained over the mind 
of Sir Philip. He flattered himself into 
the baronet’s good graces, and made 
himself so agreeable that Sir Philip 
began to think it impossible to live 
without him. Annie tried in vain to 
stem the torrent of intimacy, that threat- 
ened almost to domesticate Alfred in 
her house. Sir Philip was far too 
wise a man to be governed by his wife, 
so he listened to none of her remon- 
strances ; and at times there was a look 
of triumph, as well as of hatred, in Al- 
fred’s features, that made her almost 
tngmble in his presence. Annie was 
naturally strong-minded, yet she could 
not overcome this sensation, which was 
almost a martyrdom, particularly as 
she suspected Alfred was aware of the 
torment she underwent. She wrote to 
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her ‘aunt, who was still at Durimond 
Castle, to request that she and Euphra- 
sie would come and spend some time 
with her, hoping to gain courage in 
their society, and perhaps protection ; 
but the answer was unpropitious : 

“The Duke of Durimond had re- 
turned home seriously unwell, and 
at that moment it would be improper 
and unkind to leave the duchess with- 
out society.” 

Annie must, then, endure life as best 
she could. Alfred found himself visit- 
ing at Sir Philip’s on terms of appar- 
ent equality, and often a party was 
made up of such society as the neigh- 
vorhood afforded, expressly for the 
purpose of introducing the family so 
obnoxious to Annie. Nay, she was in 
& manner compelled to take her turn in 
visiting them, repugnant as it was to 
her feelings. 

On these occasions Annie behaved 
with condescension and politeness, but 
with nothing more. She received Al- 
fred with the most formal courtesy; he 
returned her salute with one of appar- 
ently the most profound respect. Few 
more words were interchanged than 
were absolutely necessary. 

It was the current opinion that Lady 
Conway liked not the society of her 
inferiors, and Sir Philip, participating 
inthe idea, strove to combat it, although 
he was no leveller in general; but in 
Alfred’s case he thought the prejudice 
she entertained ought to yield to such 
superior merit. 

One evening a social party met at 
Sir Philip’s. Singing and dancing 
were gcing on; but Alfred was un- 
usually dull, he could not be prevailed 
upon to join in any amusement, The 
baronet, fancying his wife’s coldness 
might have had some influence in pro- 
ducing this effect, said to her in the 
hearing of all the party : 

“My lady, was Mr. Brookbank so 
dull when he visited at Estcourt Hal}? 
Did he never sing to you there ?” 

“Mr. Brookbank has a very fine 
voice,” was the reply; “I have often 
heard him sing beautiful melodies.” 

“ Nay, then, call upon him, in memory 
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of ‘ Auld lang syne,’ to sing for you, 
my lady; no other has the power to 
arouse him to-night.” 

Annie turned to Alfred and said in 
a dignified manner, “ You hear Sir 
Philip’s request, Mr. Brookbank ; will 
you consider it mine ?” 

Alfred started, looked at her, and 
bowed. He answered in a tone so low 
that only she could hear its purport : 

“You have asked for a madman’s 
song, my lady ; what else can memory 
produce ?” 

Declining the offer of an accompani- 
ment, he seated himself at the piano, 
and drew forth notes so wild, so terri- 
fic, that the whole party were electri- 
fied ; then assuming the mien and ges- 
ture of one crazed in his intellect, his 
loud and clear voice gave full force to 
the following : 


Oh! bid me not recall the past, 
Though calm appear my features now, 
Hid though from sight the fevered blast, 
That caused the spirit’s overthrow. 


*Tis not in mortal power again . 
Youth’s buoyant transport to recall ; 
Tis hushed—forever hushed—the strain 

That could with joy the heart enthral. 


Visions of truth have passed me by, 
Mocking the sense, with shapes unreal, 

Filling each pulse with melody, 
Thrilling the heart with joys ideal, 


And freedom, independence, love, 
In dreams have risen to my sight— 
In dreams essayed my heart to prove. 
They vanished at return of light. 


And earth is all unholy now. 

Venal its joys !—its highest bliss 
To lay that false ideal low— 

To crush the hope of happiness. 


Love gone! one wish doth yet remain— 
One thought the maddened brain to whet: 

Joy vanished ! its fell rival—pain— 
Forbids the spirit to forget. 


Pain, pain triumphant, speaks of power 
To seize the serpent’s foulest sting, 

Therewith to bid the tyrant cower, 
Back to return the poisoned spring. 


Yes! I'll unveil those mocking forms, 
Those shapes of grace, all sent from hell ; 
I will reveal the latent storms 
That ’neath the placid surface dwell. 


Thus proudly I’ll unveil deceit ; 
Thus fearfully I'll stifle pain— 

The mask torn off—made known the cheat— 
Ne’er shall the false one rest again ! 


With trust destroyed, with pleasure gone, 
Earth yields the soul no fitting mate ; 
But standing fearless and alone 
The vengeful spirit lives—to hate. 





Autumn. 


The emphasis that was given to 
‘this wild song struck terror to the 
hearts of the hearers, espécially as the 
singer himself seemed frantic with ex- 
citement. When it was finished a 
pause ensued, as if all present wanted 
to take breath; and Sir Philip found 
voice to say : 

“ Why, where on earth, Brookbank, 
did you learn such a ditty as that? 
You have absolutely frightened the 
young ladies ; they think you half mad, 
yourself.” 

" Jt is the lay of a madman in good 
earnest,” said Alfred, “he who com- 
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posed it was crazed by disappointed 
love; I sing it now and then as a 
warning to young ladies not to be too 
cruel.” 

He looked round the room for Annie 
as he spoke ; but Annie was no longer 
there; every line of that song had 
spoken volumes to her, in telling her 
what a bitter enemy she’ had raised, 
and as the last word vibrated on the 
singer’s lips, she left the apartment. 
When she returned she was very pale. 
She felt conscious that Alfred was 
watching her every movement, and 
that feeling made her miserable. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





From Chambers’s Journal, 


AUTUMN. 


Autumn is dying, alas! Sweet Autumn is near to her death ; 
All through the night may be felt her languid scented breath 

Coming and going in gasps long-drawn by the shivering trees, 
Out on the misty moors, and down by the dew-drenched leas. 


Autumn is dying, alas! Her face grows pallid and gray ; 
The healthy flush of her prime is momently fading away ; 
And her sunken cheeks are streaked with a feverish hectic red, 
As she gathers the falling leaves, and piles them about her bed. 


Autumn is dying, alas! 


Her bosom is rifled and bare ; 


Gone is the grain and the fruit, and the flowers out of her hair, 
Whilst her faded garment of green is blown about in the lanes, 
And her ancient lover, the Sun, looks coldly down on her pains. 


Autumn is dying, alas ! 


She lies forlorn and alone ; 


The little chorusing birds have a broken, unhappy tone 
As they fly in a crowd to the hedge when the evening mists arise, 
To curtain the bed of death, and shadow the closing eyes. 


Autumn is dying, alas ! 


But to-night the silent cloud, 


Dropping great tears of rain, will come and make her a shroud, 
Winding it this way and that, tenderly round and around, 
Then catch her away in its arms from the damp, unwholesome ground. 


Autumn is dead, alas! Why alas? All her labor is done, 

Perfected, finished, complete, ’neath the wind and the rain and the sun : 
All the earth is enriched—the garners of men run o’er; 

There is food for man and beast, and the stranger that begs at the door. 


Look to thy life, Q man! Swiftly approaches the night ; 
Whatsoever thy hand finds to do, do it with all thy might. 
Labor right on to the end: let thy works go forth abroad ; 
Then turn thy face to the sky, and enter the “joy of thy Lord.” 
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From The Dublin Review. 


PROTESTANT PROSELYTISM IN EASTERN LANDS.* 


THERE are few impartial and well- 
informed Protestants who will not 
confess that their missions through- 
out the world have invariably proved 
to be utter failures. No matter to 
what sect or denomination they be- 
long, or from what country or associa- 
tion their funds are derived, Protest- 
ant missionaries, as preachers of that 
gospel about which they speak so 
much, never have converted, and we 
believe never will, convert the heathen 
save by units and driblets, hardly 
worthy of mention. In India, in 


Turkey, in Africa, among the South- 
Sea ‘Islanders, and the Red Indians 
of America, the result of Protestant 
missionary labor is the same wher- 
ever it has been tried. The people 


to whom their missionaries are sent 
may, and often do, become more or 
less civilized from intercourse with 
educated men, and often learn from 
those who wish to teach them higher 
matters, some of the arts and appli- 
ances of European life. Some few 
certainly embrace what their preach- 
ers deem to be Christianity ; and oc- 
casionally, but very seldom, small 
communities of nominal Christians 
are formed by them. But to bring 
whole regions of the inhabitants to 
the foot of the cross—to convert 
whole nations to Christianity — to 
prove that their converts have em- 
braced a system in which a man must 


* 1. The Gospel in Turkey, being *‘ the Tenth and 
Eleventh Annual Reports of the Turkish Missions- 
Aid Society.” Published at the Society’s Office, 7 
Adam Street, W.C.; at Nisbet’s; and Hatchard’s, 
London, 1864-5. 

2. The Lebanon: a History and a Diary. By 
David Urquhart, London: Newby. 1860. 

8. Journal of a Tour in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
and Greece. By James Laird Patterson, M.A, 
London: Dolman. 1852, 

4. Prospectus of “ the Syrian Protestant College.” 
Issued by “The Turkish Missions-Aid Society.” 
London. 1865, 


do what is right as well as believe 
what is true—are triumphs which 
have hitherto been reserved for the 
Catholic Church, and for her alone. 
But, even humanly speaking—and 
quite apart from all considerations of 
the truth as existing only in the ark 
which our Lord himself built—can we 
wonder at these results? Are there any 
who have sojourned in, or even passed 
through the lands where missionaries 
of both religions work, and have not 
compared the Catholic priest with the 
Protestant minister who has come out 
to preach the gospel in those coun. 
tries? Take, for instance, an up- 
country station in British India. [: 
there a Protestant missionary in th 
place? If so, he is a man with con- 
siderably more than the mere scrip 
and staff of apostolic days in his pos- 
session. As wealth goes among Eng- 
lishmen in the East, he is perhaps not 
rich; but he is nevertheless quite at 
his ease, and certainly wanting for 
nothing. He has his comfortable bun- 
galow ; his wife and children are with 
him; the modest one-horse carriage is 
not wanting for the evening drive of 
himself and family ; nor is the furni- 
ture of his house such as any man 
of moderate means need despise. He 
has a regular income from the society 
he represents ; and his allowances are 
generally such as, with a little care, 
will allow of his living in great com- 
fort. And, finally, if he falls sick, too 
sick to remain in the country, the 
means of taking him home again to 
England or America are forthcoming 
at a moment’s notice. He is gener- 
ally a good linguist ; for having noth- 
ing else to do during six days of the 
week, he devotes much of his time to 
the study of the vernacular. He is re- 
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spected by the European officers of the 
station ; for he is often the only person 
they ever see in the shape of a clergy- 
men. He is almost always an honest, 
upright man, with little or no know- 
ledge of the world, and, if possible, 
less of the natives to whom he is sent 
to preach. This, however, does not 
matter; for, except among his own 
personal servants, he makes no con- 
verts, and has but few hearers. There 
is no positive harm in him, but as lit- 
tle active good. He is a fair sample 
of a pious-minded Calvinist, but is cer- 
tainly no missionary, as Catholics un- 
derstand the word. So far from hav- 
ing given up anything to come out to 
India, both he, his wife, and his—gen- 
erally very numerous—offspring are 
much better off than if he had re- 
mained in his native Lanarkshire or 
Pennsylvania. If he belongs to the 
Church of England, he is very often 
a German by birth, and appears to 
have “ taken orders” in the establish- 
ment without having for a moment 
abandoned his own peculiar theological 
Some few Englishmen—liter- 
ates, hardiy ever University men— 
are to be found here and there, as 
English Church missionaries; but 
these are few and far between, nor do 
their labors often show greater results 
than those of their Presbyterian fel- 
low-laborers. Even Dr. Littledale * 
speaks of “ the pitiful history of Angli- 
can missions to the heathen;” and he 
might with great truth have extended 
his verdict to the missions of every 
other denomination of Protestantism. 

In contrast to the Protestant, take 
the European Catholic missionary in 
the East, as apart from the native-born 
priest. He is invariably a volunteer 
for the work, either a monk or a secular 
priest, who, aspiring to more severe 
labor in his Master’s vineyard, has 
chosen the hard and rugged path of a 
preacher of the gospelin pagan lands. 
As a general rule, you will probably 
find him living in an humble room in 
the native bazaar, and depending for 


views. 


*See The Missionary Aspect of Ritualism, in the 
Church and the World, (London: Longmans.) 
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his daily bread upon the charity of his 
flock, or the contributions of any Eng- 
lish Catholic officer or civilian who 
may happen to be in the neighbor- 
hood. He is Catholic in his nation as 
in his creed; for you may find him 
French, Belgian, Italian, Spanish, 
Irish, or English. The present writer 
has met a French nobleman and the 
son of a wealthy Yorkshire squire la- 
boring and preaching as Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries to the natives of India and the 
poor Irish soldiers who form so large a 
portion of every garrison in that coun- 
try. Is it, then, to be wondered at if, 
notwithstanding their superior means 
and far greater worldly “ respectabili- 
ty,” the Protestant missionaries do 
not succeed as ours do; or rather, 
that whereas our missions are never 
without fruit, theirs seldom show 
forth even a few sickly leaves? But 
the simple fact is, the missionary spirit 
—or rather the spirit which leads a 
man, if he believes that duty to God 
calls him to abandon family, wealth, 
comfort, health, nay, life itself—never 
has, and never can be, understood 
by Protestants, whether climbing the 
heights of ritualism, or sunk in the 
depths of Socinianism. Catholics are 
ofien angry with Protestants, because 
the latter are uncharitable respecting 
monks, priests, and nuns. Catholics 
are wrong in being angry. Hardly 
any person who is not a Catholic can 
understand the spirit which moves men 
and women to make such sacrifices for 
the love of God, and counts the loss as 
so much gain. The very idea of these 
acts is to him as color to one who has 
been blind from his birth: he not only 
-annot understand it, but you cannot 
explain it to him. This is a truth to 
which every convert will bear testi- 
mony, after his eyes have been opened 
to the truths of God’s one and only 
Church, and which even few of those 
who have been Catholic from their 
youth upward can realize. 

But notwithstanding “the pitiful 
history” of Protestant missions to the 
heathen, the work of these gentlemen 
in that direction is not deserving of 
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other sentiment than that of pity. If 
men will labor in fields where they 
can bring forth no harvest, and if 
others will pay them for doing no good, 
the affair is theirs, not ours. They 
never can do harm to the Church in 
those regions, for they achieve neither 
good nor evil to any one, further than 
by giving the natives in places where 
there are no Catholic missionaries a 
very erroneous idea as to what the du- 
ties of a Christian teacher ought to be. 
Not so, however, in those countries 
where Protestantism has sent its emis- 
saries to undermine the faith which 
flourished among the inhabitants cen- 
turies before the very name of Prot- 
estant was known or heard of. To 
help such undertakings, “The Turk- 
ish Missions-Aid Society” was estab- 
lished -and is kept up, and it is to the 
two reports of that soviety at the head 
of: the list of works under notice, that 
we would call the especial attention 
of Protestants, even more than Cath- 
olics, throughout England. 

The “Laws and “Regulations” of 
“The Turkish Missions-Aid Society” 
are divided into nine clauses, and in 
the second of these we are told that— 

“ The object of this society is not to originate 
a new mission, but to aid existing evangelical 
missions in the Turkish empire, especially the 
American.” 

What these “ evangelicals” missions 
are, and to whom the “ American” mis- 
sionaries are sent, we shall see pres- 
ently. As a matter of course, the so- 
ciety is supported by the very cream 
of “evangelical” Protestantism, hav- 
ing Lord Shaftesbury for its President, 
Lord Ebury as Vice-President, and 
Mr. Kinnaird as Treasurer. The sub- 
scriptions are very large indeed, and 
from the “ statement” furnished by the 
report for 1864-65, we find that no 
less a sum than £24,672 5s. has been 
sent out to the East for “native agen- 
cies” alone, since the commencement 
of the society, now about eleven years 
ago ; this, of course, being all in addi- 
tion to the very heavy sums and 
comfortable salaries furnished by the 
American society, called the Board 
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of Foreign Missions, by which these 
missions and missionaries are main- 
tained. 

It would appear that the “fields” 
occupied by these American missions 
are five in number, and the present 
condition of them is thus summarized 
in the eleventh, the latest, annual re- 
port, now before us: 


| 
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These “missions” have been at 
work, some more, some less time; but 
a fair average for the whole would be 
about twenty-five years. It will be 
observed that in the five “ fields ” there 
are but 2,642 “church members,” or 
what, among Catholics, would be 
termed communicants. The individu- 
als who come under the head of “Aver- 
age Sabbath Attendance,” can no more 
be termed Protestant than his grace 
the duke of Sutherland can be called 
a Catholic because he was present 
at the funeral of Cardinal Wiseman. 
But we will grant, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the 2,642 “ church mem- 
bers” are earnest, consistent Protest- 
ants. If so, and taking into calculation 
only the funds furnished by the Turk- 
ish Missions-Aid Society, as quoted 
above, these converts are not very 
valuable, for they have only cost 
something less than ten pounds each. 
But if to the £24,672 5s., we add all 
that the American Board of Missions 
has paid in the same period as salaries 
for missionaries, for “native assist- 
ants,” for schoolmasters, rents, building 
of churches, printing, books, and the 
passage-money of missionaries and 
their families to and from the East, we 
shall find that there is not one of these 
individuals whose conversion has not 
one way and another cost a round 
three thousand pounds. At this price 
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they ought to be staunch anti-papists, 
for their religion has been a very high- 
priced article. 

Let us turn for a moment to the 
second book on the list at the head of 
this article. No one who has read a 
line of the well-known Mr. Urquhart’s 
many writings on political questions, 
will ever accuse him of Catholic tend- 
encies on any subject. He is not a 
bigot, indeed ; nor, again, does he ever 
defend the past history of Protestant- 
ism, for he is too well read to uphold 
what every honest man, with the 
knowledge of an ordinary school-boy, 
must condemn. In oriental maiters, 
moreover, Mr. Urquhart has his pe- 
culiar views ; but as these have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the questions 
of Protestant and Catholic, missionary 
or non-missionary, we may fairly ac- 
cept what he says on the subject as 
the testimony of an impartial witness. 
Here, then, is what he writes respect- 
ing the Catholie clergy and the secta- 
rian missionaries’ in Syria and Mount 
Lebanon : 

“The Roman Catholic regular and secular 
clergy are established here as in any other 
Roman Catholic country ; that is to say, they 
are pastors of flocks, and not missionaries. 
The Protestants have no flocks, and they are 
sent with a view to creating them.. Twenry- 
FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS are yearly subscribed 
in the United States for that object, and the 
missionaries come here having to justify the 
salaries they receive.” —TheLebanon, vol. ii. 
p. 78. 


The italics in the above quotation 
are our own, and we have thus mark- 
ed the words in order to draw attention 
to what every travellet in the East, 
not bitten with the “pure gospel” 


mania, has borne testimony. But let 
us return once more to the “ statement” 
of the five missionary “ fields” occu- 
pied by the Americans in the East. 
Mr. Urquhart would never make an 
assertion like the above without chap- 
ter and verse for what he says; and 
when he writes that TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS are yearly sub- 
scribed in the United States to support 
their missionaries in the East, we may 
very safely consider the statement to 
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be true. We cannot, however, suppose 
that for this enormous sum the missions 
in Syria only are meant, for then each 
one of the two hundred “ church mem- 
bers ” with which that land is blessed 
would cost a small fortune in himself. 
But at the same time it is impossible 
not to allow that he must mean the 
American missionary establishments 
in the East generally—the five “ fields,” 
of which a “statement” has been 
copied above, and the total of whose 
“church members” amounts to 2,642. 
And even with this calculation it will 
be seen that every Protestant commu- 
nicant costs the pretty little annwal sum 
of about £9 10s. for his conversion. 
and subsequent religious instruction. 
We are given to finding fault, and not 
unnaturally so, with the cost of the 
Established Church in Ireland; but 
what is this when compared with the 
price of the “ Gospel in Turkey”? It 
is doubtful whether—apart, perhaps, 
from some other Protestant missionary 
“field” of which we are yet ignorant 
—the religious instruction of any 
people in the known world costs as 
much. It is as if each ten individuals 
had a curate entirely to themselves, 
and each hundred “ church members ” 
a very well-paid private Anglican rec- 
tor of their own. No wonder that we 
are told the Syrian Protestant con- 
verts think highly of their new creed, 
“the Gospel of Christ,” as it is modest- 
ly called. In acountry where every- 
thing is more or less measured by a 
monetary standard, a convert for whose 
spiritual well-being £9 10s. per annum 
is paid must believe himself to be in 
a state of exaltation, considering that 
had he remained in his own church, 
his Maronite, Greek, Greek Catholic, 
or Armenian priest—having to say 
mass every day, to attend to some one 
or two thousand parishioners probably 
scattered over a large district—would 
consider himself very fortunate indeed 
if he had a stipend of two thousand 
piastres a year, or about £20, of which 
more than half would be paid in corn, 
oil, or fruits. The fathers of the Jesuit 
mission in Syria are allowed a thou- 
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sand francs, £40, for the travelling ex- 
pences, clothing, table, etc., of each 
priest when engaged on missionary 
work away from the house of his com- 
munity ; how, then, is it that the 
American missionaries cost so very 
much more? We will take up our 
quotation from Mr. Urquhart again, 
at the point where we lett off: 


“They (the American missionaries) have 
town-house and country-house, horses to ride 
and an establishment and a table which 
speaks well for the taste of the citizens of 
the United States. These are results obtain- 
ed by exertion and combination, and which, 
affording enjoyment in their possession, 
prompt to efforts for their retention. The 
persons thus raised to affluence and consider- 
ation in a fine and luxurious climate would 
have to sink back to hard conditions of life, 
if not to want and destitution. This relapse 
presents itself as the consequence of failing 
in the creating of congregations, or at least 
of supplying to those who subscribe the funds 
plausible grounds for expecting that the con- 
summation was near. Looking at the country, 
nothing can be more painful and more hope- 
than the contest: nowhere is an ear 

As to converting the Turks, they 
might just as well try to convert the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury. 


less 


open. 
t 


% % 


Jews, it would be 
much better for the United States to 


* As to converting the 
send 
missionaries to Monmouth-street. There 
remain, then, but the Maronite, the Greek, 
the Greek Catholic, Armenian, and Nestorian 
churches, that is to say Christians, to con- 
vert. From the pre-existing animosities 
among the Christians, the missionaries could 
not so much as open their mouths to any of 
the members of these communities on the 
subject of religion, and therefore it is a total- 
ly different course that they have adopted. 
Tey have offered themselves as schoolmas- 
ters; not as persons depending for remuner- 
ation on their claims to the confidence of 
parents, and on their proficiency; but sup- 
plying instruction gratuitously, and adding 
thereto remuneration to the scholars in 
various shapes. Their admission in this form 
has been forced upon the people by the Turk- 
ish government. The condition, however, 
has been appended to it, that they should not 
attempt to interfere with the religious belief 
of the pupils. This has been going on for 
years ; the money continuing to be supplied 
on the grounds that Protestant congregations 
are being created, and the proceeds enjoyed 
by the missionaries on their undertaking that 
they shall not create them. 

“« The statistical under-current is, however, 
veiled or disguised from the men (the mis- 
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sionaries) themselves, The one generation 
has, so to say, succeeded the other. The 
new men come out occupied with their own 
zeal, not caring critically to examine the posi 
tion in which they stand, and entering at 
once on a contest already engaged. They 
are filled with contempt for everything 
around them ; and to religious zeal, fa 
sufficiently active impulse, is superadded the 
necessity of furnishing reports for public 
meetings and periodicals in America—re. 
ports which, failing to contain statements of 
proselytes secured, have at last to supply 
narratives of contests undertaken and martyr 
dom endured.” —7he Lebanon, vol. ii. pp 

80. 

Our author has,in the forevoing 
paragraph, certainly touched most of 
the weak points of Protestant mission- 
ary working. Even a cursory analysis 
of the reports before us confirms 
every word of this quotation from his 
book. Like every Prostestant account 
of missionary work, the Turkish Mis- 
sions-Aid Society’s Reports are inter 
larded with scriptural quotations, hay- 
ing always the same significance—that 
the time for seeing the result of the 
labor has not yet come, but soon will 
be; or, as Mr. Urquhart puts it, they 
supply to those who subscribe thi 
funds, plausible grounds for expecting 
that the consummation is near. 

Some years ago, a grand case of 
quasi martyrdom was reported at 
Exeter Hall, and must have 
worth much money to 


itse 


been 
the societies 
who furnish missionary funds for the 
East, both in England and Americe. 
It was the cause of many questions 
being asked, and much correspondence 
being furnished, in both Houses of 
Parliament. Dispatches were written, 
the Turkish Government threatened, 
and the life of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, who was then our representative 
at the Porte, made a burden to him 
for a time with extra work. The story 
was that some American Protestant 
missionaries, when “preaching the 
Gospel” on Mount Lebanon, were 
stoned and otherwise ill-treated, being 
finally turned out of the village in 
which they resided ; some of them be- 
ing badly wounded, The tale was 
well told, but, like other histories of 
the kind, was allowed to be forgotten 
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as soon as it had served its purpose. 
Here is Mr. Urquhart’s version of the 
affair, and, gathered as it was in the 
country itself, is not unlikely to prove 
the true version of the story : 

“The missionaries arriving at Eden (a vil- 
lage not far from the celebrated cedars of 
Lebanon, the inhabitants consisting entirely 
of Maronite Catholics) entered a house, and 
disposed themselves to occupy it. The mas- 
ter of the house told them that he would not 
and could not receive them. They persisted, 
threatening him in the name of the Turkish 
authorities. A great commotion ensued, and 
the people, with the fear of the Turkish 
authorities before their eyes, devised a plan 
for dislodging the missionaries by unroofing 
the house. A roof in the Lebanon is not 
composed of tiles and rafters; to touch a 
roof is a very serious affair, not to be under- 
taken in wantonness. The people had the 
satisfaction of seeing the missionaries mount 
and depart, without any act on their part 
which would expose them to after-retribu- 
tion.” — Zhe Lebanon, vol. ii. p. 82. 


As we said before, Mr. Urquhart is 
one of the very last men who could be 
accused of any leaning toward Catho- 
licism, still less of any affection toward 
the native 
Syria and Lebanon. Of this his 
volumes bear witness in every chap- 
ter. But in a dozen instances he 
proves what. we have so often heard 
asserted by travellers returned from 
these regions, that the people do not 
want, and do not wish for, the Ameri- 
can missionaries, and would far rather 
be withoutthem. Also that wherever 
these Protestant apostles are located, 
their presence is a continual source 
of trouble and annoyance, by causing 
quarrels among the people, and that 
their sojourn in the land is most cer- 
tainly not conducive either to the 
glory of God on high, or of peace on 
earth to men of good will. That their 
so-called mission has been a most com- 
plete religious fiasco, is pretty well 
proved by the returns which at page 
308 we copy from these reports. If 
the reader will but turn back to it, he 
will find that with twenty-four mis- 
sionaries and thirty-seven native as- 
sistants, the number of “ church mem- 
bers” in the Syrian “ field” amounts to 
no more than two hundred, and this 


Christian population of 
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after the Americans have worked as 
missionaries in this “field” for the 
last quarter of a century or more. 
Surely no clearer proof than this is 
wanting for endorsing what Mr. Urqu- 
hart has said above respecting the 
way and the reason why these reli- 
gious undertakings are puffed up, and 
“plausible grounds” given for expect- 
ing that the consummation of “ gospel” 
triumph is at hand. 

There is, perhaps, no Christian pop- 
ulation in the world more united as a 
body, more attached to their clergy, 
more faithful in their holding to the See 
of Peter, or more orthodox in every 
particle of their faith, than the Maro- 
nites of Mount Lebanon. To illus- 
trate, even in the most superficial man- 
ner, the history and ritual of this sin- 
gular people would extend this paper 
far beyond our limits. Suffice it to 
say that upward of ONE THOUSAND 
years before the discovery of America, 
the holy sacrifice of the mass was 
offered up in their churches, and mat- 
ins, lauds, vespers, and complins sung 
every morning and evening in their 
sanctuaries, just as at the present day. 
Their name is derived from that of St. 
Maroun, a holy hermit, who, in the 
fourth century, when the heresies of 
Eutyches and the errors of Monothel- 
ism were so common throughout the 
East, preserved the inhabitants of 
Lebanon and the adjacent parts from 
those influences. “The Maronites,” 
says Mer. Patterson, in his work, which 
is the third on our list at the head of 
this paper,— 

“The Maronites maintain that they have 
never swerved from the Catholic faith, and 
love to assert that their Patriarch is the only 
one whose spiritual lineage from St. Petgr, in 
the see of Antioch, has been unbroken by the 
taint of heresy or schism.” (P. 389.) 


Their secular clergy number about 
1,200, and the regulars, inhabiting six- 
ty-seven monasteries, comprise some 
1,400 monks, priests, and lay brothers. 
They have besides fifteen convents, in 
which there are about 300 nuns. 


“ The blessings of education (continues the 
same author) are widely diffused among the 
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Maronites. Almost all are able to read and 
write ; and though few even of the clergy can 
be called learned, they are all sufficiently in- 
structed in the most necessary things, and 
especially in the practical knowledge of their 
faith. Offences are rare among them, 
crimes almost unknown. The number of 
the Maronites of Lebanon appears to be 
about 250,000. In 1180, William of Tyre 
estimated them at more than 40,000; in 
1784 Volney placed them at 115,000; and 
Perrier, in 1840, at 220,000. Elsewhere they 
are hardly to be found; the largest number 
I know of is at Cyprus, where there are about 
:,500. A few also are found at Aleppo and 
Damascus, and some at Cyprus. 

“There are (among the Maronites of Leb- 
anon) four principal colleges for the educa- 
tion of the clergy. The most ancient is that 
of Ain Warka, in which between thirty and 
forty pupils are educated. They are taught 
Arabic (their vernacular), Syriac, which is the 
liturgical language of this rite ; logic, moral 
theology, Italian, and Latin. Six exhibitions 
for the maintenance of as many scholars at 
the College of Propaganda were attached to 
this college. At the time of the first French 
occupation of Rome, the funds which pro- 
vided for them were seized, and have never 
been restored ; but the pupils still go to Rome, 
ang many of them are to be met with in the 
higher ranks of the Maronite clergy.” (P. 
388.) 

It is then to turn this people, and 
these priests, from the faith which they 
have so long and so honestly held, and 
from the spiritual paths in which they 
have walked for at least fifteen hun- 
dred years, that respectable black- 
coated American gentlemen, whose ex- 
perience of life has been confined to 
Boston or New York, are sent over 
and maintained by the funds furnished 
by the zealous evangelicals of Eng- 
land and the United States. No won- 
der if those to whom they come would 
rather be without them. With the 
peoffe whom they are sent to “ con- 
vert” they have not a single idea in 
common. The very vernacular of the 
country has to be studied and learnt by 
them (an undertaking of at least two 
or three years, as Arabic is perhaps 
the most difficult language in the world 
for an adult to acquire a proficiency in), 
before they can preach or even con- 
verse with those whom they wish to 
teach what they themselves deem, the 
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truths of eternal life. Without the 
most remote approach to anything like 
a ritual, and without even the barest 
liturgy to recommend them, they come 
among a people who from their very 
infancy are perhaps more familiar with 
the meaning and teaching of earnest 
ritualism than any nation on earth. 
Mr. Urquhart, in the quotation we have 
given elsewhere, says of the Amer- 
ican missionaries, that “ as to convert- 
ing the Turks, they might just as well 
try to convert the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ;” might he not have said the 
same as to the converting of the Ma. 
ronites? From the 200 “church 
members,” which the returns of the 
Turkish Missions-Aid Society state as 
the result of the “missionary” labor 
on the Syrian “ field” during the quar- 
ter of a century and more which the 
work has been going on, if we deduct 
the personal servants of the twenty- 
four missionaries, and of the thirty- 
seven native assistants, how many will 
then be left as real, true, and earnest 
converts from their own faith to that 
which the American missionaries 
would teach them? “ It has to be ob- 
served,” says Mr. Urquhart, “ that the 
proselytism carried on is not, as is sup- 
posed in Europe, against unbelievers, 
but between Christians ;’* and surely 
here is proselytism of the very worst 
kind forced upon a people against their 
will, by the inhabitants of another 
far-off country, who would do very 
much better if they spent their yearly 
£25,000 among themselves, in “ con- 
verting” the thousands of worse than 
pagans to be seen daily in the streets 
of every great town of England and 
America, and whose “faith” is from 
time to time shown in their “ works.” 
We have no desire to hold up to 
the ridicule they deserve the absurd 
canting sentences and so-called scrip- 
tural ejaculations with which the re- 
port of the Turkish Missions-Aid 
Society is interlarded. All who have 
perused similar documents must be 
well acquainted with the way in which 


? 


* The Lebanon, vol, ii, p. 78, 
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verses from Holy Writ are made to 
serve £s.d. by the writer. Nor do 
we wish to make our readers laugh by 
reproducing some of the “ pious ” an- 
ecdotes which are to be met with in 
these pages. Thus it may, or may 
not, be true that at Nicomedia “a 
few years ago all was darkness and 
bigotry ;” but it can hardly be taken 
what the French would call “au 
serieuc” that two Armenian priests 
in this locality were “ awakened” by 
reading an Armeno-Turkish transla- 
tion of The Dairyman’s Daughter, and 
that, since the conversion of these 
gentlemen, a flourishing church, with 
a large congregation, has been gathered 
together, and a home mission formed 
to carry the Gospel to the towns and 
villages around.* Also, from a per- 
zonal knowledge of the facts, we per- 
mit ourselves to doubt whether the so- 
called “ missionary ” work in Constan- 
tinople has been, to say the least of 
it, judiciously carried on ; and whether, 
about two years ago, the zeal without 
knowledge on the part of the mission- 
aries did not very nearly cause a rising 
of the whole Mahometan population, 
and a general massacre of all the 
Christian population in that city, Nor 
—on the testimony of Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, and other Protestants—can 
we subscribe to the eulogium sung in 
praise of “the excellent Bishop Go- 
bat.” We have far more serious mat- 
ter to deal with as regards the Amer- 
ican missions in Syria and the East, 
and of which, if they are in the least 
degree consistent, Protestants more 
than Catholics, whom it really does 
not concern, would do well to take 
heed. 

In the appendix to his “ Tour,” Mgr. 
Patterson has, with a fairness and im- 
partiality of judgment which cannot 
be too highly praised, investigated the 
question as to what it is that the native 
Protestants in the East really believe 
when the process of their so-called 
“conversion” is complete. And it 
may not be out of place here to men- 


*See Tenth Annual Report of the Turkish Mis- 
slons-Aid Society. p, 10. 
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tion that the present writer, who has 
lately returned from a residence of 
nearly ten years in those countries, 
entirely and to the letter agrees with 
what this author has stated. “Were it 
allowable to mention names, he could 
also adduce the authority of many 
Englishmen who have resided in 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Beyrout, Da- 
mascus, the Lebanon, and other parts 
of the East, all of them Protestants, 
most of them attending every Sunday 
the English ministrations of the Amer- 
ican missionaries, and some of them 
even communicants in their churches. 
The evidence of these is varied in 
different points, but, as a whole, certain 
pages of Dr. Patterson’s appendix 
might serve as a précis of the various 
opinions which these gentlemen have 
spoken, and which the writer himself 
has formed during his prolonged res- 
idence in the East. Be it, however, 
noted, that the objections here raised 
are not against the American mission- 
aries themselves, but against the result 
of their labors, as well as against those 
of other Protestant missionaries— 
wherever throughout these lands their 
labors have produced any fruit what- 
ever in the shape of “ converts.” 
“Most true it is,’ says Mgr. Patterson, 
“that though large sums are expended yearly 
by Protestants for their missions, the result 
is nevertheless small indeed; but yet a great 
work is being done (I sincerely think unin- 
tentionally) by those establishments. The 
Saith of hundreds and thousands in their own 
religion is being shaken, without any other faith 
being substituted for it.* The missionaries’ 
reports are full of expressions to the effect 
that many persons come to them, declaring 
their readiness to hear what they had to say, 
and their disbelief of their own national or 
common faith; and yet the ‘converts’ reg- 
istered by themselves may be told in units, 
or at most by tens. Accordingly, I never 
came in contact with ‘liberals’ in politics or 
religion, whether Jew, Christian, or Gentile, 
who did not commence the conversation (on 
the supposition that I was a Protestant) by 
declaring their disbelief of this or that current 
dogma of their faith; and in all such cases I 
found I was expected, as a Protestant, to ap- 
* The italics are our own, and we give them to 
mark the pith of the whole question, with which nearly 
all Protestants, as well as every Catholic we have met, 


that have inhabited Syria, Palestine, or the Holy 
Land for any time, most fully concur, . 
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plaud and admire their lamentable condition 
of mind, I repeat, most emphatically, that I 
never saw a single person of this description 
who had one doctrine to affirm. The work 
of the Protestant missions is simply destruc- 
tive. In Turkey it is detaching Mohammedan 
subjects from their allegiance to their spiritual 
and temporal head ; in Greece it is introduc- 
ing the mind of youth to the conceit of private 
judgment; in Egypt it does the same for the 
Copts; and in Mesopotamia for the Nestori- 
ans. The missionaries report that, among 
the Jews, they prefer to have to do with the 
rationalists rather than with the Talmudists ; 
and acting on that principle everywhere, they 
first make a tabula rasa of minds, on which 
they never afterward succeed in inscribing 
the laws of sincere faith or consistent prac- 
tice.” (P. 455.) 

Here, then, we have, in a few words, 
an account of what the teachings of 
the Protestant missionaries in the 
East result in. They take away the 
faith that is in these people, and give 
them nothing in return.* In other 
and plainer words, the end of all this 
teaching, and preaching, and denounc- 
ing of “popish” docrines, is simple 
unbelief or infidelity, embellished 
with Scriptural verses and the current 
vant of the evangelical school. Do 
the subscribers to the Turkish Mis- 
sions-Aid Society contemplate this as 
one of the results of their liberal do- 
nations? Is ¢his what the society put 
forth so boldly as the “ Gospel in Tur- 
key?’ Is it for such a change that 
the traditions mounting to within less 
than four hundred years of our Lord’s 
sojourn on earth, preserved as they 
are by a people living in the land 
which he inhabited, are to be cast off? 
Surely, even from the most enthusi- 
astic of the evangelical school, these 
questions can have but one answer.f 


* An English official who had resided upward of 
twenty-five years in Syria, and who is a very earnest 
Protestant, told the present writer exactly the same. 
“The American missionaries,” he said, “destroy 
the faith these native Christians had, but give them 
no other in return, The consequence is, that they 
invariably become mere rationalists.” 

+ About four years ago, a party of English travel- 
lers were journeying over Mount Lebanon. While 
halting at a roadside “ khan,” they were accosted 
by a native who spoke English very well. They 
asked him who he was, and where he had learnt their 
language. He said he was, or had been, servant to 
one of the American missionaries, naming the gentle- 
man, and that he was “‘a good Protestant.”” One of 
the ladies present put a few questions to him, and 
among others, asked him what he now believed of 
the Virgin Mary? “ 7'hat for the Virgin Mary,” 
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And let not the subject be either misun. 
derstood or blinked. Take any dozen 
Englishmen really conversant with the 
ways of the country and the ideas of 
the inhabitants ; let them all be Prot- 
estants, and even be of those who. 
finding no other Protestant ministra- 
tion, attend the chapels of the Ameri- 
can missionaries. Of the twelve, cer- 
tainly nine will tell you that, althouch 
well-meaning and honest men in their 
way, the preaching of the Protestant 
missionaries in the East pulls down, 
but never builds up belief, and that in 
sober truth the native Protestant “ con- 
verts” are but so many free-thinkers 
—theoretical Christians, but practical 
infidels. There is, with respect to 
this part of our subject, one more ex- 
tract from Mer. Patterson's book,* 
which, although somewhat lengthy, 
we find so much to the purpose, with 
respect to some of the questions of 
the day, that we copy it entire :— 

“ The Protestant sects of the West (says 
author) are represented in the East by mis 
sions of several denominations; but si 
they all represent but one principle, namely 
the denegation of spiritual authority as the 
basis of belief, it is unnecessary to distinguish 
them here. At first sight it might appea 
that the Episcopalians, or representatives of 
he Anglican establishment, should comma 
a distinct notice, since they have one point 
(that of episcopal superintendence) in com- 
mon with the Eastern sects; but when it is 
considered, not merely that the fact of thei 
having real bishops is denied by all sects 
the East,+ as well as by the Catholic Chur 





said the miscreant, spitting at the same time, and 
indi 














using an Arabic gesture indicating the utmost « 
tempt. The lady—an Anglican, not a Catholic—of 
course dropped the conversation, feeling too disgust 


to continue it. Some days afterward she related t 
anecdote to the wife of an American missionar 
the latter was not at all shocked, merely ma 
remark, “ J guess the man had got rid of his ¢ 
supers Is this what they call evangeliz 
the native Christians ? 

* No one interested in the present spiritual state « 
the East should be without this volume, and ever 
traveller to Palestine—Catholic or Protestant—sh 
take it with him. 

+ This, be it remémbered, was written in 1852, ten 
years before the recent attempt at union on the part 
of certain Anglicans with the Greek Church. What 
Mgr. Patterson says is the simple truth, and is co 
firmed by numerous conversations which the present 
writer had, during a ten years’ residence in the east, 
with several patriarchs and numerous bishops, 
priests, and deacons of the Greek, Armenian, Nes- 
torian, Copt, and Jacobite sects. All these clergy 
hate the very name of Rome, but they acknowle: 
she has real bishops and a real priesthood ; while one 
and all deny that the Anglican Church has either. 
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but that they themselves entirely repudiate 
any claims which might be founded on their 
supposed possession of an apostolic com- 
mission and authority through the episcopate ; 
and when, moreover, it is remembered that 
the few persons who think differently on 
these points are wholly unrepresented in the 
East, it seems evident that the distinction 
would be unreal. Further, the Protestant 
missions in the East are mainly supplied by 
ministers in the communion of the Establish- 
ment in England, but often not episcopally 
appointed or ordained, and in all cases a per- 
fect equality is admitted between such as are 
so appointed and those who are not. Hence 
the Anglo-Lutheran ‘Episcopalians,’ the 
Independents, the American Congregational- 
ists, etc., act in unison, and on one principle. 
They teach that the belief they advocate in 
certain doctrines is to be acquired by each 
individual through a perusal of certain writ- 
ings, and must be held by him as the result 
of convictions proceeding from his own in- 
vestigation of those writings, which they as- 
sert to be the inspired word of God. This 
procedure they call ‘the right of private 
judgment.’ 

“ But the very terms of the Protestant prin- 
ciple, thus represented, involve, not merely a 
disregard of existing authorities, but also of 
that which presents that system for the ac- 
ceptance of Eastern Christians. Those, how- 
ever, who advocate its claims are not usually 
to be bound by the laws of consistency in 
logic. Though they will have every man to 
read the sacred Scriptures (that is, their ver- 
sion of them) and to judge for himself, they 
have also a few doctrines, built on them, as 
they suppose, to which they attach an import- 
ance equal to that ascribed by Catholics to 
the dogmas of faith. Of these, the chief is 
what they term ‘justification by faith only’ 
—a doctrine which teaches that man is ac- 
counted (but not made) fit for eternal life in 
the divine presence, by a subjective act or 
sentiment of the mind, called by them 
‘faith. This ‘faith’ is not the ‘faith’ 
of theological writers, but a persiasion, or 
enthusiastic feeling, on the part of the in- 
dividual, that he is saved from eternal death 
by the sacrifice of the cross. Laying such 
Stress as this view does on a persuasion, or 
feeling of the mind, it might be expected 
that other acts of the mind would be regard- 
ed by those teachers as of cognate import- 
ance. With singular inconsistency, how- 
ever, they regard all such acts, whether of 


The English Book of Common Prayer, translated into 
Arabic, is very often met with throughout the East, 
but it does not appear to have impressed the Oriental 
Churches, whether in communion with the See of 

or not, very favorably respecting the Estab- 
I 1 Church of this country. The Thirty-nine 
Articles they regard with especial horror, as showing 
the church to be heretical at core. Nor have the 
samples of the Anglican Church and Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem done much to remove this im- 
pression, but rather the contrary. 
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love, hope, or fear, or the like, as not only 
unimportant or indifferent, but even sinful in 
fact or tendency. The one operation of the 
soul to which they attach salvation is that of 
persuasion that itself is saved. To account 
for so arbitrary a distinction, they allege 
that this persuasion is not a natural gift, 
but a divine grace—or, rather, the divine 
grace; for in it are contained, and from 
it flow, all those good results which Catho- 
lic writers call ‘graces ;? such as humility, 
charity, hope, ete. This extraordinary and 
almost inexplicable doctrine, they consider 
not only conveyed in Holy Scripture, but the 
whole sum and substance of its teachings ; and 
they allege portions of the epistles of St. Paul, 
in which he declares that man is not justified 
by works, done irrespectively of the divine 
sacrifice of the cross, to prove that all works 
or acts of the mind (saving always the one 
act of persuasion, which they call ‘ faith’) 
are valueless and ineffectual to work out 
salvation. The teachers of this view among 
us are often pious persons, who act morally 
from natural good feelings; but the Eastern 
mind is too consistent and too voluptuous to 
imitate them. If it is possible, they say, to 
attain salvation by means of a sentiment so 
pleasant, we regard it as quite unnecessary 
to add to it supererogatory performances dis- 
agreeable to our inclinations.” (P. 453.) 


Here, in sober fact, and if we will 
only give things their right names, is 
one of the chief reasons of such 
“conversions” as take place in the 
Kast to Protestantism. An oriental 
mind is difficult to fathom at once; 
but take any of the professed Prot- 
estants in Syria or other parts of 
Turkey, clear away all the rubbish 
they have learnt to talk in imitation 
of their new teachers—separate if 
you can (and it is merely a matter of 
time and patience) all the prating 
about “the Lord Jesus,” and “the 
blessed Scriptures,” the “teaching of 
the Spirit,” and suchlike spiritual 
mouthings, from what are the actual 
thoughts of the individual and the 
real reasons for his change, and you 
will invariably find at the bottom of 
his mind the all-prevailing idea, that 
of what use are confession, penance, 
private prayer, fasting, giving alms, 
and other good works, when salvation 
ean be accomplished by the far more 
easy and pleasant process of a mere 
sentiment of the mind, which any man 
can train his understanding into be- 
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lieving when he wishes to doso. And 
these, be it understood, are the best 
of the converts. As Mgr. Patterson 
says of them :— 


“Such persons as I am alludifig to have 
really embraced the principle on which Prot- 
estantism rests. They have thrown off the 
authority of their own belief, not to accept 
the formula of another, but to reject all au- 
thority. They are like the German ‘ philo- 
sophic’ Protestants, or the French univer- 
sitaries of the West—their conduct is often 
irreproachable, but their belief is a blank, 
and their principles distinctly Antinomian, 
even when they themselves do not put them 
in practice. I maintain that to one class or 
other of these all the proselytes made to 
Protestanism in the East belong. They are 
either worthless persons, who are happy to 
substitute an easy-simulated sentiment for 
whatever amount of discipline their com- 
munion imposed, or they are ‘ philosophers,’ 
sceptics, and infidels. The reports of these 
allegations, and the existing state of religious 
and political parties in the East, give scope 
for these results.” (P. 453.) 

There are, however, two other rea- 
sons, which also act powerfully upon 
such natives of the East as come under 
the influence of Protestant mission- 
ary teaching, and of which when they 


have abandoned their own creed, they 
take especial pride in the possession. 
The one is the notion which they im- 
bibe from certain misquotations of 
Holy Writ, as well as from ill-judged 
(even looking at it from a Protestant 
point of view) teaching on the part of 


their new pastors ; namely, that every 
manis “a priest unto God,” and that 
once a Protestant and a “ church-mem- 
ber,” they are as high in’ spiritual 
rank, and far superior in “saving 
faith” to those whom they formerly 
regarded and respected as their clergy. 
The idea is, of course, utterly false, 
and childish in the extreme, to our 
views. But the native mind can only 
be judged by its own standards of 
worth, and the fact remains as we 
have said. That the Protestant mis- 
sionaries would knowingly foster such 
notions it would be uncharitable to 
believe; but ‘that such is another 
result of their teaching there can be 
no doubt whatever. The missionaries 
themselves, however, see very little 
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indeed of their congregations, small as 
they are, save at prayer-meetings and 
preachings once or twice in the week. 
It is a curious fact, but one which has 
struck many even of those who have 
not yet found courage to knock and 
ask for admittance into the Catholic 
Church, that in proportion as a sect, 
or people, or nation, stray far from the 
unity of the one true fold, so do their 
pastors and teachers neglect and de 
spise that visiting and looking after 
their flocks, which forms with us such 
a prominent part of every parish 
priest’s or missionary’s duty. The 
High- Church Anglican Protestant 
clergymen—although still very far 
short of what is done by our clergy— 
come next to the Catholic priest in 
this work; and as we descend the 
scale of Protestantism, we find the 
practice more and more rare, until by 
the Socinians such acts of supereroga- 
tion on the part of their preachers are 
never heard of. With Protestant mis- 
sionaries in the East the practice is 
exceedingly rare: perhaps it is re 
garded as an infringement upon true 
religious liberty ? 

The third reason which has often— 
very generally, if not always—influ- 
ence in making the native of Syria, 
Palestine, or other Eastern lands em- 
brace Protestantism, is that when h 
has done so, the fact of his being a 
proselyte puts him indirectly under 
the “protection” of the English or 
American consul, if such an official 
there is—and there generally is one— 
within even a couple of days’ journey 
from the convert’s place of abode. 
Not that the individual is at once put 
on the rolls of the English or Ameri 
can subjects. Such was some years 
ago the practice; but now for very 
shame’s sake this has been altered. 
But, as the English consuls-general, 
consuls, and vice-consuls have a sort of 
standing order to “ protect” all Protes- 
tants against the tyranny or ill-usage 
of the local authorities; and as every 
native Protestant has nearly always 
some grievance which he makes out to 
be an injustice committed on him be- 
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cause he ts a Protestant, so his com- 
plaint invariably finds its way to the 
English consulate, and either the 
chief of the office or one of his native 
dragomen deems it imperative upon 
him to interfere, if not officially, at 
any rate officiously, with the pasha or 
other authority of the place. As a 
matier of course the complaint is lis- 
tened to, and—justice or not justice— 
the “ protected” of the consul gets what 
he calls justice, but which his opponent 
often deems the very reverse. For, 
be it remarked, that, as a general rule 
in the East,“ justice” means obtaining 
what you want, not what is yours by 
law or equity. Your complaint, and 
what in Europe we call justice, may 
beon the same side. If so, all the bet- 
ter; but if not, you will term your view 
of the affair “ justice” all the same; 
and, if you don’t get what you want, 
you are unjustly treated. This sort 
of administration is but too often ruled 
by the consuls, and the “ converis’ 
know full well how to make use of it. 
No one who has not lived in the Turk- 
ish dominions can imagine the power 
which an European consul or vice-con- 
sul has in those countries. Mr. Urqu- 
hart has done good service in expos- 
ing this evil, which is, in point of fact, 
one of the chief reasons why the Otto- 
man empire has been gradually but 
surely verging toward ruin since the 
foreign consular power became virtu- 
ally far greater than that of the local 
authority. Of this interference of one 
country in the affairs of another, Mr. 
Urquhart says, it presents “a terrible 
prospect for the human race; for it in- 
volves the extinction of each people, 
and the absorption ultimately of the 
whole in some one government more 
dexterous than the rest.” All the 
chief governments of Europe have 
been more or less guilty of this med- 
dling with the executive of Turkey, 
but notably England, France, and 
Russia, in whose hands every local 
pasha is a plaything, to be tossed here 
and there at will. England says—or. 


rather, each English consul says for 
her — that 


he must interfere, else 
VOL Iv. 23 
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French influence would be too power- 
ful in the province or district. France 
returns the compliment, and declares 
that England—that is, the English 
consul—is such a deep diplomat that, 
unless she uses her influence, England 
would be paramount in the place. 
Russia, on the other hand, declares 
that she must maintain her prestige, 
else the Turks would say of their old 
enemy that she had fallen in the scale 
of nations. This interference in the 
administration of the Ottoman empire 
is thus described by Mr. Urquhart: 

“In other countries it has been known as 
diplomatic representations made in regard to 
principles ; here (that is, in Turkey) it is ad- 
ministrative. It bears upon the taxes, the 
customs, the limitation of districts, the ad- 
ministrative functions, the parish business, the 
selection and displacement of functionaries, 
the operations of the courts of law—what- 
ever is included under the word ‘ govern- 
ment’ belongs here to ‘interference.’ This 
operation is exercised with authority, without 
control, without responsibility. The discus- 
sions in reference thereto are carried on be- 
tween the functionaries of a foreign govern- 
ment; and as that foreign government can 
enter upon the field only by an act of usurpa- 
tion, its position is that of an enemy. Every 
act is directed to subvert and to disturb; the 
object of each individual is of necessity to 
supersede the legitimate authority of the 
native functionary with whom he is in con- 
tact. 

“Thus it is that the administrative interfer- 
ence, which has in Syria replaced the diplo- 
matic, is carried on through consuls,” (Vol. ii. 
pp. 849, 350.) 

Hitherto this work of “ interference” 
has been carried on by our English 
consuls in Syria in very much the 
same way as it has by their Russian 
and French colleagues, no better, but 
no worse. At any rate, in all matters 
of influencing religious affairs, direct- 
ly or indirectly, they have held 
perfectly aloof. But if we are to 
judge from a document lately 
put forth by the Turkish Missions- 
Aid Society, the title of which 
stands at the end of the list of books 
and pamphlets that heads this paper, 
either an entire change has in this re- 
spect come over our policy, or else 
several of our Anglo-Syrian officials 
must be acting in direct disobedience 
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of the wishes of the Foreign office. 
We allude to an appeal for the build- 
ing of “ A Syrran Protestant Cot- 
LEGE,” together with a prospectus of 
the same, and a list of the “Zocal 
Board of Managers,’ among which, 
to their shame be it said, appear the 
names of Mr. Geo. J. Eldridge, her 
majesty’s consul-general in Syria ; 
Mr. W. H. Wrench, her m: vesty’s 
vice-consul at Beyrout; Mr. Noel 

Temple Moore, her majesty’s consul 
at Jerusalem; and Mr. E. T. Rogers, 
her majesty’s consul at Damascus. 
That there can be no real desire or 
want for such an institution in the 
country, and that the very appeal for 
help to found it is about the most out- 
rageous piece of pious impudence that 
has ever been published, even in the 
name of sectarian so-called religion, 
will appear upon a further examina- 
tion of this document. We will do the 
American missionaries the justice of 
saying that no Englishman would, or 
could, ever have had the toupé to ask 
for money for such a purpose; the 
whole document bears the unmistaka- 
ble impress of “ smart” New-England. 
As we have shown before, from the 
‘summary” of American Missions 
Statement given elsewhere, copied from 
the report of the Turkish Missions-Aid 
Society, the number of Protestant 
“church members” on the Syrian field 
is two hundred; this, too, after nearly 
thirty years of missionary “ labor” in 
the country. And now these same 
missionaries come forward and modest- 
ly tell us that “more than £20,000 
have already been secured and invest- 
ed in the United States” for the build- 
ing of this proposed “ institution,” and 
that “ it is proposed to raise an equal 
amount in England, the income an- 
nually going to the support of the Col- 
lege.” The president of the proposed 
college, and ex-officio president of, the 
board of managers, is an American 
missionary, the Reverend Dr. Bliss, 
and among the members of the board 
are the names of some thirteen or 
fourteen other missionaries of all sorts. 
The trustees, who “are to have the 
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general supervision of the institution,” 
reside in New-York, where we should 
imagine they will be able, from their 
proximity to the college in Syria, to 
supervise the whole affairs exceeding- 
ly well. With these, or with such 
persons as have parted with their 
money for such a pious folly, + 
nothing to do. But as regards 
English officials, it is another matter, 
and Protestants, as well as Catholies 
must agree that men holding the posi- 
tions they do in a country where re. 
ligious discord is the bane and cur 
of the land, have no business to mix 
themselves up with an undertaking 
which is purely and wholly got up for 
the purpose of proselytism. Had the 
subscription been to build a Protest 
chapel or church, or to endow 
such establishment for the us 
English residents in Syria, it w 
have been a very different matter 
To lend their names to any such 
dertaking these gentlemen would ha 
a perfect right; but to give 
official sanction to a scheme whie 
but a renewed campaign upon the re- 
ligion of the country, and as En 
government officers to say that : 
—and consequently the governmen 
they represent—approve, as c 
general and consuls of a whol 
sectarian converting shop, is nothi 
less than a prostitution of the name 
this country in Syria. The “dod 

is a good one; the American mi 
aries, notwithstanding their 

pious talk in missionary news 

have actually done nothing 
perverting the native Christians 
Syria. ‘Two hundred * church 
bers” in nearly thirty years is : 

rate of seven converts a year, or 
than the third of a convert every 
twelve months for each of the twenty- 
four missionaries. This would never 
pay. Even American subscribing 
“ Christians” will, after a time, 
to contribute for what brings forth so 
little fruit. Something must be done; 
and therefore they have started the 
idea of this “ Syrian Protestant col- 
lege,” having got the promises of these 
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consular gentlemen to countenance it 
as they have done. 

Did these proselytizing consuls, be- 
fore they allowed their names to be 
made use of in this prospectus, read 
the third paragraph of the document, 
in which we are coolly told that “ THE 
ENEMIES OF CHRISTIANITY, PROFESS- 
ED INFIDELS AS WELL As PApPIsts, 
FULLY ALIVE TO THE ADVANTAGES 
TO BE GAINED FROM THE PRESENT 
STATE OF THE COUNTRY, ARE ADOPT- 
ING BOLD AND ENERGETIC MEASURES 
TO FORESTALL PROTESTANTISM IN 
BECOMING THE EDUCATORS OF THIS 
VAST POPULATION ”? 

Or, if they did read it, did it not 
strike them that there was an inso- 
lence, as well as an amount of sicken- 
ing cant and implied falsehood, through- 
out these words which ought to have 
prevented them, as English gentlemen, 
to say nothing of their official charac- 
ters. from countenancing such a con- 
cern? Have English consuls in East- 
ern lands so far lost whatever teaching 
they may have had as to forget that, 
taking all her majesty’s subjects 
throughout the world, the “ Papists ” 
are very nearly as numerous as the 
Protestants; and that to class them 
with “infidels,” and cali them “ the ene- 
mies of Christianity,” is an insult—to 
say nothing of the loud vulgarity and 
the utter untruth of the assertion, 
which there can be no excuse for any 
English gentleman, far less any Eng- 
lish official, to lend his name to? In 
this, every person with the slightest 
pretension to the name of gentleman 
or an educated man, no matier what 
may be his religious persuasion, must 
agree withus. And to talk of “Syrian 
Protestantism,” with its two hundred 
“church members ” amidst a popula- 
tion of half a million native Christians, 
and thfee times that number of Mos- 
lems, being “ forestalled” in “ becom- 
ing the educators of this vast popula- 
tion,” is much as if the Mormons in 
London were to complain that the 
English Church was “ forestalling ” 
them in being the educators of the 
apital of England. The Latter-day 
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Saints of the metropolis bear a much 
larger and not at all less respectable 
proportion to the rest of the population 
of London, than the Protestant “ con- 
verts ” of Syria do to the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Three excuses may be put forth in 
defence of these consular gentlemen 
who have thus disgraced the country 
they serve. It may be asserted—lIst, 
That if French, Russian, and Austrian 
consuls give official protection to Cath- 
olic and Greek religious establish- 
ments, it is quite lawful for English 
authorities to do the same to Protes- 
tant undertakings. 2dly, That “the 
Syrian Protestant college” is to be 
got up for literature, the sciences, ju- 
risprudence, and medicine, and not for 
religious purposes. And, 3dly, That 
they have allowed their names to be 
made use of without reading over the 
prospectus. Of these the third and last 
excuse is the only one that will hold 
water for an instant; and for their 
sakes we hope it may be true, poor 
and Jame as such a plea would be for 
official men. As regards the first of 
these pleas, which we have put into 
the mouths of the defendants, it is 
quite true that the French, Russian, 
and Austrian consuls have and do 
afford official protection to Cath- 
olic and Greek religious establish- 
ments, but the cases are by no means 
parallel. 

To quote again the words of Mr. 
Urquhart :—* The Roman Catholic 
regular and secular clergy are estab- 
lished here (in Syria) as in any other 
Roman Catholic countries ;* that is to 
say, they are pastors of flocks, and 
not missionaries. The Protestants 
have no flocks, and they are sent with 
a view of creating them.” 

We wonder what this writer would 
have said could he have seen a “ Sy- 
rian Protestant college” proposed as 
a means toward this much-desired end, 
or could he have foreseen that four 


* The same may be said of the Greek clergy, who 
have many and very large congregations in the coun- 
try—in some parts much more numerous than the 
Maronites or other Catholic churches, 
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English consuls could ever have lent 
their names—officially, too—to such 
a combination of Little Bethel and 
“smart” American doings. Nor will 
it suffice to say that this institution is 
not being got on foot for the express 
purpose of proselytism, more or less 
direct. In paragraph number eight 
we are told that— 

“The college will be conducted on strictly 
Protestant and evangelical principles.” 

What that means, we all know ; 
also— 

“Tt will be open for students from any of 
the Oriental sects or nationalities who will 
conform to its laws and regulations.” 

That is to say, any student belong- 
ing to the Latin,* “Maronite, Greek 
Schismatical, Greek Catholic, Arme- 
nian Catholic, Armenian Schismatical, 
or other Eastern church, will be ad- 
mnitted to this college, provided he at- 
tends “ Protestant” and “evangelical” 
preachings and prayers, and is humble- 
minded enough to hear the faith of his 
fathers denounced every day as one 


of “the enemies of Christianity,” and 
“ Papists ” lovingly classed with “ pro- 


fessed infidels.” 
seritence we are 
that— 


“Tt is hoped that a strong Christian influ- 
ence will always centre in and go forth from 
this institution; and that it will be instru- 
meatal in raising up a body of men who will 
fii the ranks of a well-trained and vigorous 
‘native ministry ;) become the authors of a 
nétive Christian literature; supply the edu- 
cational wants of the land; encourage its in- 
dustrial interests; develop its resources ; oc- 
cupy stations of authority, and in a large de- 
gree aid in carrying the Gospel and its attend- 
ant blessings wherever the Arabic language 
ig spoken.” 


And in the very next 
further informed 


With the help of one English con- 
sul-general, two English consuls, and 


* Ir the East, European Catholics, and all others 
who use the European or Roman Ritual, are called 
“Latins ;’’ while the other Oriental churches in 
commuuion with the See of Peter are distinguished 
by their respective names—Maronites, Greek Catho- 
lics, Armenian Catholics, Syrian Catholics, Chaldeans, 
and others. The whole are termed “ Catholics,” and 
there is nothing of which they are so proud as their 
intercourse with Rome and the centre of unity. Of 
the various schismatical and heretical sects, there is 
not one that assumes the name of ** Catholic ’’ except 
certain of the “‘ advanced ” school in the English Es- 
tablished Church, 
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one English vice-consul, this may in 
a certain measure be done: yes, and 
will be done ; for consular influence in 
those lands is all-powerful. But with- 
out it, no: without this English state- 
help the “Syrian Protestant collece” 
will wither, and only bear fruit in such 
proportion as have done the “ Protes- 
tant churches” in Syria, with their 
twenty-four missionaries, their thirty- 
seven native assistants, and their two 
hundred communicants, after nearly 
thirty years labor in the Syrian “ field.” 

After the extracts we have given 
from the prospectus, can there be any 
doubt as to the proselytizing intentions 
of this American-Syrian-Protestant- 
evangelical institution? or can there 
be two opinions as to the propriety of 
English gentlemen and English offi- 
cials degrading themselves and their 
office by becoming connected with such 
an undertaking? We observe, by the 
way, as a curious coincidence in the 
prospectus, that the name of the New- 
York Treasurer to the board of trus- 
tees of this proposed college is William 
KE. Dodge; and that the Rev. D. 
Stuart Dodge, of New York, has been 
appointed one of the professors. Would 
it not have been better and more ap- 
propriate if her majesty’s consuls at 
Beyrout, Damascus, and Jerusalem 
had left all this evangelical speculation 
to men of like name and calling? It 
is true that when the prospectus was 
drawn out, and these English officials 
allowed their name to be made use of, 
Lord Palmerston was prime minister, 
and Lord Russell ruled over the for- 
eign office. That the Shaftesbury 
power with the first, and the well- 
known tendencies of the author of the 
Durham letter, may have had some 
influence with these individuals in their 
official charaeter is possible, nay, prob- 
able; but should gentlemen, English 
gentlemen, ever have allowed their 
names to go forth as patrons and di- 
rectors of this unholy humbug? A 
private individual may lend his in- 
fluence to whatever scheme he likes to 
patronize; but a public servant—and 
above all an English public servant in 
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Turkey—has no right whatever to be 
so liberat with his patronage. 

One word more ere we have done 
with the “ Syrian Protestant college.” 

At the head of the list of subscribers 
to this proposed institution is £1,000 
from “ The late Syrian asylums’ com- 
mittee.” If we are rightly informed, 
that money was subscribed from the 
residue of a fund which was instituted 
in 1860 to afford assistance to the 
sufferers from the Syrian massacres. 
To this fund Catholics, Protestants, 
Greeks. and Jews subscribed, with the 
express stipulation and understanding 
that no part or portion of it was to be 
used for any religious purpose what- 
ever. The fact was, that the chief 
managers of the fund in Syria were 
American missionaries, and subscribers 
to it were afraid that the money would 
be used for proselytizing purposes. 
After a time the great misery of the 
Syrian Christians came to an end, and 
no further relief was required: but 
there still remained an unused bal- 
ance of about £1,209 of this fund in the 
banker’s hands. If what is reported in 
London be correct—and we have very 
good reason for believing it to be so— 
who was it that gave authority for this 
£1,000 to be given as a donation to 
the Syrian Protestant college? To 
question regards not only the Cath- 
lics, Greeks, and Jews of London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other 
towns in England that subscribed to 
this fund, but also those belonging to a 
large—and we are thankful to say a 
very large—class of our Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, who, however 
much they may differ from us in mat- 
ters of faith, are enemies to religion 
being made a cloak for fraud, and are 
honest and honorable in their dealings 
between man and man. If this £1,000 
which heads the list of subscriptions 
to the Syrian Protestant college was 
really given from the money which in 
1860-61 was gathered together as 
“the Syrian relief fund,’ a gross 
and most infamous breach of trust has 
been committed, and all men should 
beware how they in future contribute 
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to anything in which the American 
Oriental missionaries have any in- 
fluence. 

But where have the projectors of 
this college learned geography ? They 
tell us that the establishment will be 
“LOCATED IN Beyrovt, the seaport 
of Syria, a city rapidly growing in 
size and importance, and OCCUPYING 
A CENTRAL POSITION IN RESPECT TO 
ALL THE ARABIC-SPEAKING RACES.” 

The capitals are our own, for we 
would note these words as bringing 
a new light in geographical discovery. 
That Beyrout is by far the most pleas- 
ant, nay the only pleasant, town in Sy- 
ria to reside in—that there is more so- 
ciety, and particularly what the promo- 
ters of this undertaking would call more 
“ Christian” society, we fully admit. 
That, on account of its proximity to the 
sea, it is far more healthy than most 
towns in Syria, and that from the num- 
ber of its European and native Chris- 
tian inhabitants it is far safer to reside 
in, and much more exempt from the 
chance of any Moslem outbreak taking 
place, cannot be denied. But that it 
occupies “ a central position in respect 
to all the Arabic-speaking races,” is 
simply, and very grossly untrue, as a 
glance at any school-boy’s atlas would 
show. It would be about as correct to 
assert that Plymouth or Falmouth held 
“a central position in respect to” the 
rest of England. If the promoters of 
“The Syrian Protestant college” are 
so very anxious to diffuse the great 
blessings of their faith and literature 
“wherever the Arabic language is 
spoken,” would not Damascus, Mosul, 
Aleppo, Antioch, or even Bagdad, be 
more central than Beyrout? To re- 
side in any of these places would not 
be so pleasant, but it would be more 
missionary-like, and would certainly 
save the money of the subscribers, 
Beyrout being by far the most expen- 
sive town in all Syria to live in. 

But men of American sectarian 
preacher stamp never knew and never 
will know what a missionary spirit is. 
It is foreign to their habits as well 
as to their creed. When we hear of 
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American Protestant missionaries go- 
ing forth with barely a change of 
clethes; when we learn that they 
abandon father, mother, family, house 
and home to preach the Gospel ; when 
we read of half a score of them under- 
going martyrdom, as did two Catholic 
bishops and eight priests in Corea, an 
account of which was published in the 
Times of the 27th August last—when, 
in fine, we hear of their taking lessons 
in their work from the Jesuits, the 
Lazarists, the Capuchins, the Domini- 
cans, or any other of those religious 
orders which have shed such lustre 
upon the church in all ages—it may 
then become a matter of discussion 
whether, notwithstanding their gross 
errors in faith, they have not some- 
thing of the missionary spirit among 
them. At present we can only look 
upon them as do all the Moslems, the 
native Christians, the Jews, and nine- 
teen-twentieths of the European popu- 
lation in the East, namely, that they 
drive a very flourishing trade, and en- 
joy very comfortable incomes : but that 
the work they are paid for doing has 
neither the self-denial of man nor the 
blessing of God to make it prosper. 
Protestant missions throughout the 
world have ever been, are, and ever 
will be, most miserable failures. Dr. 
Littledale was, at any rate, candid 
when he spoke of “ the pitiful history 
of Anclican missions to the heathen ;” 
but he might with equal truth make 
mention of the wretched results of 
Protestant missions throughout the 
world. That unison of mawkish sen- 
timent and Biblical phrases selected 
at random, which commonly goes by 
the name of “ cant,” may certainly in- 
fluence weak-minded persons to sub- 
scribe to visionary schemes of a 
Protestant conversion of Oriental 
Christians. But exposure must come 
sooner or later, and with it the begin- 
ning of the end of subscriptions. 
Some years ago the American mis- 
sionaries gave up the “ field” they oc- 
eupied at Jerusalem; would it not 
be as well if they conferred a similar 
boon on the Syrian and Lebanon dis- 
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tricts? The churches against which 
they are chiefly engaged in preaching 
have their own bishops, their own 
clergy, and their own missionary 
preachers from Europe. These latter 
are not engaged in perverting men 
from another quarter, but—at the re- 
quest, and with the full concurrence 
of the native bishops and clergy—they 
build up and repair the breaches in 
the sheep-fold, and help in driving 
away the wolves that would eater, 
There may be—there are—sheep that 
go astray from time to time, but con- 
sidering all things—and particularly 
now that ‘he sectarian influence of 
English consuls in Syria has been 
brought to bear on the “ work’”—these 
are few indeed. The Maronites and 
other communion with St. 
Peter’s successor, form part and par- 
cel of God’s one only true and holy 
Catholic Church, against which, we 
have His word, the gates of hell shall 
never prevail.* 

In his work upon “Mount Leba- 
non,’ from which we have already 
quoted, Mr. Urquhart relates a con- 
versation which he had with a cer- 
tain Maronite bishop, which seems so 
apropos that we give it entire :— 
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“JT wish you to know [said the bishop] 
that we are not attached to France. Franc: 
is to us an oppression from which we would 
be most happy to escape; we have proved 
this by acts, but no account is taken of them. 
How France came to be considered our pro 
tector is an old story, into which it is need 
less to enter. The connection awakened 
against us the hatred of the Turks and of the 
Greeks, and to it may be attributed the past 
suffering of our people from both. Here and 
in the other parts of Syria, in Egypt and in 
Cyprus, from the middle of the last century 
to the close of the campaign of Napoleon, w 
reckon that the blood of 40,000 Maronites 
has been shed by the Turks or the Greeks. 
This is the debt we owe to French protectior 
When, in 1840, the French government sent 
to us to require us to support Ibrahim Pasha 
and Emir Beshir, we gave a flat refusa 


* The fact of four English consuls allowing thei 
names to go forth as patrons of a Protestant Cx 
which is to be got up for the perversion of native 
Christians, is so utterly at variance with the general 
practice of our government, that we must express 
our surprise it has been overlooked at the Foreign 
Office. We cannot imagine Lord Stanley lending 
even a tacit sanction to such an outrage on the fecl- 
ings of the native Syrian Christians. 
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M. —— came to Saida, and sent a message 
to the Patriarch (of the house of Habesh), 
who sent his own secretary to give him the 
answer, Which had been decided on by the 
bishops and chiefs, which was, ‘ The Maron- 
ites have heard much of, but have never seen, 
the fruit of the protection of France, and 
could not, in the hope of it, expose them- 
selves to the risks they were now required to 
run.’ Then the English government sent to 
us anagent (Mr. Wood), accompanied by M. 
Stendel, on the part of the Austrian govern- 
ment, proposing to us to accept the protec- 
tion of Austria in lieu of that of France. We 
declined to make any application for such 
protection ; and we complained to Mr. Wood 
of the inte rference in our religion of the 
Protestant missionaries, which made us look 
with suspicion on the intentions toward us of 
the English government. He assured us that 
the English government was opposed to all 
nissionary schemes, and suggested that we 

id draw up a petition to the Turkish 
government, requesting the missionaries to 
be prohibited from entering the country, 
promising that the English ambassador 
would obtain from the Porte an order to that 
effect. Satisfied with these assurances, we aid- 
ed in the expulsion of Mehemet Ali, although 
he had every way favored the Maronites. 
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“ The promised order respecting the mission- 
aries never came. England set up a Protes- 
tant bishop (in Jerusalem), and obtained from 
the Porte the formal recognition of the Protes- 
tants as a body.” (Vol. ii. pp. 261. 262.) 


The italics in this quetation are our 
own. They show pretty plainly 
whether or not the missionaries are 
welcome to the natives of Syria. But 
what will these same natives say now, 
when they see our consuls-general 
and consuls coming forth as the official 
patrons and promoters of Protestant 
missionary proselytism? If it be true 
—and we have certainly always look- 
ed upon it as one of the rules of our 
government—that the English gov- 
ernment “is opposed to all missionary 
schemes,” how is it that the consul- 
general in Syria, the consul at Jerusa- 
lem, and the consul at Damascus, are 
allowed to take upon themselves the 
office of “ managers” or “local direc- 
tors” of the Protestant Syrian college? 
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THERE is a darkness which is still not gloom, 

And thou, poor child, whose young but sightless eyes 
Catch no glad radiance from the summer skies— 
Worse, still, neglected in thy blindness, whom 
Those nurtured like thee in the self-same womb 
Have cast on strangers, strangers truly wise, 

Since more than waif of gold such charge they prize— 
Hast found a joy what others find a doom. 

Thou knowest the way unto the chapel door, 

And, kneeling softly on its blessed floor, 

Thou art no longer blind; the Presence there 
Reveals itself to thy adoring prayer ; 

Hours fly with thee that altar’s Guest before, 

Till, cowards, we envy what we would not share. 
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How shall we tell in a few words 
the story of one whose career extend- 
ed over sixty-six years? Our hero- 
ine’s name calls up a picture of the 
most brilliant period in French his- 
tory. A thousand images arise of 
pageantry, of genuine magnificence, 
of jewelled and gilded wretchedness. 
Life seemed like a great magic lan- 
tern: exhibited for her private amuse- 
ment; scene after scene passed be- 
fore her eyes with a pomp unknown 
in these days of tinsel splendor; but 
most welcome of all, ever returning, 
never palling, was the slide that pre- 
sented to her view La Grande Made- 
moiselle, the contemplated bride of 
half the sovereigns in Europe. 

Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans was 
born in the palace of the Louvre, 
May 29th, 1627. Fairies met her on 
the threshold of the world and endowed 
her with all earthly goods—boundless 
wealth, a cheerful temper, keen wit, 
excellent health, and a fair share of 
beauty. Was it a kindly or a spiteful 
fairy who crowned these gifts with a 
vanity that nothing could undermine 
or overthrow ? This self-love afforded 
the only unfailing enjoyment of her 
long life; but as it made her throw 
aside as unworthy of her every 
scheme of happiness suited to her 
rank, and carve out a destiny for her- 
self in defiance of all authority, the 
fairies must decide the question, not 
we. 

“The misfortunes of my house,” she 
says, “began soon after my birth, for 
it was followed by the death of my 
mother, which greatly diminished the 
good fortune that the rank I hold 
would have led me to expect. The 
great wealth which my mother left, 
and of which I am sole heiress, might 
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well, in the opinion of most people, 
have consoled me for losing her. But 
to me, who feel now of what advantage 
her superintendence of my education 
would have been to me, and her credit 
in my estgblishment, added to her ten- 
derness, it seems impossible sufficiently 
to regret her death.” ; 

This passage from her “ Mémoires” 
exhibits several of Mademoiselle’s 
peculiarities: a certain blunt, abrupt 
mode of expressing her exact mean- 
ing, an egotism that makes her lose or 
gain a test of the importance of events, 
and a right-minded honesty which 
saved her from the worst errors of her 
time. 

No unmarried daughter of France 
had ever enjoyed so magnificent an 
establishment as was now accorded 
to the heiress of the house of Mont- 
pensier. The Tuileries, where she 
lodged, being connected by a gallery 
with the Louvre, the little motherless 
child was under the supervision of 
Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria, 
as well as of Marie de Medicis, who 
expended more tenderness upon this 
grand-daughter than she had ever on 
her own children. Mademoiselle re- 
garded her royal grandmother with 
great partiality. She used to 
when the Duchess of Guise was 
quoted: “ She is only a distant grand- 
mother, she is not queen.” 

Marie de Medicis left France in 
disgrace in 1633, followed by Mon- 
sieur, whose career was a series of 
petty intrigues, from which he invari- 
ably emerged unscathed, leaving his 
accomplices to bear the consequences 
of their folly. Very different was the 
spirit of his daughter. At six years 
old she was taken to see the degrada- 
tion of Duc d’Elbéeuf and Marquis de 
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la Vienville from the order. On be- 
ing told that their disgrace was owing 
to devotion to her father, she wept 
bitterly, and wished to retire, saying 
that she could not with propriety wit- 
ness the ceremony. Ten years later 
“sa ieur supped with her, enlivened 
by the music of the twenty-four royal 
violins. She writes: “ He was as gay 
as if MM. de Cing Mars and de Thou 
had not been left behind on the road. 
I confess I could not look at him with- 
out thinking of them, and amid my 
own joy the sight of his contentment 
pained me.” Is not a certain rever- 
ence due to this generous daughter of 
a mean-spirited intriguer, and to one 
who, with untrammelled liberty, re- 
mained virtuous in the court of Louis 
XIV.? That her unspotted charac- 
ter was not the result of coldness, is 
proved by her foolish devotion to Lau- 
zun. If pride was her safeguard, at 
least some human praise should be 
ciyen to so high an estimate of royal 
greatness. 

The king and queen were untiring 
in tender attentions to Mademoiselle. 
She writes : “I was so accustomed to 
their s, that I called the king 
petit papa, oat the queen petit mama, 
really believing her to be so, because 
I had never seen my own mother.” 
After enumerating the various little 
girls of quality who came to play with 
her, she adds: “*I was never so occu- 
pied with any game as to be inattentive 
if a reconciliation with Monsieur was 
mentioned. Cardinal Richelieu, who 
was prime minister and master of af- 
fairs, was determined to control this 
matter ; and with proposals so degrad- 
ing to Monsieur that I could not listen 
to them without despair. He said that 
to make Monsieur’s peace with the 
king, his engagement to Princess 
Marguerite de Lorraine must be brok- 
en,that he might marry Mademoiselle 
de Combalet, the cardinal’s niece, now 
Madame d’Aiguillon. I could not 
help crying when it was mentioned 
to me, and in my anger sang, in re- 
venge, all the songs I knew against 
the cardinal and his niece. It even 
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redoubled my friendship for Princess 
Marguerite, and made me talk of her 
incessantly.” 

Gaston d Orleans returned to 
France October 8th, 1634, and his 
daughter went to Limours to receive 
him. Wishing to test her filial mem- 
ory, for he had left her at the age of 
four or five years, he appeared before 
her without the cordon bleu which dis- 
tinguished him from the members of 
his suite. “ Which of these gentle- 
men is Monsieur?” she was asked, 
and without hesitation sprang to her 
father’s arms ; a proof of fide lity which 
touched him deeply, that being of all 
qualities the one most likely to excite 
his surprise. Nothing was spared for 
her amusement, even to the gratifica- 
tion of her desire to dance in a ballet. 
A band of little girls of high rank was 
composed, with a selection of lords of 
corresponding stature. The magnifi- 
cent dresses and appointments satis- 
fied even Mademciselle’s ambition. In 
one figure birds were introduced in 
cages, and set free in the dancing room. 
One unlucky songster became entan- 
gled in the dress trimmings of Made- 
moiselle de Brézé, Cardinal Richelieu’s 
niece, who began to ery and scream so 
vehemently as to introduce a new ele- 
ment of amusement among the assem- 
bly. The accident recalls a similar 
one which occurred at the time of this 
lady’s marriage with the Duc d’En- 
ghien, afterward the great Condé. 
There was a ball afterward, where 
Mademoiselle de Brézé, who was very 
small, fell down while dancing a cou- 
rante, because,in order tomake her look 
tall, they had put such high-heeled 
shoes upon her feet that she could not 
walk. Clearly her sphere of success 
was not destined to be the ball-room. 
Poor little soul! she played doll for 
more than two years after her mar- 
riage, and was sent to a Carmelite con- 
vent to learn to read and write during 
her husband’s absence in Roussillon 
with the king. 

Mademoiselle gives a graphic ac- 
count of a journey which she took in 
1637. The events recalled, with the 
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emotions they excited in her at the 
time, show an acuteness of perception 
far beyond that of most children of 
ten years old. Her sentiments are too 
virtuous not to demand a brief notice. 
“ Arrived at Champigny, I went first 
to the Holy Chapel, as a place to which 
the memory of my predecessors, who 
had built and founded it, seemed to 
summon me, that I might pray to God 
for the repose of their souls.” _A little 
later we hear of her at the Convent 
of Fontevrault. The abbess was a 
natural daughter of Henri IV., and 
the nuns lavished every attention upon 
their guest, delighting to honor her 
with the title of “ Madame’s niece.” 
Their devotion bored our princess 
greatly, and would have made her ill 
but for a grain of amusement to be 
derived from the simplicity of the poor 
ladies. But fortune, Mademoiselle’s 
unfailing friend, soon relieved her from 
this monotony. ‘Two ladies-in-waiting, 
Beaumont and Saint-Louis, instead of 
going into the church, explored the 
convent court-yards. Terrible cries 
‘attracted their notice, and were found 
to proceed from a poor maniac, con- 
fined in a dungeon, according to the ill- 
judged practice of those days. After 
amusing themselves with her extrav- 
agances, they went to find their little 
mistress, that she might share the en- 
joyment. “I broke off a conversation 
with the abbess and betook myself in 
all haste to the dungeon, which I did 
not leave until supper-time. The table 
was wretched, and for fear of suffering 
the same treatment the next day, L 
begged my aunt to let my officers pre- 
pare my meals elsewhere. She made 
use of them after that day, so that we 
fared better during the rest of our visit. 
Madame de Fontevrault treated me 
the next day to a second maniac. As 
there was not a third, ennui seized 
upon me, and I went away in spite of 
my aunt’s entreaties.” And this was 
the child who, at five years old, 
wept over the degradation of two 
of her father’s followers. Through 
life, her best impulses seem to have 
had root rather in a sense of her 
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own dignity than in compassion for 
others. 

More easily understood is her en- 
joyment of the royal hunts, during 
the days of Louis XIIT.’s attachment 
to the virtuous Madame de Hautefort. 
*“ We were all dressed in colors, mount- 
ed upon hackneys richly caparisoned, 
and each lady protected from the sun’s 
rays by a hat covered with plumes, 
The chase led past several handsome 
houses, where grand collations were 
prepared for us, and on our return the 
king sat in my coach between Madame 
de Hautefort and me. When in a good 
humor, he entertained us very pleas- 
antly with many topics. At such times 
he allowed us to speak freely of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, and proved himself 
not displeased by joining in the con- 
versation.” 

His eminence was destined to fall 
more deeply than ever into disgrace 
with Mademoiselle in 1638. The 
dauphin was born at the chateau of 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, September 5th 
of that year; and his cousin, who, like 
any other little girl, enjoyed being in 
the royal nursery, used to call him 
“her little husband.” This amused the 
king exceedingly, but Cardinal Riche- 
lieu viewed the matter more seriously. 
Mademoiselle was sent home to Paris. 
On the way, she was taken to Ruel to 
see the minister, and there received a 
grave reprimand for the indiscretion 
of her language. “ He said I was too 
old to use such terms; that it was un- 
becoming in me to speak thus. He 
said so seriously to me things that 
might have been addressed to a reason- 
able person, that, without answering a 
word, I began to ery; to comfort me, 
he gave me a collation. None the 
less did I go away very angry at his 
words.” 

If this rebuke had made a deeper 
impression upon Louise de Bour- 
bon, her biographer’s task would be 
a more grateful one. The naiveté 
with which. she reveals all her matri- 
monial castles in the air would be in- 
comprehensible if these schemes had 
not been purely ambitious; as free 
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from sentiment as a military stratagem 
or a commercial speculation. 

At fifteen Mademoiselle met with a 
great loss in the death of her excellent 
gouvernante, the Marchioness of Saint- 
Georges. She speaks of this trial 
with more tenderness and less egotism 
than one might have anticipated. “T 
learned, on awaking in the morning, 
how ill she was, and rose in haste that 
[might goto her and show by various at- 
tentions my gratitude for her noble per- 
formance of her duties toward me ever 
since | came into the world. ITarrived 
while they were applying every pos- 
sible remedy to revive her, in which 
they succeeded after repeated efforts. 
The viaticum and extreme unction 
were brought, and she received them 
with every evidence of a truly Chris- 
tian soul. She responded with admir- 
able devotion to each prayer: no sub- 
ject of surprise to those who knew 
how piously she had lived. This over, 
she called her children to her, that she 
might bless them, and asked permis- 
sion to give me, also, her benediction, 
saying that the honor she had enjoyed 
of being with me from my birth made 
her venture to take the liberty. I felt 
a tenderness for her corresponding to 
all that she had shown toward me in 
the care of my education. I knelt 
beside her bed, with eyes bathed in 
tears; I received her sad farewell and 
kissed her. I was so touched by the 
thought of losing her, and by the in- 
finite number of good things she had 
said to me, that I did not wish to leave 
the room until her death. She begged 
that I might be taken away, and her 
children too; she was too much agi- 
tated by our cries and tears, and testi- 
Jjied that I alone was the subject of any 
regrets she was capable of feeling. I 
had hardly returned to my own room 
when the agony began, and she died 
in fifteen minutes.” 

Mademoiselle retired to the Car- 
melite convent of Saint-Denis, until 
Monsieur should select another gov- 
erness. She requested that the place 
might be gven either to Mademoi- 
selle de Fiesque or Mademoiselle de 
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Tillitres (both “persons of quality, 
merit, and virtue, and relations of her 
own”), hoping earnestly that the choice 
might fall upon Mademoiselle de Til- 
litres. Her wishes were thwarted, and 
the Countess de Fiesque entered upon 
the task with Spartan firmness. An 
illness of six months’ duration vanished 
miraculously when the news of her 
appointment was announced, we are 
told with sarcastic emphasis. 

Whether governess or pupil suffer- 
ed most in this connection, it would be 
hard to say. Mademoiselle de Fiesque 
had an aggravating system of petty 
supervision, and Mademoiselle a fixed 
determination to elude it. On one 
occasion when our princess had been 
shut up in her room by the tyrant’s or- 
ders, she managed to escape, stole the 
key of Mademoiselle de Fiesque’s 
private apartment, and locked her in. 
“She was hours in uneasiness before 
a locksmith could be found; and her 
discomfort was all the greater because 
I had shut up her grandson in another 
room, and he screamed as if I had mal- 
treated him.” 

But we should soon tire of these re+ 
miniscences, did they not bring upon 
the stage personages more important 
than Mademoiselle herself—hard as it 
would have been for her to think so. 

In 1643 we find the dramatis per- 
sone much changed and extended. 
Louis XIII. has passed away, making 
so good an end, that we wonder at the 
grace of God to see how noble a death 
may close an insignificant career. Riche- 
lieu has been succeeded in Mademoi- 
selle’s ill graces by Cardinal Maza- 
rin. Louis XIV. is a precocious, igno- 
rant child of nine years old. The cabal 
of the /mportantes has arisen and de- 
clined, and two geditions in Paris, 
founded upon slight provocation, have 
proved the populace ripe for the Fronde 
Henrietta Maria and her children are 
refugees at the French court, and 
Mademoiselle, with her enormous pos- 
sessions, is considered an eligible match 
for the Prince of Wales. As Charles 
Stuart in the character of an unsuc- 
cessful suitor is a novel topic, no 
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apology is needed for introducing at 
some length the history of his court- 
ship. 

The court was at Fontainebleau 
when his royal highness arrived in 
France; and their majesties went to 
meet him in the forest. His mother 
presented him first to the king and 
then to the queen, who kissed him, 
after which he bowed to the Princess 
of Condé, and to his cousin. “ He 
was only sixteen or seventeen years 
old; quite tall for his age, with a fine 
head, black hair, brown complexion, 
and quite a good figure.” One un- 
pardonable sin he had in Mademoi- 
selle’s eyes ; that, not speaking French 
in the least, he could not shine in so- 
ciety. Clever talk she enjoyed keenly 
Even in childhood, Monsieur’s bril- 
liant conversation had fascinated her. 

The Prince of Wales worked dili- 
gently to produce an impression upon 
his cousin’s flinty heart, which (shall 
we confess it?) was wasting itself 
away in an unrequited attachment for 
the imperial throne. Many a suitable 
match did Mademoiselle reject, because 
the untimely death of two empresses 
kept her in a fever of hope and expec- 
tation. In vain was it represented 
that the emperor was old enough to be 
her father ; that she would be happier 
in England or Savoy. She replied 
disinterestedly that “she wished the 
emperor,. . that he was not a young 
apc gallant man; which proved that 
in good truth she thought more of the 
esiablishment than of the person.” In 
vain did Charles Stuart follow her 
about bareheaded, ministering mutely 
to her love of importance. In vain 
did he hold the flambeau this side 
and that, while the Queen of England 
dressed her for Mademoiselle de 
Choisy’s ball. His petite oré, as they 
salled the dainty appointments of a 
gentleman’s dress in those days, were 
red, black, and white, because Made- 
moiselle’s plume and the ribbons fasten- 
ing her jewels were red, black, and 
white. He made himself torch-bearer 
again while she arranged her dress 
before entering the ball-room ; follow- 
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ed her every step, and lingered about 
her hotel until the door closed behind 
her; all in vain, because at nineteen 
our heroine had the discretion to pre- 
fer a middle-aged emperor, firmly seat- 
ed on his throne, to an exiled prince of 
seventeen. 

His gallantry was so openly exhibit. 
ed as to excite much remark. It last. 
ed all winter, appearing in full force at 
a celebrated entertainment given at the 
Palais Royal toward the close of the 
season. Anne of Austria herself ar. 
rayed her niece upon this occasion, and 
three whole days were devoted to pre- 
paring her costume. The dress was 
covered with diamonds, and red, black, 
and white tufts; and she wore all 
the crown jewels of France, with the 
few that still belonged to the Queen of 
England. Nothing could have been 
more magnificent than my dress that 
day,” she assures us ; “ and there were 
not wanting those who asserted that 
my fine presence, fair complexion, and 
dazzling blonde hair adorned me more 
than all the jewels that glittered on my 
person.” Mademoiselle does not ex- 
aggerate her charms. ‘Thouch not 
strictly handsome, her noble bearing 
and charming coloring produced all 
the effect of beauty. 

The dancing took place in a large 
theatre, illuminated with flambeaux, 
and at one end stood a throne upon a 
dais, which was the scene of Made- 
moiselle’s triumphs. “The king and 
the Prince of Wales did not care to 
occupy the throne; I remained there 
alone; and saw at my feet these two 
princes and all the princesses of the 
court circle. I was not in the least ill 
at ease in this position, and those who 
had flattered me on entering the ball- 
room found matter the next day for 
fresh adulation. Every one said I had 
never appeared less constrained than 
when seated on that throne ;” and the 
imperial hopes being at their height, 
she adds: “ While I stood there with 
the prince at my feet, my heart as well 
as my eyes regarded him du haut en 
bas. . The thought of the empire 
occupied my mind so exclusively, that 
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I looked upon the Prince of Wales 
only as an object of pity.” 

The conclusion of this romance be- 
longs really to the interval between 
the first and second Fronde, but we 
insert it here for the sake of conven- 
ience, pleading guilty of the anachro- 
nism. In 1649 we find Mademoiselle 
again persecuted to marry her cousin, 
then Charles II. “L’Abbé de la 
Riviere said that I was right, but 
that it must be remembered that there 
was no other match for me in Europe ; 
that the emperor and King of Spain 
were married; the King of Hungary 
was betrothed to the Infanta of Spain ; 
the archduke would never be sover- 
eion of the Low Countries; that I 
would not hear of any German or 
Italian sovereign; that in France the 
king and Monsieur (d’ Anjou) were too 
young to marry; and that M. la 
Prince (Condé) had been married ten 
years, and his wife was in good 
health.” 

A courier was sent to their majesties 
to announce the King of England’s 
arrival at Péronne, and the count went 
forward to meet him at Compiégne. 
Mademoiselle had her hair curled for 
the occasion, and was bantered by the 
regent gently upon the pains she had 
taken to please her suitor. “ Those 
who have had admirers themselves 
understand such things,” replied her 
royal highness tartly, referring to the 
foibles of her majesty’s youth. 

The royal personages met within a 
league of Compiégne and alighted 
from the carriages. Charles saluted 
their majesties, and then Mademoiselle. 
“I thought him much improved in 
appearance since he left France. If 
his wit had seemed to correspond to 
his person, he might perhaps have 
pleased me ; but when the king ques- 
tioned him in the carriage concerning 
the dogs and horses of the Prince of 
Urange, and the hunting in that coun- 
try, he replied in French. The queen 
spoke to him of his own affairs, and he 
made no reply ; and being questioned 
several times about grave matters 
which greatly concerned himself, he 
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declined answering on the plea of not 
being able te speak our language. 

“T confess that from that moment 
I resolved not to consent to this mar- 
riage, having conceived a very poor 
opinion of a king who at his age 
could be so ignorant of his affairs. 
Not that I could not recognize my 
own blood by the sign, for the Bour- 
bons are beings greatly devoted to 
trifles and not much to solid matters ; 
perhaps myself: as well as the rest, 
being Bourbon on both sides of the 
house. Soon after we arrived, dinner 
was served. He eat no ortolans, and 
threw himself upon a huge piece of 
beef and a shoulder of mutton, as if 
there had been nothing else on the 
table. His taste did not seem to me 
very delicate, and I felt ashamed that 
he should show so much less in this, 
than he had displayed in thinking of 
me. After dinner the queen aroused 
lierself and left me with him: he sat 
there a quarter of an hour without ut- 
tering a syllable: I should like to be- 
lieve that his silence proceeded from 
respect rather than from absence of 
passion. I confess frankly that in 
this interview I wished he would show 
less (respect). Feeling rather bored, 
I called M. de Comminges to be third 
party and make him speak; in which 
he fortunately succeeded. M. de la 
Riviere said to me: ‘ He looked at 
you all dinner time, and is still look- 
ing at you incessantly.’ I answered, 
‘He will lcok a long time without at- 
tracting me if he does not speak.’ 
He replied, ‘Ah! you are concealing 
the charming things he has said to 
you. ‘Not at all,” said I. ‘ Come 
near me when he is devoting himself, 
and you will see how he sets about 
it’ ‘The queen arose; I approached 
him, and, to make him speak, I asked 
after several persons of his suite 
whom I had seen; all which he an- 
swered, but point de douceurs. The 
time came for him to go; we all went 
in a carriage to escort him to the mid- 
dle of the forest, where we alighted, 
as we had done on his arrival. He 
took leave of the king and came to me 
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with Germin (Lord Jermyn), saying: 
‘I believe that M. Germin, who 
speaks better than I do, has explained 
to you my wishes and intentions; I 
am your very obedient servant. I 
replied that I was his very obedient 
servant. Germin made me a great 
many compliments, and then the king 
bowed and left me.” 

After the battle of Worcester, 
Charles II. reappeared in Paris and 
made a third trial for 
hand. “I thought him very well 
made and decidedly more pleasing 
than before his departure, though his 
hair was short and his beard long, two 
things that change people very much. 
He spoke French very well.” All 
went smoothly for some time: Made- 
moiselle received from her royal suitor 
all the douceurs for which she had 
formerly listened in vain; and fre- 
quent assemblies at her rooms made 
them very intimate. But her will 
was too yacillating to allow of her 
coming to any definite decision, and 
Charles was at length wearied into 
giving marked evidence of his 
pleasure. “ The first time I saw the 
queen after my interview with Germin, 
she showered reproaches upon me. 
When entered (he had al- 
ways been accustomed to take a seat 
in my presence), they brought forward 
a zreat chair in which he seated him- 


self. 


his cousin’s 


dis- 


her son 


I suppose he thought to make 
me very angry, but I did not care in 


the least.” Indeed, it would have 
been an ingenious tormentor who had 
found a vulnerable spot in Mademoi- 
selle’s vanity. 

As Queen of England, Louise de 
Bourbon would have found room for 
the legitimate exercise of her best 
faculties. As an unmarried princess 
of immense wealth, she became the 
tool of men who did not scruple to use 
her courage, magnanimity, and energy 
for their own ends, and requite her 
generosity with neglect. Let us fol- 
low her adventures in the days of the 
second Fronde, and see to what 
exertions a love of bustle and no- 
toriety could urge a princess ac- 
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customed to seek her own ease in al] 
things. 

The first Fronde took place in 1648. 
and was directed by the coadjutor 
archbishop of Paris, Monsieur M. de 
Retz, who acted under the influence 
of two motives: a desire to supplant 
Mazarin, and rule France himself: 
and an enthusiasm for constitutional 
liberty. Our space being limited, we 
will not pause to reconcile these two 
aspirations. The court left Paris by 
night for St. Germain. Mademoisell 
accompanied the queen, and made 
herself useful as a medium of com. 
munication with the populace of Paris, 
who loved her for being a native of 
their city. 
destitution with graphic frivolity, and 


She describes the roval 
is exceedingiy merry over this siege, 
in which the besiegers starved for 
want of the luxuries they had left be- 
hind them in the beleacuered city. 

In the second Fronde, which brok 
out about two years later (1650- 

652), the position of affairs is altered. 
M. de Retz appears in the character 
of mediator, and Mademoiselle casts 
her lot with the rebels. The princes 
of the house of Condé seize the o; 
portunity to avenge insults offer 1 to 
them by Mazarin, and Gaston dOr- 
leans joins the Frondeurs—perhaps 
in order to avoid the trouble of leayi 
Paris. 

Skilful writers have left accounts so 
voluminous of those troubled tim 
that they rise before us rather in a 
series of living pictures than as his- 
torical records. That midnicht con- 
ference in the oratory, between fair, 
queenly Anne of Austria and the little 
dark, misshapen coadjutor ; Mazari: 
threatening Condé; and he, with 
curled lip and reverential mockery, 
leaving the ministerial presence with 
the words, “ Farewell, Mars !”—the 
quelled populace, streaming hour after 
hour through the king's bedchamber, 
while his mother’s beautiful 
holds back the velvet hangings, that 
each one may look upon the sleeping 
boy and know that he has not fled 
from Paris—all is before us as if it 


} 
hand 
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happened yesterday. The chief actors 
with their talents and foibles are bet- 
ter known to us than to their contempo- 
raries ; and the French nation is to- 
day as it was then—ready to be won 
over by any clever bit of scenic effect. 

Mademoiselle and Condé, who had 
hitherto been sworn foes, came to a 
formal reconciliation in 1651, and be- 
ing bound together by their detes- 
tation of Mazarin, welcomed the 
outbreak of the second Fronde. Anne 
of Austria declined the company of 
her niece on leaving Paris, and she 
was thus left to the flattery of those 
who well understood the right use of 
her folly and her strength. 

The golden moment of her career 
arrived. Orleans must be secured to 
the Frondeurs, or Condé, coming from 
Guyenne, would find the line of the 
Loire cut and the enemy master of 
the position. Monsieur was firm upon 
wo points: that he would not leave 
Paris himself, and that his private 
troops should occupy the position best 
fitted to protect him if the royal army 
should aitack Paris. His daughter, 
who had been longing for an oppor- 
tunity to distinguish herself, offered to 
go to Orleans in place of the duke, 
and on Monday, March 25th, 1652, 
left Paris amid the benedictions of the 
A contemporary MS. jour- 

“ About noon Mademoi- 
selle’s carriages assembled in the court 
of the Orleans palace, ready for the 
campaign; she wore a gray habit 
covered with gold, to go to Orleans. 
She left at three o’clock, accompanied 
by the Duke de Rohan, Madame de 
Bréanté, Countess de Fiesque, and 
Madame de Frontenac.” Monsieur 
sneered at the project, and said her 
chivalry would not be worth much with 
out the common sense of Mesdames 
de Fiesque and Frontenac—her maré- 
chales de camp, as they were called 
between jest and earnest. 
Upon the plains of Beauce the 
young amazon appeared before the 
troops on horseback, and was received 
with enthusiasm. “ From that time,” 
she says, “ I began to give my orders ;” 


people. 


nal says: 
e 
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and a little later at Toury, where she 
was joyfully welcomed by a crowd of 
officers: “they declared that a coun- 
cil of war must be held in my pres- 
ence. .... That I must accustom 
myself to listening to matters of 
business and war; for henceforth 
nothing would be done except by my 
orders.” 

Arrived before Orleans, Mademoi- 
selle found closed gates and small 
disposition to grant admittance. The 
unfortunate city government, press- 
ed on one side by Frondeurs and 
on the other by royalists, asked only 
leave to remain neutral, The rebel 
army had been left at some distance 
from Orleans for fear of alarming its 
inhabitants, and JL le gouverneur, 
learning that the attacking party was 
a lady, sent out a tribute of confec- 
tionery, “ which seemed to me amus- 
ing,” remarks Mademoiselle. 

At last, tired of waiting upon the 
governor's indecision, her royal high- 
ness went out with her ladies for a 
walk, much against the judgment of 
her advisers—or ministers, as she 
called them. ‘The rampart was edged 
with people, who cried, on seeing her, 
“ Long live the king and princes, and 
down with Mazarin!” And she an- 
swered, “ Go tothe Hotel de Ville and 
make them open the gates;” with 
other exhortations of the same kind, 
occasionally mingled with threats, “ to 
see if menaces would move them more 
than friendship.” 

Now it so happened that before her 
departure from Paris, M. le Marquis 
de Vilaine, a noted astrologer, had 
drawn the princess into Madame’s pri- 
vate room, and imparted to her the 
following prophecy: “ All that you 
shall undertake between Wednesday 
noon, March 27th, and Friday will 
succeed; and you shall even at that 
time accomplish extraordinary things.” 
This prediction was in her pocket, and 
anxiously as she disclaims all faith in 
it, we may believe that it encouraged 
her to make efforts which gave no 
apparent promise of success. When, 
toward evening, she stood outside the 
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Porte Brulée, did not M. de Vilaine’s 
horoscope rise in her estimation? 
The river was crossed and the bank 
ascended by the aid of some chivalrous 
boatmen, an improvised bridge of 
boats, and a little more scrambling 
than would seem consistent with royal 
dignity. “I climbed like a cat, grasp- 
ing at brambles and thorns, and 
springing over hedges without hurting 
myself in the least. * * Madame de 
Bréanté, who is the most cowardly 
creature in the world, began to cry 
out at me, and at every one who fol- 
lowed my steps ; making great sport 
for me.” Outside the gate, a group of 
bargemen worked under Mademoi- 
selle’s inspiriting direction; inside 
were citizens, urged on by the Count 
de Gramont, to tear down the planks; 
while the guards looked on in armed 
neutrality. When the two middle 
planks were torn off from the trans- 
verse iron bars, Gramont signed to the 
princess to come forward. “ As there 
was a great deal of rubbish, a footman 
took me up and passed me through 
the hole, where no sooner did my 
head appear than they began to beat 
the drums. I gave my hand to the 
eaptain and said: * You will be glad 
to be able to boast that you let me in.’ 
Cries of ‘Long live the king and 
princess, and down with Mazarin! were 
redoubled. Two men took me and 
placed me in a wooden chair. I don’t 
know whether I sat in the chair or on 
the arms, the rapture of my delight 
set me so completely beside myself. 
Every one kissed my hands, and I 
was ready to die with laughter to find 
myself in such a position.” And so 
the city was taken, and Mademoiselle 
earned the title of Maid of Orleans, 
all in an afternoon’s frolic. If she 
thought to retain command of Paris 
in a fashion so amusing, the battle of 
Porte Saint Antoine must have unde- 
ceived her. 

The heroine was received with rap- 
ture on her return to Paris. She was 
assured by Condé that the wish of his 
heart was to see her queen of France, 
and that no treaty should be concluded 
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without especial consideration for her, 
No one can be more uninteresting than 
her royal highness when elated by suc- 
ces3, we must confess ; but an hour of 
triak was approaching that should de- 
velope, for the first and last time in her 
life, truly grand and heroic qualities, 
Until the 2d of July, 1652, Mademoi- 
selle had given no signs of feminine 
feeling except byexkibiting those foibles 
which are popularly supposed to be es- 
pecially characteristic of women. But 
on that day, as she hurried through the 
streets of Paris, carrying hope to every 
one she met—consoling poor Guitant, 
shot through the lungs, pausing to 
speak a word of comfort to the wretch- 
ed Rochefoucauld, and putting new 
heart into the great Condé himself, 
we recognize sympathies worthy of a 
better development than they ever 
received. During a pause in the bat- 
tle M. le Prince came to her in a piti- 
able condition, covered with dust and 
blood, his hair tangled and his cuirass 
dented with blows. Giving his naked 
sword to an equerry, he flung himself 
down upon a seat and burst into tears. 
“ Forgive my emotion,” he exclaimed; 
“ you see a desperate man before you. 
I have lost all my friends; Nemours, 
La Rochefoucauld, and Clinchamp are 
mortally wounded.” 

Mademoiselle was able to assure 
him that these reports were greatly ex 
aggerated,and Condé, restored to bim- 
self, sprang upon a fresh horse and 
galloped off to his post. The battle 
was at its height. Paris had been si- 
multaneously attacked at the Porte 
Saint-Denis and the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. Inquiring the whereabouts 
of Turenne, M. le Prince rushed to the 
faubourg, knowing that where the 
marshal commanded there must Paris 
be most in peril. Soon came the 
tidings that the barricade of Picpus 
had been forced. At the head of a 
hundred musketeers he threw himself 
upon the barricade, and drove the ene- 
my back in its own dust. Never had 
the conqueror been greater than on 
that useless, terrible 2d of July. 

The next meeting between Made- 
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moiselle and Condé was full of triumph. 
They parted, she to betake herself to 
the towers of the Bastile, he’ to the 
pelfry of Saint-Antoine. Toward 
Bagnolet in the valley the princess 
saw the king’s troops gathering for a 
fresh attack. Having communicated 
with Condé through a page, she left 
the Bastile, giving stringent orders 
that,in case of necessity, its cannon 
should be turned upon the royal army ; 
and returned to her post near the gate 
to invigorate the soldiers with wine 
and brave words. 

There was indeed need for encour- 
agement. Frondeurs were falling back 
in dire extremity—royalists pressing 
forward, hopeful, and strengthened with 
reinforcements. The hours of the 
Fronde seemed numbered—when 
rom the heights of the Bastile blazgd 
forth a flash of light ; the cannon thun- 
dered out in quick succession—the 
royal army paused, reeled, and retreat- 
ed in amazement. Mademoiselle 
had saved the day, and “killed her 
royal husband,” as Mazarin expressed 

Henceforth she was to be more 

m ever an object of distrust to the 

queen and minister. But though this 


victory lent a dignity to the last days’ 


of the Fronde, there was no principle 
f stability in the party. Weak policy, 
larrels, treachery on their side— 
pposed to them, Mazarin, whose keen 
perception told him that temporary 
withdrawal from the ministry would 
insure unlimited power in the future ; 
and Turenne, with double the forces of 
Cond-—nothing was fairly matched 
except the courage of the two parties. 

The Fronde came to an abrupt end, 
and every one was left to make his own 
terms. Mademoiselle had shown dis- 


interestedness, courage, and humanity 


worthy of a better cause. The fruits 
which she reaped were a notice to leaye 
the Tuileries, and the refusal on her 
cowardly father’s part to protect one 
whom the king had condemned. There 
appear to have been about eight years 
of half enforced banishment from court, 
which she spent on her numerous es- 
tates, amysing herself with writing ro- 
VOL. Iv. 24 
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mances, portraits (then in vogue) and 
her Mémoires, which she continued 
until within a few years of her death. 
M. Sainte-Beuve tells us that the style 
of her imagination belongs rather to 
the close of Louis XIIL’s reign, and 
to the Hite] Rambouillet, than to the 
poorer literary period of Louis XIV. 

And now, having given a faint delin- 
eation of Mademoiselle during her pros- 
perous and féted youth, and during 
the days of the Fronde, which we are 
inclined to regard as the period at 
which she gave most evidence of kin- 
ship with her grandfather, the great 
Henry; we pass on to a time when 
fortune ceased to favor her, and the 
world began to hustle her about, as 
roughly as it does common mortals. 
La Grande Mademoiselle, who had 
hitherto looked upon human griefs and 
passions as upon a brilliant theatrical 
spectacle, was destined at last to leave 
the royal box, and figure on the stage 
herself for the diversion of her fellow 
creatures. An amusing afterpiece this 
exhibition seemed to her contempora- 
ries; but to us, who have not suffer- 
ed from her airs of superiority, there 
is a certain pathos in this genuine de- 
votion lavished upon the wrong object 
at an age when such blindness is sim- 
ply absurd. That heart of adamant 
which had looked above kings and 
princes to covet the imperial crown, 
fell prostrate in the dust before a col- 
onel of dragoons, a member of the roy- 
al household. Alas for pride of race! 

Mademoiselle was forty-three years 
old when the conviction seized her 
that it would be well to marry, that 
M. Lauzun was the most attractive 
person in existence, and that for once 
it would be pleasant to receive the 
love of some one worth loving. That 
M. Lauzun admired her seemed evi- 
dent, but how to give an opportunity 
for expression to one whose sense of 
reverential duty always kept him at a 
distance ? 

One day they had an interview in 
the embrasure of a window, the first 
of many similar ones, in which she con- 
sulted him about her proposed alliance 
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with Prince Charles of Lorraine. The 
tactics of our modest suitor are worthy 
of all praise. “ By his proud bearing 
he seemed to me like the emperor of 
the world,” writes Mademoiselle, whose 
circumstantial account must be pressed 
into few words. ‘ Why should she 
marry,” he reasoned, “since she had 
already everything that could embel- 
lish life? The position of queen or 
empress was little more exalted than 
her own, and would be encumbered with 
burthensome duties. True,in France 
she could raise some one to her own 
rank, and unite with him ip untiring 
devotion to the king, who must ever 
be her first object in life. It was easy 
to build a castle in the air, but how 
to find a companion worthy to share 
it with her, when no such being exist- 
ed? <A woman of forty-three had 
three resources: a convent, a life of 
strict retirement apart from court 
and city, and finally marriage. Mar- 
riage would insure liberty to enjoy the 
world at any age, but it might be at 
the cost of her happiness.” Hints 
only plunged him into reverential si- 
lence. At last the secret was revealed 
by writing; then comes incredulity 
met by protestations, and finally 
amazed conviction. “™ What! would 
you marry your cousin’s servant? for 
nothing in the world would make me 
leave my post. I love the king too 
well, I am too much attached to my 
position by inclination, to leave it even 
for the honor you would confer upon 
me.” And when she assured him 
that his devotion to the king only en- 
deared him the more to her (for loy- 
alty appears to have been the main- 
spring of their attachment), he answer- 
ed: “I am not a prince; a nobleman 
I am assuredly, but that will not suf- 
fice for you ;” and she replies, “I am 
content; you are all that would be- 
come the greatest lord in the kingdom, 
end wealth and dignities are mine to 
bestow upon you,” etc., etc., ete.’ 

The story is well known. Louis 
XIV., after much hesitation, gave his 
consent to the marriage. Made- 
moiselle was to confer great wealth 
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upon Lauzun, together with the soy. 
ereignty of Dombes, the duchy of 
Montpensier, and the county d’Ey: 
always with the agreement that he 
should not resign his post at court, by 
unite with her in exclusive devotion to 
the king. 

The night before the wedding day 
Mademoiselle was summoned to bis 
majesty’s presence, with directions to 
pass directly to his room through ¢] 
garde-robe. “This precaution was 
nota goodomen. Madame de Nogent 
remained in the carriage. While | 
was in the garde-robe Rochefort en- 
tered and said, ‘ Wait a moment.’ | 
saw that some one was introduced into 
the king’s room whom I was not in- 
tended to see. Then he said ‘ Enter’ 
and the door was closed behind me. 
The king was alone, and looked un- 
happy and agitated. He said, ‘Iam 
in despair at what I have to tell you, 
I am told that the world says | have 
sacrificed you in order to make Mon- 
sieur de Lauzun’s fortune. This will 
injure me in the eyes of foreign pow 
and I ought not to allow the affair t 
proceed. You have good reason to 
complain of me; beat me if you like, 
for there is no degree of anger I will 
not submit to, or do not deserve, 
‘Ah? I exclaimed, ‘what do you 


ever you do to me, I will not 

the respect due to you. It 

strongly implanted in my heart, and 
has been too well nourished by Mon- 
sieur de Lauzun, who would have 
given me these feelings if I had not 
already been actuated by them, for no 
one can love him without acquiring 
them.’ I threw myself at his feet, say- 
ing: * Sire, it would be kinder to kill 
me outright than to place me in this 
position. When I told your majesty 
of the affair, if you had bade me for- 
get it I would have done so, but think 
how I shall appear in breaking ii off 
now that I have gone so far! What 
will become of me? Where is Mon- 
sieur de Lauzun?’ ‘Do not be un- 
easy; nothing will happen to him’ 
‘Ah! sire, I must fear everything 
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for him and for myself, now that our 
enemies have prevailed over the kind- 
ness you felt toward him.’ 

“He threw himself on his knees 
when I knelt,and embraced me. We 
remained thus three-quarters of an 
hour, his cheek pressed to mine; he 
wept as bitterly as I did: ¢ Oh why did 
you give time for these reflections ? 
Why did you not hasten matters ? 
‘ Alas! sire, who would have doubted 
your majesty’s word? You never 
failed any one before, and you begin 
now with me and Monsieur de Lauzun. 
[ shall die, and I shall be glad to die. 
I never loved anything before in all 
my life, and I love, and love passion- 
ately, the best and noblest man in your 
kingdom. The joy and delight of my 
life was in elevating him. I had 
thought to pass the rest of my days so 
happily with him, honoring and loving 
youas much as Ido him. You gave 
him to me, and now you take him away, 
md it is like tearing out my heart. 
This shall not make me love you less, 
but it makes my grief the more cruel 
that it comes to me from him whom I 
love best in the world.” 

Midemoiselle’s suffering in this 
scene was heightened by the fact that 
a suppressed cough outside the door 
revealed to her the presence of an un- 
seen witness. She rightly suspected 
itto be the Prince de Condé, and re- 
proached the king with just indigna- 
tion for subjecting her to such a humili- 
ation. 

His majesty bore ber reproaches 
very patiently, and dismissed her with 
the assurance that further discussion 
would not alter his decision. “ He 
embraced me and led me to the door, 
where I found I don’t know whom. 
[went home as quickly as possible, 
and there je criat des hauts cris.” 

Lauzun, sure of his hold upon her 
royal highness, and fearing to lose 
ground with the king, yielded with ad- 
mirable resignation to the royal de- 
cree. His favor at court seemed for 
awhile greater than ever; but sud- 
denly, for reasons never made public, 
he was disgraced and sent to the Cas- 
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tle of Pignerol. Mademoiselle spent 
the ten years of his imprisonment in 
faithful efforts to procure his release, 
and purchased it finally by an immense 
donation to the Duke du Maine, a son 
of Madame de Montespan. It was a 
success bitterly to be deplored. Any 
one more odious than Lauzun after 
his release, it would be difficult to im- 
agine. Peevish, grasping, slovenly, 
and ungrateful, he hung about Made- 
moiselle’s establishment; using the 
power which a private marriage had 
undoubtedly given him with an inso- 
lence that turned her love to disgust. 

The spirit of a courtier alone re- 
mained to recall the Lauzun of former 
days. When the princess announced 
to him the death of Marie Thérése, 
he cried: “* People deserve to be im- 
prisoned who spread such falsehoods ; 
how dare they say such things of the 
queen?” ... At last they showed 
him the letters, and he had to agree 
that queens are mortal like other peo- 
ple.” 

In 1684 Mademoiselle and Lauzun 
parted in mutual displeasure. She 
rejected his efforts at conciliation, and 
the last entry in her Mémoires is the 
following : “ M. de Lauzun was living 
as usual in obscurity, but exciting 
notice, and often concerning matters 
which annoyed me. When I returned 
from Eu in 1688, my people were 
dressed in new liveries. One day, 
when I was walking in the park of 


” 


“ Mademoiselle knew life late,” says 
M. Sainte-Beuve; “but in the end 
she knew it well, and passed through 
every stage of experience. She felt 
the slow suffering which wears out 
love in a heart, the contempt and in- 
dignation that crush it, and reached 
at last that indifference which finds no 
remedy or consolation except in God. 
It is a sad day when we find that the 
being whom we have loved to adorn 
with every perfection and load with 
every gift is so poor a thing. She 
had years to meditate upon this bitter 
discovery. She died in March, 1693, 
aged sixty-six years.” 
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Lauzun, with characteristic inso- 
lence, appeared at the funeral in the 
mourning of a widowed husband. 
The king sent the Duke of Saint- 
Aignan to bid him withdraw. “ At 
such a moment I cannot listen to the 
voice of pride,” was the reply; “ lam 
absorbed by my grief, and could wish 
to see the king more occupied with his 
own.” He remained to the close of 
the ceremony. 

The magnificent obsequies were in- 
terrupted by a more serious disturb- 
ance. An urn, in which part of the 
remains were carelessly embalmed, 
exploded with a tremendous noise, 
frightening all the assistants. It was 
said that not even death could come 
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to Mademoiselle without 
crous circumstance. 

This princess began life with ad- 
vantages such as fall to the lot of few 
human beings. What did she leave 
behind her in the world? A hospital 
and seminary under the charge of 
Sisters of Charity; a very fair liter 
ary reputation, founded chiefly upon 
her Mémoires, which, though not ele- 
gant in style, are truthful, graphic, 
and clear; and a character without 
spot or blemish, in an age when such 
characters were rare. Her written 
confessions afford ample material for 
cutting criticism, but it would be an 
unkindly task to turn her own artillery 
upon herself. 


some ludi- 
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BY REV. JAMES A. STOTHERT. 


II. Tue advance of science has 
thrown some light on a subject of 
extreme difficulty and abstruseness : 
the relation of the qualities or acci- 
dents of matter to its substance. It is 
a subject of extreme difficulty, into 
which it seems not permitted to man 
to penetrate beyond the surface; but 
in regurd to which much ignorance 
anc. misapprehension have been dis- 
pelied by the observations and deduc- 
tions of modern philosophers. There 
are certain external marks or notes 
by which we recognize certain mate- 
rial things, as their form, their color, 
their hardness or softness, ete. One 
thing we call wood, another iron, a 
third wax, and so on. These external 
notes or marks by which we distin- 
guish bodies are called their qualities, 
accidents, or properties. Underneath 
them there is the substance of the 
material thing, of which we have no 
means whatever of* knowing anything. 
What it is that constitutes the differ- 
ence between wood and iron, in their 


substance, must remain for ever a se- 
cret to our senses. 


We can perceive 
that one is harder, heavier, colder, than 
the other; but these observations go 
no further than the external qualiti 

of the two bodies ; regarding their abso- 
lute substance, or internal constitution, 
we have no possible means of forming 


a judgment. For all that we know, it 
may be the same in all bodies, or it 
may be as various as the simple ele- 
ments of matter, now limited by chem- 
ists to about sixty, or it may be much 
more various. It is one of the myste- 
ries of matter which will probably 
never be disclosed to the eye of man 
in this life. ; 

Not only is the nature of material 
substance thus unknown to as, except 
through the external qualities, or acci- 
dents, which represent it; but we are 
informed by science that most of these 
qualities aretheresult of circumstances 
wholly distinct from their subject. A 
complete revolution in popular ideas 
has in part been achieved, in regard 
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to the permanence and immutability 
of these qualities of matter. Nothing 
seems more natural than to say that a 
red rose must be always red, a violet 
always blue, or that the size, sh: ape, 
ete., of material bodies are inseparable 
from their existence. Yet Proteus 
himself was not more various in his 
shapes, than are the violet and the rose 
in the varieties of color of which they 
are susceptible. Color, in fact, has no 
existence at all in the materia! object 
which we look at; it is a condition of 
the ray of light which enters our eye 
after reflection from the object, or 
after passing through it. Some objects 
absorb one or more parts of the three- 
fold visible ray of white light, and 
transmit or reflect to our eye only what 
remains of its constituent parts ; some 
bjects send the whole ray, undecom- 
sed, to the eye, and we call them 
ite; others absorb it altogether, and 
said to be black. But all 
lies, whatever their original color, 
that is, whatever part of the white ray 
hey send to the eye, after absorbing 
he rest, may be made appear of 
ny color, by viewing them under the 
e of variously colored light; 
ich proves that their color exists 
in themselves, but in the light 
ich falls upon them, and on which 
ir substance acts in some unknown 
way. 
Sir John Herschel’s testimony on 
this subject is very explicit. “ Nothing 
t first can seem a more rational, obvi- 
1s, and incontrovertible conclusion, 
in that the color of an object is an 
inherent quality, like its weight, hard- 
ness, ete.; and to see the object, and 
to see it of its own color, when 
nothing intervenes between our eyes 
and it, are one and the same thing. 
Yet this is only a prejudice ; and that 
it is so, is shown by bringing forward 
the same sense of vision which led to 
its adoption, as evidence on the other 
side; for when the differently colored 
prismatic rays are thrown, in a dark 
room, in succession upon any object, 
whatever be the color we are in the 
habit of calling its own, it will appear 


are 


S . 
Ue 
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of the particular hue of the light which 
falls upon it: a yellow paper, for in- 
stance, will appear scarlet when illu- 
minated by red rays ; yellow, when by 
yellow ; green, by green ; and blue, by 
blue rays ; its own (so called) proper 
color not in the least mixing with 
what it so exhibits.” * 

In like manner, other qualities of 
matter have no absolute existehice, in- 
dependent of circumstances. Twenty 
solid inches of sea water, if subjected 
to a pressure equal to that at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles below the sur- 
face, would be reduced in volume to 
nineteen inches.— A globe, an inch 
in diameter, consisting of air of the 
ordinary density at the earth’s surface, 
if it could be removed into space one 
radius of the earth, say 4,000 miles, 
would expand into a sphere exceeding 
in radius the orbit of Saturn, as Sir 
Isaac Newton has caleulated. Hence 
the tail of a great comet, such as that 
observed in 1843, and which extended 
from its nucleus 200 millions of miles,{ 
may, for aught we know, consist only 
of a very few pounds or even ounces 
of matter, expanded to a degree of 
tenuity to our minds almost inconceiva- 
ble.§_ The same agent, heat, modifies 
the extension and form of matter in to- 
tally opposite ways ; making clay con- 
tract and lose in volume, while expand- 
ing water, and still more largely air. 
Extension, or form, therefore, is sub- 
ject to great modification by change of 
circumstances ; nor is weight less so. 
A pound weight of matter at the earth’s 
equator weighs heavier at the poles ; 
or, which is the same thing, a pendu- 
lum oscillates faster at the poles than 
at the equator. If removed to the 
planet Mars or Mercury, a pound of 
matter would lose half its weight; if 
to the surface of Jupiter, it would 
weigh nearly three times heavier. 

If there is one quality more than 
another charaeteristic of solid rock, it 
is the immability of its parts; as mo- 

* Discourse, etc., § 71. 

+ Somerville’ s Pl nysics il Geography, L., chap. xvi. 

* Hind’s Comets, p. 
° § Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy, chap, xl. 


§ 550, note. 
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bility is a distinctive feature of water 
and vapor. Yet experiments in crys- 
tallization have demonstrated the exis- 
tence of mobility even in solid bodies, 
in an unimaginable degree. Mrs. 
Somerville remarks, that “we are led, 
from the mobility of fluids, to expect 
great changes in the relative position 
of their molecules, which must be in 
perpetual motion, even in the stillest 
water and the calmest air; but we are 
not prepared to find motion to such an 
extent in the interior of solids. That 
their particles are brought nearer by 
cold and pressure, or removed further 
from one another by heat, might be ex- 
yected; but it could not have been 
anticipated that their relative positions 
could be so entirely changed as to alter 
their mode of aggregation. It follows 
trom the low temperature at which 
these changes are effected, that there 
is probably no position of inorganic 
matter that is not in a state of relative 
motion.”* And _ elsewhere, in her 
Physical Geography, the same high 
authority assures us that “nothing can 
be more certain than that the minute 
particles of matter are constantly in 
motion, from the action of heat, mu- 
tual attraction, and electricity. Pris- 
matic crystals ‘of salts of zine are 
changed in a few seconds into crystals 
of a totally different form by the heat 
of the sun; casts of shells are found in 
rocks, from which the animal matter 
has been removed, and its place sup- 
plied by mineral; and the excavations 
made in rocks diminish sensibly in 
8.ze in a short time if the rock be soft, 
and in a longer time when it is hard; 
circumstances which show an intestine 
motion of the particles, not only in 
their relative positions, but in space, 
which there is every reason to believe 
is owing to electricity ; a power which, 
if not the sole agent, must, at least, 
have co-operated essentially in the for- 
mation and filling of mineral veins.” f 

In the language of the older trea- 
tises on science, glass is said to be 
transparent: gold, coal, etc., opaque, 


* Connexion of Phys. Sciences, § 14, p. 125. 
t Phys. Geog. I, ch. xv. pp. 288, 289. 
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that is, incapable of transmittiny light. 
But there is no substance known to 
modern discovery which, if sufficiently 
attenuated, is not capable of being 
seen through. Opacity, therefore, has 
no real existence as a quality of mat- 
ter; it depends only on condition and 
circumstances. Hardness or softness 
in like manner, are easily separa}|: 
from the substance of matter. Clay 
in its natural state is soft, apply heat 
to it and it becomes hard; wax is 
naturally hard, but becomes soft and 
ductile when warmed. Thus om 
knowledge of the internal constitution 
of material substance, through the me- 
dium of its external qualities, is in the 
highest degree uncertain, variable, and 
ofien erroneous. For there is not one 
of those external notes or marks, 
which we call qualities, which cannot 
be changed or modified in such a way 
as seriously to derange the accura y 
of our observations. Enough of ac- 
curacy has been secured for the pur- 
poses of our daily life; but, like the 
senses, our knowledge of the relation 
of quality to substance was never in- 
tended to carry us through the bound- 
less field of knowledge, or enable us 
to pronounce with certainty regarding 
the nature, the difference, or the iden- 
tity of substance, merely from the in- 
dications given us by its apparent qual- 
ities. These are truly accidents; 
things which do not affect the essence 
of matter; but connected with it in 
an evanescent way, liable to sudden 
change, and totally baffling our at- 
tempts to establish any certain crite- 
rion of substance by means of our ob- 
servations on its qualities. 

Recent observations in chemistry 
have still further demonstrated the im- 
possibility of arriving at any know- 
ledge of the internal structure of mat- 
ter from its appearances. The deli- 
cate tests invented by chemists, in or- 
der to detect the difference between 
substances which appear to every hu- 
man sense the same, though they 
effect their purpose with marvellous 
ingenuity, yet fail in indicating the 
ultimate reason for their efficiency. 
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Thus syrup extracted from the sugar- 
cane, or from plants yielding similar 
sugar, looks in every respect the same 
as that extracted from the juice of the 
grape. ‘The refinements of modern 
chemistry, however, have pointed out 
several tests to distinguish one from 
the other.* And in a beam of polar- 
ized light there is provided a test as 
subtle as any contributed by the aid 
of chemistry. In the instance of 
cane sugar, the plane of polarization 
revolves to the right ; in grape sugar, 
it revolves to the left. Of this subtle 
agent, Mrs. Somerville remarks, when 
stating this interesting fact, that “ it 
surpasses the power even of chemical 
analysis in giving certain and direct 
vidence of the similarity or difference 
existing in the molecular constitution of 
bodies, as well as of the permanency 
of that constitution, or of the fluctua- 
tions to which it may be liable.”"t The 
same delicate test of polarization ena- 
bles us to distinguish reflected light, 
such as the moon’s, from the light 
which issues from a self-luminous body, 
like Sirius. But in all these instan- 
ces, the ultimate rationale of its indi- 
cations still remains veiled in impene- 
able darkness; and with it, any 
nowledge of the internal substance of 
matter. 

It is, however, in the mysterious 
facts to which chemists have given 
the names of Isomorphism, Isomerism, 
and Allotropism, that we perceive the 
most direct and remarkable contribu- 
tion of modern scientific research to 
the defence of Catholic revelation. 
Chemistry enables us to penetrate 
further than any other science into the 
secret operations of Nature; and 
strange insight has been thus obtained 
into the identity of substance under 
two or more external appearances ; and 
of the existence of two or more sub- 
stances of distinct character under iden- 
tical appearances. A few words will 


t 
ul 
l 
A 


not be idly devoted to a description of 


these terms, and of the results asso- 
ciated with them. 


* Brande’s Lectures on Organic Chemistry, p. 153. 
t Connexion of Physical Sciences, § xxii. p. 214. 


Isomorphism expresses the phenom- 
enon in crystallization established by 
Gay Lussae and Mitscherlich, of dif- 
ferent compounds assuming the same 
crystalline form. The generally re- 
ceived law of this process had hitherto 
been, that the same substances invari- 
ably crystallize in forms belonging to 
one system, different substances, in 
forms belonging to another. Cases 
had indeed been observed, before the 
discovery of Isomorphism, in which the 
same element had been seen to crys- 
tallize in two forms, belonging to dif- 
ferent systems, not geometrically con- 
nected. Sulphur, for instance, crystal- 
lizing from its solution in the bisulphu- 
ret of carbon, assumes a geometrically 
different crystalline form frorfi sulphur 
when melted by heat, and allowed to 
consolidate as it cools. But these and 
a few other similar cases had been ex- 
plained as depending on a different ar- 
rangement of the particles, due most 
probably to a difference in the tem- 
perature during the operation. They 
were not thought to interfere with the 
general law of the same substance 
always assuming the same crystalline 
form. The two eminent philosophers 
just mentioned ascertained beyond a 
doubt that, in many instances, compound 
substances, in the process of crystalliz- 
ing, assume the same or a cognate form, 
though their elements are totally dif- 
ferent. Thus chloride of sodium (sea 
salt), sulphate of alumina and potash 
(alum), and many other compound sub- 
stances equally dissimilar, crystallize 
in the form of the cube and its con- 
geners. Other crystalline forms also 
are found to be common to many dif- 
ferently constituted compounds. “To 
these groups of analogous elements,” 
says Professor Gregory, from whose 
work, On Inorganic Chemistry, we 
have abridged this account, “the name 
of Isomorphous groups has been given, 
as there is every reason to believe 
that as elements they possess the same 
form ; and the phenomena of identical 
form in compounds of different but an- 
alogous composition, have received the 
name of Isomorphism. Two elements 
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are said to be isomorphous, which 
either crystallize in the same form, or 
may be substituted for each other in 
their compounds, equivalent for equiva- 
lent (the other elements remaining 
unchanged), without affecting the form 
of the compound. We can hardly 
doubt that not only the salt, but the 
acids are really isomorphous, and 
would be found so if we could obtain 
them all in crystals ; and we have the 
same reason to conclude that the ele- 
ments of these acids are also isomor- 
phous ; that arsenic and phosphorus, 
sulphur and selenium, for example, 
erysiallize in the same form.”* 

The converse of this phenomenon is 
also included among the discoveries of 
modern Science; the same substance 
is sometimes observed to erystallize in 
two different forms not geometrically 
allied ; and the occurrence of this new 
exception to the received law of erys- 
tallization is called Dimorphism. 

Isomerism is the term employed to 
represent another exceptional class 
of facts, observed by later chemists to 
interfere with the general rule, that 


analogy or similarity of composition 
implies analogy in form and external 


properties. ‘Two or more compounds, 
formed of the same element, in the 
same relative proportions, and having, 
therefore, the same composition in 100 
parts, are often found entirely distinct 
and unlike in all their properties. 
Such bodies are called Isomeric. “The 
discovery of Isomerism,” says the same 
eminent chemist, “however unexpect 
ed, is entirely consistent with the 
atomic theory, of which it is merely a 
special case. Isomerism is of very 
frequent occurrence among organic 
compounds, owing, no doubt, to their 
unusually large atomic weights, since 
the numerous atoms of the elements 
afford much scope for isomeric modifi- 
ations ; anid, doubtless, this principle 
plays an important part in the processes 
of organic life and growth, as well as 
in decay.” T 

More remarkable than all of these 


* Inorganic Chemistry, Ed. 1853; pp. 38 e¢ seg. 
¢ Ib., pe 43, 44, 
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exceptions to hitherto established laws 
is the discovery of the existence of 
simple elements under totally dissimi- 
lar forms. Thus sulphur exists under 
three distinct and incompatible forms, 
or modifications, called Allotropie. 
Carbon likewise in three; the diamond, 
which is crystallized in octohedrons, 
and is limpid and transparent; era- 
phite, which is black, opaque, and crys. 
tallized in prisms; and common chiar. 
coal, lamp-black, ete., which is 

and quite amorphous. Phosphor 
has two allotropic forms: one erystal- 
lized, white and transparent, and easily 
set on fire; the other, deep redd ; 
brown, amorphous, and inflamed with 
much less ease. Each of these element 
ary bodies thus assumes appearance 
as dissimilar as if they were totally 
different bodies, possessed of a phy si 


cal character quite unlike each o I 
Well may Professor Gregory, af 
this summary of the subject, add : “Thy 
occurrence of such marked differ 
in the properties of elementary bodi 
is very remarkable, and of great int 
est in reference to the molecular 
stitution of matter; but the subject has 
not yet been fully investigated.”* 
The speculations of another very 
distinguished chemist, Professor Fara- 
day, in this field of recent observation, 
are worthy of place in this collectiy 
testimony of modern science, to the im- 
perfect acquaintance with the ultimate 
constitution of material 
attainable by any amount of study of 
its external properties or appearances. 
“ There was a time,” says this eminent 
philosopher, “and that not long ago, 
when it was held among the funda- 
mental doctrines of chemistry, that 
the same body always manifested the 
same chemical qualities; excepting 
only such variations as might be due 
to the three conditions of solid, liquid, 
and gas. This was held to be a canon 
of chemical philosophy, as distinguish- 
ed from alchemy ; and a belief in the 
possibility of -transmutation was held 
to be impossible, because at variance 


substance 


* Inorg. Chemistry, pp. 44, 45. 
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with this fundamental tenet. But we 
are now conversant with many exam- 
= to the contrary; and, strange to 

,no less thar 1 four of the non-metal- 
ie elements, namely, oxygen, sulp hur, 
phosphorus, and carbon, are subje 
to this modification. The train of 
speculation which this contemplation 
awakens within us is extr: aordinary. 
If the condition of allotr were 
alone confined to compound bodies, 
that is to say, to bodies made up of 
more elements, we 


opism 


two or 
ly frame 


might easi- 
a plausible hypothesis to 
; we might assume that 
some variation had taken place in the 
ngements of their particles. But 
na simple body, such as oxygen, 
oncerned, this kind of hypothesis is 
uo longer open to us; we have only 
kind of particle to deal with; and 
the theory of altered position is no long- 


account for it 


one 
In short, it does not seem 


er applical ble. 
ble to imagine a rational hypothe- 


possi 
sis to eX pl: iin the condition of ‘all »tro- 
as regards simple bodies. We 
in only accept it as a fact, not to be 


scovery to that 
St Ol 


and add the di 


truths which start up in the 
held oF every science, in Opposition to 
ur most cherished the ories and long 
rece ived convictions.”* 
Those pe have resisted 
e evidence of Catholic revelation on 
ima facie ground that 


knowledge 


‘rsons who 


sound 
of the 
sical phenomena of nature are di- 


pi 

phy and 
rectly opposed to some of its doctrines 
must begin 


1, we should think, to feel 
their position a little less impregnable 
than it seemed before such sentiments 
as these were warranted by the actual- 
ly established facts of mo Jern science. 
With such evidence of its recent fruits, 
we may be well satisfied to watch with 
interest and congratulation the progress 
of philosophical inquiry conducted in 
spirit ; not so much for our own 
to whom, indeed, no analogies 
afforded by any human science could 
add anything in the way of confirma- 
tion to what we have been taught by 


such a 


1 
Sakes, 


* Lectures on Non-Metallic Elements, pp. 115, 116. 
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divine testimony, transmitted through 
the church of Christ to our remote 
age; but for the sake of the erring 
and the doubting among the intellec- 
tual minds of our fellow-countrymen ; 
with the hope that their attention might 
be arrested and turned in the direction 
plainly enough indicated by such anal- 
. With one more extract, 
must take leave of Professor Faraday’s 
highly interesting volume; only beg- 
ing as many of our readers as are in- 
terested in such pursuits to purchase 
study it for themselves. After 
out the difference between ‘ 
common and allotropic phosphorus, he 
continues: “ Wecan scarcely imagine 
to ourselves a more comple te of pposi- 
tion of qualities than is here pri sented 
in these two conditions of phosphorus ; 
an opposition not limited by merely 
done manifestations of density or 
erystallographie form, but recognizable 
re ch all the phases of solution, the r- 
mal demeanor, and physiological effect. 
‘The metamorphosis has, in fact, been so 
complete, that we can only demonstrate 
the allotropical substance to be phos- 
phorus, by reducing it to its original 
, and subjecting it to ordinary 
If the forees determining 
constitution had been so balanced that 
the power of reduction were denied to 
us, then the substance we now call 
allotropie phosphorus must necessarily, 
according to the strictest propriety ot 
logic, have admitted to be not 
phosphorus, but some other body. It 
is impossible, rationally, to deny that 
such permanent incontrovertibility may 
not lie within the power of natural laws 
to effect. That we are not aware of 
such an example, cannot be accepted 
as a proof of its non-existence; and 
analogy, the guidance to which we re- 
fer when direct testimony fails, is in 
favor of the affirmative.”* From the 
great powers of analysis at the com- 
mand of this distin: guished physicist, 
directed as much by the courage as by 
the wisdom and the candid spjrit of 
true philosophy, it is impossible to say 


ogi we 


it, and 


pointing 
} 


tests 


its 


been 


* Lectures, etc., pp. 42, 43. 
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what further insight into the constitu- 
tion of matter may not hereafter be 
obtained. Such an instance is surely 
of itself a full justification of our san- 
guine hopes for the future of science 
in its relation to what has been reveal- 
ed by eternal and unchanging truth. 

Rather by way of indication. than 
of summary of the reflections sug- 
gested by these inquiries, we would 
ask, how is it that the almost illimita- 
ble extension of gross material ele- 
ments should be accepted without 
hesitation, while the possibility of the 
spiritual and glorified body of the 
Lord existing, without division or 
multiplication of itself, in every 
Catholic tabernacle, and also in 
heaven, is regarded as so wildly im- 
possible, and even monstrous a con- 
ception, as to be scouted at the bare 
mention of it? When philosophy ex- 
pects us to believe that black, crum- 
bling charcoal, and the hard, shining 
diamond, are one and the same simple 
substance, why should it be thought 
in the nature of things so incredible 
as at once to preclude all further ex- 
amination of the evidence on which it 
rests, that the substance of the Child 
of Bethlehem, of the risen and as- 
cended Lord, and of the most holy 
eucharist, are one and the same. We 
are far from saying that the mode of 
existence is the same in all these in- 
stances ; we only claim for revelation 
what is conceded to science; that ap- 
pearances should not be held, iz imine, 
conclusive of the question, nor be al- 
lowed to outweigh or prejudice other 
evidence; for in every province of 
the imiverse of knowledge things are 
not what they seem. If what exists, 
or may exist, is to be limited by what 
human organs of sense can perceive, 
the boundaries of knowledge shrink 
into the narrowest compass: the eye 
and ear of an infant are enthroned as the 
judges of the constitution of nature ; 
discovery and the progress of science 
are no more, or would never have 
been; mankind would yet be sunk in 
the imbecility of its primitive igno- 
rance. 
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Ill. Next to the fallacious testi. 
mony of the human senses, and the 
hidden nature of material substance, 
the subtle influences at work in the 
physical world seem very remarkably 
to indicate some curious analogies be- 
tween the constitution of matter in its 
finer forms, and the nature of spiritual 
agencies. Recent analysis of the solar 
beam, for instance, has revealed rays 
hitherto unknown, because invisible 
to the acutest vision unaided by the 
appliances of science, and for long 
concealed even from its piercing scru- 
tiny, but yielding at last to the refine- 
ments of modern investigation. Thes 
invisible rays have been proved to 
exercise most important functions in 
nature ; in the germination and vege- 
tation of plants, and other widely 
multiplied physical processes. The i 
are few who have not heard much of 
the magnetic and electric currents 
which permeate every portion of the 
surface of the globe and its surround. 
ing atmosphere; but we imagine that 
not so many are aware of the power- 
ful influence which they possess in 
the economy of our planet. “ There is 
strong presumptive evidence,” says 
Mrs. Somerville, “ of the influence of 
the electric and magnetic currents on 
the formation and direction of the 
mountain masses and mineral veins; 
but their slow persevering action on 
the ultimate atoms of matter has been 
placed beyond a doubt by the forma- 
tion of rubies, and other gems, as well 
as various other mineral substances, 
by voltaic electricity.”* And, in an- 
other place, in the same instructive 
work, she remarks, that “it would be 
difficult to follow the rapid course 
of discovery through the complicated 
mazes of magnetism and electricity; 
the action of the electric current on 
the polarized sunbeam, one of the 
most beautiful of modern discoveries, 
leading to relations hitherto unsus- 
pected between that power and the 
complex assemblage of visible and 
invisible influences on solar light, by 


* Physical Geography, II., chap, xxii. p. 92 
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one of which nature has recently been 
made to paint her own likeness.”* 
These influences, for all their subtlety, 
have a real, appreciable existence, 
and fulfil a definite and beneficent end. 
A curious example of the subser- 
viency of the invisible magnetic cur- 
rent to the wants of men is mention- 
ed by Humboldt as having occurred 
to himself, in one of his voyages off the 
west coast of South-America. Bad 
weather had prevailed for several 
days, so as to shut out all view of 
land, or of the sun and stars. The 
crew were in expectation of making a 
particular port on that coast: on con- 
sulting his dip-needle, the scientific 
passenger discovered that the ship 
had passed the latitude of its destined 
port; the ship’s course was altered, 
and much delay and, probable, danger 
avoided.f Nor are the agencies de- 
structive to human life less subtile or 
recondite. Various miasmata of a 
pestilential character defy every re- 
finement of chemical analysis to de- 
tect the cause of their mischievous 
operation, or the difference of their 
elementary constitution from that of 
pure and wholesome air. The most 
universal, and, as far as our know- 
ledge serves, the most important of 
all physical influences, that of gravi- 
tation, is also the subtlest and most oc- 
cult; traversing the vast regions of 
space with instantaneous speed, and 
pervading the remotest fields of the 

it universe of matter; penetrat- 
ing without sensible interval of time 
to distances far beyond the utmost 
reach of human thought, with a force 
which maintains the stars of heaven 
in their courses, and gives stability to 
every known material system. 

If these occult agencies in the mate- 
rial world are recognized as fulfilling 
their mission, for all their secrecy and 
subtlety, or rather, by means of these 
very characteristics, why is the possi- 
bility of a hidden yet efficient agency 
in the spiritual world denounced as a 
heresy against common sense and 


* Physical Geography, II., xxxiii. pp. 400, 401. 
t Cosmos. I., 171; ILI. 139, 
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sound philosophy? The physical 
system of things has its great labora- 
tory of decomposition and reconstruc- 
tion kept in operation by these unseen 
influences ; it is indebted to them for 
the maintenance of its existence. 
Science rejoices to measure them by 
their admirable results, to detect their 
operations in their sensible effects. 
Why must the sacramental system 
revealed in the spiritual world be with 
equal justice refused its claim to an 
agency hardly more subtle? Philoso. 
phers admit the truth of observations 
in these occult natural agencies, and 
have no doubt of their real existence ; 
why do they so contemptuously regard 
the result of our observations in those 
which are secret and spiritual, when 
our observations are as numerous, and 
their evidence as good ? 


IV. The whole question of the re- 
lation of space and time becomes one 
of vast interest and importance, in 
connection with a common objection 
made to the possibility of our holding 
communication with the saints and 
angels in heaven, as Catholics are 
taught to believe they may. Across 
a space of such unknown vastness, it 
is alleged that the idea of transmitting 
a wish or a prayer is contrary to every 
principle of philosophy. Now, assum- 
ing, what indeed has never been prov- 
ed, that the heaven of the blessed is 
as remote from our daily path as some 
maintain it to be, and without enter- 
ing here into the abstract question as 
to whether the idea of space or of 
time is the older and simpler, some 
considerations are suggested by the 
study of modern scientific principles, 
which may throw light on the objec- 
tion just stated, and may help us to 
ascertain its real worth. 

It is evident that time and space 
may be made a measure of each other. 
The distance from one point in space 
to another may be expressed in so 
many units of time, say a minute, an 
hour, or a day, required to traverse 
the intervening distance at a given 
velocity. Hence, if velocity of motion 
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from point to point be represented by 
the simple formula of =“ we obtain 
two other formulas representing time 
and space, respectively, in terms of 
each other. 

Thus, if Velocity’ = Space 
Time 
Time= Space 


Then, 
Velocity 
and Space=Time x Velocity.* 

There is a little instrument much 
valued by philosophical observers, but 
of no great intricacy in itself, which is 
at once an unerring measure of space 
and time; we mean a common pen- 
dulum oscillating seconds in a given 
level, say of London, at a given ley- 
el, say of the sea, other conditions, 
as of the thermometer, ete., being the 
same. This instrument, beating 
seconds, is an invariable measure of 
length ; in the latitude of London, for 
example, at the level of the sea, with 
thermometer at 62° Fahr., it is invari- 
ably 39°1393 inches long. And, con- 
versely, provide such an instrument of 
the length just mentioned, and set it 
a-going ; its oscillations will exactly 
measure out one second of time. 
Further, as a measure of length, it 
snables us to ascertain the weight of 
a cubic inch of water, in parts of a 
pound troy, whence the imperial 
standards of weight and capacity are 
derived. Hence a pendulum is a 
constant representative of space, in its 
length ; and of time, in its oscillation. 
At any point on the surface of the 
globe, a rod of a certain given length 
will invariably, in similar cireumstan- 
ces, beat seconds; and a rod, beating 
seconds as it swings, will invariably 
measure a certain fixed length, ac- 
cording to the latitude. Why it does 
so, does not enter into our arguments 
now ; it is enough that the fact is as- 
certained, and is one of the very com- 
monest application to practise. Every 
good house-clock is evidence of it 
In the same town, for instance, the 
* For example, call Velocity 40 miles an hour, and 
Time 10 hours ; then Space 49 x 10 400 miles ; 


or call Space 400 miles, Velocity being the same ; 
then Time =4 ve == 10 hours. 
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seconds’ pendulums of all regularly- 
going clocks are of equal length to the 
minute fraction of an inch; and all 
pendulums, of the same length exactly, 
keep the same time exactly. In other 
words, space is made a 
time, and time is a 
space. 

We said, just now, that space may 
be represented in terms of time, and 
time in those of space, the rate of 

Velocity being given. London is said 
to be ten hours from Edinbureh, when 
the transit is made at the rate of forty 
miles an hour. “ As long as it would 
take to go to London,” may be giver 
as an expression equivalent to ten 
hours, at the same rate of motion, 

Sut vary that rate, and the term 
used instantly represent very variable 
quantities. Ten hours from Lond 
at the rate of a pedestrian travelling 
his four miles an hour, represent an 
insignificant 


measure of 
measure of 


n 


distance of only fo 

miles ; “as long as it would take to « 
to London” now iO 
of a hundred hours, or more than four 
days. But take the wings of li 
and instantly the distance suppos 
expressed in terms of time, dwin 
to a minute portion of a second; even 
this is long, if you measure the space 
by the flash transmitted along the 
electric wire. Leaving the compara- 
tively insignificant spaces on the 
face of the globe for those vaster dis- 


from plan 


expresses a | 


1, if 


sur- 


tances which divide planet 
1 


and from the sun, the time of 8 min- 


utes 3°3 seconds, which the solar ligh 
takes to travel from its source 
globe may be taken as an expression of 
its distance from that luminary. Nay, 
there is a rate of velocity surpassi 

all these, bridging over the vast 

of Neptune’s orbit, for example, or 


to our 


the 
vaster diameter of a comet’s path, ina 
unit of time too minute for the subtlest 
human instruments or calculations to 
appreciate. We mean the force or in- 
fluence of gravitation, which, ever 
since the first moment when the sun 
and the planets were created, has been 
passing instantaneously from the cen- 
tre of the solar system to every part, 
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even the most distant, of his wide em- 
pire, and back again from its furthest 
point to his centre. 

Now, it is evident that if you under- 
take to express the distance of sun 
from planet in terms of the time, at 
this rate of velocity, it is reduced to 
nothing. The sun is as effectually 
present, for instance, in his all-impor- 
tant gravitating influence, at every in- 
stant of time, in the planet Neptune, 
nearly three thousand millions of miles 
away, as the hand of the schoolboy is 
resent at the end of his sling, while 
e whirls it round his head, and re- 
tains the stone in its place by the 
string. Cut the string, and the stone 
flies off; suspend for an instant the 
influence, or force, or attraction, or 
whatever you please to call it, which 
binds Neptune to the sun, and he flies 
off ina path more eccentric than any 
comet’s. 

There are two ways of spanning 
listance: one by actual, bodily transit; 
another by the transmission of an im- 
pulse or wave, propagated and repeat- 
ed along the space intervening, in 
some medium more or less mobile or 
subtle. The planetary motions are 
vood examples of the actual translation 
of bodies through space: this earth of 
ours sweeping along, in its orbit round 
the sun, at a rate of something like 
nineteen miles in a second, or 68,000 
miles in an hour, besides its rotatory 
motion on its axis of 24,000 miles every 
day. The planet Venus exceeds this 
veloci ‘ity, travelling at the rate of 80,- 
000 miles an hour ; while Mercury, in 
the same time, accomplishes 109,360 
miles. Even this inconceivable velo- 
city is far surpasssd by the comet of 
1843, which, with a tail two millions 
of miles long, and a nucleus apparent- 
ly larger than our globe, swept round 
the sun, at its perihelion, at the rate 
of 366 miles, or nearly the distance 
from Edinburgh to London, in one 
second.* 

Velocities of impulse exceed those 
of bodily translation ; that is, suppos- 


! 
} 
i 
] 
il 


* Outlines of Astronomy, § 590, 593. 
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ing we may class among ex: amples of 
wave motion the transmission of 
sound, light, electricity, and perhaps 
eravitation. Dr. Lardner mentions 
his having, on one occasion, in com- 
pany with Leverrier, written a mes- 
sage by electric telegraph, at a dis- 
tance of more than a thousand miles, 
and at the rate of 19,500 words in an 
hour, or of 5°5 words in a second.* 
At a similar distance, ahd indeed at a 
much greater, a steel bar may be made 
to vibrate fourteen thousand miles in 
a second.f Such a velocity evidently 
far surpasses the power of human 
comprehension. Even in regard to 
the less rapid transmission of light, 
the eminent astronomer Bessel can- 
didly confesses that “the distance 
which light traverses in a year is not 
more appreciable to us, than the dis- 
tance which it traverses in ten years. 
Therefore, every endeavor must fail to 
convey to the mind any idea of 
magnitude exceeding what is accessi- 
ble on the earth.’’} 

Now, even supposing that we are 
acquainted with all the methods which 
exist in nature for spanning vast dis- 
tances, and if, as we have shown, dis- 
tance may be expressed in terms of 
the time taken to travel over it, or 
transmit a communication across it, 
the thought forcibly occurs; What is 
distance, if viewed apart from the 
means at disposal for overpassing it? 
A friend in the next room is not nearer 
us than another in the next continent, 
if in the same interval of time we can 
communicate with either. To be sure, 
one of them we might see sooner than 
the other, but sight is no necessary 
means of communicating; the blind 
are forever debarred from it. Man 
can communicate with man, even ma- 
terially, without either sight or hear- 
ing; and far beyond the range of 
either. 

But who shall be bold enough to say 
that other and subtler methods of com- 
munication may not exist in the ma- 
terial universe? or that the world of 


* Museum of Science and Art, part viii. p. 116. 
+ Ib., part ix. p. 201. + Quoted, Cosmos, iii, 55. 
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spirit has none more vivid than those 

subtle currents which permeate the 
world of matter? To a generation or 
two ago, the means of transmitting in- 
telligence, which are now quite fami- 
liar to us, would have seemed fabu- 
lous; a little further back in the his- 
tory of Europe, their discovery might 
have involved the penalty due to witch- 

craft. If the passage of a material 
impulse across the wide orbit of Nep- 
tune unites him intimately at every 

moment with the sun, is there any dis- 

tance that can be said absolutely to 

present an impassable gulf to the 

intercourse of spirit with spirit? Or, 

can it be said that some such means 

of communication do not, and cannot 

exist, because human senses do not 

perceive them, nor human intelligence 

comprehend them? Transmission by 

impulse surpasses in velocity every 

known instance of actual, bodily trans- 

lation: why must what we yet know 

of the former be fixed as the limit of 

what is possible? Why may there 

not be some means of communication 

surpassing in swiftness'the flash of the 

lightning, or the influence of gravita- 

tion, as far as it exceeds the sweep of 

the comet or the slow progress of the 

pedestrian? Why must it be pro- 

nounced an idle dream, that we may 

hold one end of a chain of impulses 

vibrating from earth to heaven, lying 

aleng the future track of our emanci- 

pated and purified spirits ? 

And pursuing analogy one step fur- 
ther, it is no severe demand on the 
imagination to conceive that the uni- 
versal presence of God, which em- 
braces and interpenetrates the immen- 
sity of space, may be, to the subtle 
and vivid impulses from spirit to spirit, 
what, in another order of things, the 
elastic ether of the planetary and 
sidereal spaces is to vibrations of ma- 
terial creation; that it may fulfil for 
those similar functions of propagation 
and transmission. In him who is 
everywhere, at every instant, and for- 
ever, intelligence may easily be con- 
ceived to pass between the remotest 
points of space, with a speed not slower 
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than coexistence itself; for in him 
there is no passage or motion either in 
time or space; he is the one indivyisi- 
ble Eternal, here and now. 


V. We are forcibly struck, while 
referring to the discoveries of modern 
science, with the very slender ground 
on which the mass even of educated 
persons accept their most astonishing 
and improbable results. How many 
persons of all those who talk, with 
much fluency and show of knowled 
on subjects of physical science, ha 


tested, by their own observation, the 
truth of one of the phenomena which 
they converse about? How many 
persons, for instance, who tell us th it 
light and heat in the same ray have 
been separated, have actually proved 
it by personal experiment, or even 
seen it proved by another? How 
many persons are there at this mo- 
ment in England and Scotland who 
have verified by their own observa- 
tion and calculation the size and fic- 
ure of the earth, or its distance from 
the sun and moon; not to 

other more intricate problems 
physics, of which they have no 
sonal knowledge whatever? TI 
mass of mankind are content to 
ceive these things on sufficient testi- 
mony of men competent, or whom 
they deem competent, to inform them 
on such subjects. 


re- 


Here, at least, in 
the domain of science, there is no ex- 
altation of private judgment, no re- 
bellion against scientific authority ; 
and it is a wise and a just arrange- 
ment that it should be so. There are 
not many men, in any age, furnished 
with the intellectual outfit necessary 
for such verifications; a lifetime 
would nut be sufficient to enable one 
man to accomplish them all. Sir 
John Herschel has the following ad- 
mirable remarks, which are very much 
to our present purpose. “ What mere 
assertion will make any one believe, 
that in one second of time, in one 
beat of a pendulum of a clock, a ray 
of light travels over 192,000 miles, 
and would therefore perform the tour 
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of the world in about the same time 
that it requires to wink with our eye- 
lids, and in much less tlian a swift 
runner occupies in taking a single 
stride? What mortal can be made 
to believe, without demonstration, that 
the sun is almost a million times larger 
than the earth? and that, although 
so remote from us that a cannon ball 
shot directly toward it would be 
twenty years in reaching it, yet it 
affects the earth by its attraction in 
an appreciable instant of time? But 
what are these to the astonishing 
truths which modern optical inquiries 
have disclosed, which teach us that 
every point of a medium through 
which a ray of light passes is affect- 
ed with a succession of periodical 
movements, regularly -occurring at 
equal intervals, no less than five hun- 
dred millions of millions of times in a 
second? That it is by such 
movements, communicated to the 
nerves of our eyes, that we see; nay, 
more, that it is the frequency of their 
urrence which affects us with the 
sense of the diversity of color. That, 
for instanee, in acquiring the sensation 
of redness, our eyes are affected four 
hundred and eighty-two millions of 
millions of times; of yellowness, five 
hundred and forty-two millions of 
millions times; and of violet, 
seven hundred and seven millions of 
millions of times in a second. These 
are, nevertheless, conclusions to which 
any one may most certainly arrive, 
who will only be at the trouble of ex- 
amining the chain of reasoning by 
which they have been obtained.” 

If Theology, or the science of God 
and his revealed wiil, is, as might 
have been expected, not less, but 
more recondite than any other, as its 
objects are vaster, more remote from 
human understanding, than those of 
any other science; surely, on philo- 
sophical principles, it is not unrea- 
sonable that authority should have its 
weight here, also, and equal measure 
at least to be dealt to all. Yet the 
modern world is agreed in ridiculing 
aud denouncing the principle of au- 


single 


of 
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thority in religious matters, as the 
bane of human society; and in exalt- 
ing private judgment and opinion, as 
the Christian’s only ultimate appeal in 
the matter. Apply this principle of in- 
dependence to any other science, to any 
subject of human knowledge, or to any 
object of intelligent inquiry; and a 
race of sciolists, pedants, and sceptics 
would inevitably result. ‘The author- 
ity of great names in science would 
lose all its just honor; there would be 
no system, no progress in observa- 
tions ; thousands of persons, incompe- 
tent to do more than deny the conclu- 
of the learned and the able, 
would refuse their assent to these, till 
the impossible time should arrive, 
when, by actual and personal investi- 
gation, they should be pleased to pro- 
nounce judgment on the accuracy of 
these conclusions ; life would be econ- 
consumed in negation; mutual trust 
and deference to superior knowledge 
and capacity would be annihilated. 
Whether in this incompatibility of 
private judgment with its best inter- 
ests, and even with its stability, Reve- 
lation is very different from Science, 
we leave to the study of our readers, 
and to their observation of the fine gra- 
dations of independent judgment which 
conduct from Luther to Strauss ; the 
former of whom began by denying the 
pope, and the latter ended by impugn- 
ing the divinity of Jesus Christ. 


sions 


VI. The principle of authority and 
its correlative, subordination and de- 
pendence, is represented, in a remark- 
able manner, in the constitution of phy- 
sical nature, especially in the province 
of astronomy. It is a remark of Dr. 
Whewell in his Bridgewater Treatise,* 
“that the relations among the planets 
is uniformly, not co-ordinate, but sub- 
ordinate. Satellites are subject to the 
influence of their primaries ; primaries 
to that of the central sun; the central 
sun itself to a higher and more distant 
centre ; in a sublimer material hierar- 
chy, ascending in gradations of im- 


* Bohn’s Edition, p. 175. 
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mense numerical magnitude ; and thus 
while insuring the stability of the whole 
planetary and stellar systems, ulti- 
mately, as every analogy teaches us, 
making one grand centre of revolution 
and subordination, at a point of space 
whose distance we cannot even ima- 
gine.” In his remarks on the Third 
Law: of Kepler, namely, that the 
squares of the times of planetary revo- 
lution round the sun are proportional 
to the cubes of their mean distances 
from that central luminary, Sir J. 
Herschel has the following pertinent 
observations. “Of all the laws to 
which induction from pure observation 
has ever conducted man, this third 
law, as it is called, of Kepler, may 
justly be regarded as the most re- 
markable, and the most pregnant 
with important consequences. When 
we contemplate the constituents of 
the planetary system, from the point 
of view which this relation affords us, 
it is no longer mere analogy which 
strikes us—no longer a general re- 
semblance among them, as individuals 
independent of each other, and circu- 
lating about the sun, each according to 
its own peculiar nature, and connect- 
ed with it by its own peculiar tie. 
The resemblance is now perceived 
to ve atrue family likeness; they 
are bound up in one chain—inter- 
woven in one web of mutual rela- 
tion and harmonious agreement— 
subjected to one pervading influ- 
ence, which extends from the centre 
to the furthest limits of that great sys- 
tem; of which all of them, the earth 
included, must henceforth be regarded 
as members.”* The remarks of the 
same great philosopher on the systems 
of double stars, in a later part of his 
work on astronomy, bear still more di- 
rectly on the view we are proposing. 
“Tt is not with the revolutions of bod- 
ies of a planetary or cometary nature 
round a solar centre, that we are now 
concerned ; it is with that of sun round 
sun—each, perhaps, at least in some 
binary systema, where the individuals 


* Qutlines of Astronomy, chap. ix. § 48S. 
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are very remote, and their period of 
revolution very long, accompanied with 
its train of planets and their satellites, 
closely shrouded from our view by the 
splendor of their respective suns, and 
crowded into a space bearing hardly a 
greater proportion to the enormous in- 
terval which separates them, than the 
distance of the satellites of our planets 
from their primaries bear to their dis- 
tances from the sunitself. <A less dis- 
tinctly characterized subordination 
would be incompatible with the sta- 
bility of their systems, and with the 
planetary nature of their orbits. Un- 
less closely nestled under the wing of 
their immediate superior, the sweep 
of another sun in its perihelion pas- 
sage round their own might carry 
them off, or whirl them into orbits ut- 
terly incompatible with the conditigns 
necessary for the existence of their in 
habitants. It must be confessed that 
we have a strangely wide and novel 
field for speculative excursions, and 
one which it is not easy to avoid lux- 
uriating in.”* 


VII. The phenomena of nature sug- 
gest an interesting view of law in gen- 
eral, which we shall in a few words 
faintly outline. It is constantly urged 
as an objection to the doctrine of rey- 
elation regarding the Blessed Eucha- 
rist, for example, that it is contrary to 
philosophy, inasmuch as it assumes 
and implies the suspension of a univer 
sal law, which connects certain defi- 
nite accidents or qualities of matter in- 
variably with their corresponding sub- 
stance ; for in the Holy Eucharist the 
properties, qualities, or accidents of 
one substance are attached to another. 

By a “ Law” in physics no more 
can be understood than a deduction 
from a sufficiently large series of ob- 
served facts, establishing, from long 
and careful and extensive observation, 
a uniformity of result in the same given 
circumstances. Some laws are said 
to be “ empirical,” which though de- 
rived from careful noting of invariably 


* Outlines of Astronomy, chap. xvi. § 847. 
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recurring phenomena, enunciate no 
principle, or rationale, but merely the 
numerical result of observation. Thus 
Kepler’s three laws of planetary mo- 
tion, and Bode’s law of planetary dis- 
tances from the sun, are instances of 
law simply and confessedly empirical. 
Newton’s law of gravitation is said to 
furnish the principle which is involved 
in Kepler’s formula of details ; because 
once Newton's law is admitted as gov- 
erning planetary motion, what Kepler 
observed of the movements of the plan- 
ets, can be deduced by calculation. It 
would be perhaps more philosophical, 
in the present state of our knowledge, 
to regard even the most apparently 
elementary and fundamental law as 
only empirical, and the ultimate prin- 
ciple as lying deeper than any known 
law. Inthis view, a law like that of 
Newton’s demonstrating, would be said 
to lie only one step nearer the ulti- 
mate principle than the earlier and 
nore empirical. Probably there is 
no ultimate principle nearer than the 
divine volition. 

In fact, the law of gravitation is now 
regarded by philosophers as something 
short of the ultimate solution of ma- 
terial attraction and repulsion; they 
are groping their way, at this moment, 
to something more universal than that 
law, as may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing observations of Sir J. Herschel: 
“No matter from what ultimate cause 
the power which is called gravitation 
originates—be it a virtue lodged in the 
sun, as its receptacle, or be it pressure 
from without, or the resultant of many 
pressures or solicitations of unknown 
fluids, magnetic or electric ethers, or 
impulses—still, when finally brought 
under our contemplation, and summed 
up into a single resultant energy, its 
direction is from many points on all 
sides foward the sun’s centre.”* 

Whence is this uncertainty about 
the probable nature of this force ? Be- 
cause, universal as it has been thought, 
it fails in certain circumstances, as in 
some electrical conditions, and within 


* Outlines of Astronomy, chap. ix. § 490. 
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very small distances; when the rela- 
tion of material particles to one an- 
other is one of repulsion, and not of at- 
traction. ‘Take another law, as it is 
called, that fluids will always rise as 
high as their source, and no higher. 
The phenomena of capillary attraction 
prove that this law does not hold in al 
The chemical law of atomic 
combination is sometimes found signal- 
ly to fail. Physical laws, therefore, 
like these, are good only as far as they 
go; there are limits to their applica- 
tion. 

Why may not this be true in regard 
to the law which is said to militate 
against the doctrine of the blessed 
Eucharist? It may hold good for a 
thousand instances, and may fail in 
the next, like other physical laws ; 
and that instance may be the very 
one of this revealed doctrine. Hacep- 
tio probat regulam is a sound rule ina 
certain sense; it tells the other w: ay 
however, when the absolute impossi- 
bility even of an exception is main- 
tained in regard to any physical law. 

But, in fact, we see that this law of 
relation between quality, or accident, 
and substance, is very uncertain in its 
application to many conditions of mat- 
ter. Modern discovery has much di- 
minished the number of the properties, 
or qualities, of matter ; and has prov- 
ed that even these are by no means 
constant in the same substance, nor 
always variable in different sub- 
stances; so that one substance often 
looks to every sense, like another, 
wholly different ; and “ behaves,” like 
it,in a variety of ways; while the 
same substance has sometimes more 
than one mode of appearance. There 
is, in fact, no law of uniformity be- 
tween material substance and its prop- 
erties ; if there is any law on the sub- 
ject, it is the other way; and the 
result of discovery seems clearly to de- 
monstrate that we know absolutely 
nothing of the nature of substance. 


cases. 


VIII. closely connected with this 
view of law is the interesting sub- 
ject of secular variations, observed 
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throughout nature, but especially in 
the motions and temporary disturb- 
ances in the heavenly spaces, and 
which afford, in fact, the best evidence 
of the stability of the vast system of 
creation. A variation is observed in 
the ellipticity of the earth’s orbit, for 
instance, of which one evident proof is 
the acceleration of the moon’s motion 
round her primary; it might seem as 
if, at some vastly remote period in fu- 
ture time, the total derangement of our 
planetary system must ensue ; but cal- 
culation has assured us that there is a 
point, far short of that, at which there 
will occur a change; and in the lapse 
of ages things will return to their 
original condition. Thus beyond an 
exception-to law there is still Law 
existing supreme, regulating the con- 
ditions and the term of such exception- 
al existence. In a similar manner, 
the law of storms, as it is called, 
establishes the dominion of definite 
order even in the confusion and mad 
fury of the tropical hurricane; so 
definite, and so completely under the 
control of observed rule, that naviga- 
tors are provided with certain instruc- 
tions for evading the overwhelming 
force of those terrible visitations. We 
think of these cycles of apparent ex- 
ception and departure from establish- 
ed order, in the physical world, when 
we hear objections made against this 
or that apparent anomaly in the spirit- 
ual and moral government of God; 
till the principles and laws of one 
government are proved wholly unlike 
those of the other, we imagine a secu- 
lar variation not impossible in the one 
as it actually exists in the other; and 
we can endure even a temporary 
eclipse of the outward glory of his 
church, the prevalence of her enemies 
against her, for a longer or a shorter 
time ; the exile of her chief pastor ; 
the triumph of iniquity in her glorious 
capital; convinced that erratic trains 
of events like these are subject to law 
in the permission of him who governs 
as he made the universe of matter and 
of mind, by an act of his sovereign 
and omnipotent will. 


Physical Science and Christian Revelation. 


TX. From what has preceded, one 
or two general reflections occur to an 
intelligent mind, somewhat to this 
effect. It seems that the horizon of 
science has never been long stationary, 
and is now opening wider than at any 
former period. Every science has 
passed through many strange phases 
of empiricism, before reaching the 
philosophical basis on which it now 
rests. All of them are disclosing facts 
and analogies undreamed of by our 
grandfathers. A very few years make 
a book on chemistry or physiology 
old and out of date. We are posting 
on to further knowledge ; strange and 
unimagined relations between matter 
and matter, and still stranger between 
matter and mind, are no doubt await- 
ing the detection of future discoverers ; 
our children, or their children, will 
know more than we. A single sen- 
tence of Professor Faraday’s reflec- 
tions on the subject of Allotropism, is 
sufficient to open a wide view of the 


possible career of science. “The 


philosopher ends,” he says, “ by ask- 


ing himself the questions, In what 
does chemical identity consist? In 
what will these wonderful develop- 
ments of allotropism end? Whether 
the so-called chemical elements may 
not be, after all, mere allotropic con 
ditions of purer universal essences ? 
Whether, to renew the speculations of 
the alchemists, the metals may be only 
so many mutations of each other, by 
the power of science naturally coavert- 
ible? There was a time when this 
fundamental doctrine of the alchemists 
was opposed to known analogies ; it 
is now no longer opposed to them, but 
only some stages beyond their present 
development.”* 

Is it safe to trust to what are con- 
sidered to be indications of physical 
truth in 4 contest with moral evidence 
when the limits of physical knowledge 
are so floating and ill defined? _Is it 
safe to erect barriers of supposed 
physical laws against the entrance 
of conviction regarding the truths of 


* Faraday’s Lectures, pp. 105, 106, 
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revelation, when recent discovery has 
established so much that tells on the 
side of faith; when it has overturned 
so many old philosophical objections 
to it; when future discovery may, 
and seems likely to push the advan- 
tage of revelation still further into the 
domain of matter; when its indications 
have so many analogies to the doc- 
trines o, revealed truth? We are 
sure, at least, that future discovery 
can take from us no advantage which 
we at present derive from our know- 
ledge of physical laws ; it cannot fail 
widely to extend that advantage, by 
enlarging our acquaintance with the 
laws of nature. 


X. The natural termination of our 
reflections is the consideration of how 
short a way we yet see into the con- 
stitution of Nature; how far we are 
still from reaching the secrets of her 
vast operations. “ After all, what do 
we see?’ asks Admiral Smyth, in his 
Cycle of Celestial Objects. “ Both that 
wonderful (stellar and nebular) uni- 
our own, and all which optical 
assistance has revealed to us, may be 
only the outlines of a cluster immense- 
ly more numerous. The millions of 
suns we perceive cannot comprise the 
Creator’s universe. There are no 
bounds to infinitude ; and the boldest 
views of the elder Herschel only plac- 
ed us as commanding a ken whose 
radius is some 35,000 times longer than 
the distance of Sirius from us. Well 
might the dying Laplace exclaim, 
‘That which we know, is little; that 
which we know not, is immense.’ ”* 
If, on the one hand, the discoveries of 
man in every department of material 
knowledge prove him to be in genius 
and intelligence only “ a little lower 
than the angels,” the boundless ex- 
panse of undiscovered worlds of inves- 
tigation in his own and distant systems 
may well abate his enthusiasm, and 
make the greatest philosopher acknow- 
ledge that we as yet know only in 
part. 

If so, partial knowledge of the laws 


verse, 


* Vol. ii, Bedford Catalogue, p. 303. 
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of divine government can never be a 
safe or a philosophical guide to direct 
us in accepting or rejecting whatever 
comes to us claiming to be from the 
author and sustainer of that govern- 
ment, as revelation does. It can never 
be safe even as a preliminary guide ; 
as an ultimate rule to test the value 
of revelation, it is totally disqualified. 
Till we know all, we can say nothing 
of what is possible or impossible, preb- 
able or the reverse. We can under- 
stand a person to whom the claims 
of revelation on his assent were new 
and strange, hesitating to accept it at 
all, tili its credentials had been exam- 
ined, and their evidence ascertained ; 
but once that process is concluded, and 
a revelation established, we cannot 
understand a philosophical mind, in 
the elementary state of human know- 
ledge, proceeding to select from the 
sum of revealed truth what seems to 
it intelligible, and accepting that, while 
rejecting whatever it considers to be 
the reverse; and maintaining that, be- 
cause it cannot comprehend the mys- 
terious things of revelation, therefore 
they cannot be from God. The only 
course, at once safe and philosophical, 
is to accept the whole of what is pre- 
sented to us, without questioning its 
coincidence, or otherwise, with our 
previous views of what is likely or 
befitting; with our present notions of 
what is intelligible. To our limited 
knowledge it may seem in its doc- 
trines unintelligible, imperfect, perhaps 
even contradictory; clouds of doubts 
may seem to hover over it; storms of 
conflicting principles and laws and 
assumptions, subversive, as we think, 
of the course of nature, may now rage 
about its path. But ascend the moun- 
tain-top, and the clouds are left far be- 
neath; the roaring of the storm cannot 
be heard so high. Descend a little 
way into the deep, and the agitation of 
its surface ceases; silence and order 
and everlasting rest are established 
there. So the deeper we penetrate into 
the knowledge of God, as manifested in 
his material government, or the higher 
we ascend in contemplating his modes 
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of action in nature, the nearer we 
shall approach to the vision of that 
perfect harmony and nice adjustment 
of every part of his vast creation, the 
full disclosure of which will recreate our 
intelligence in the light of his eternal 
beauty. It cannot be matter for won- 
der, then, that we rejoice at every new 
step in science, at every discovery of 
the secret powers of nature. We wel- 
come the advance of physical science 
as a pioneer of the ultimately victori- 
ous progress of revealed truth, which 
shall demonstrate its intimate harmony 
with all that is known of the divine 
operations in the constitution of nature. 

Meanwhile, we can afford to wait 
“till the day breaks and the shadows 
flee away.” The veil will one day be 
withdrawn, and we shall see, eye to 
eye. Influences and agencies which 
it has not yet been given to man 
even to imagine, will then be disclosed, 
around us and within us; as when the 
eyes of the prophet’s servant were 
opened, and he beheld his master 
surrounded with chariots of fire and 
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horses of fire. Things will then be 
seen as they are, in the day of th 
manifestation of the sons of God. We 
van afford to wait for that day. We 
feel within us, already, much that we 
cannot account for, on natural prin- 
ciples ; strong presentiments, and in- 
stincts of the supernatural and eternal 
order of things, are ever and ever 
crossing our path, stirring us with 
strange and sudden and mysterious 
power; disposing us for the revela- 
tions of the final day. A day of won- 
der; a day of benediction ; but not for 
those who have refused to believe 
because they could not see, but for 
Christ’s simple little ones, who were 
content to believe before, or without 
seeing; for whom it was enough that 
the great Creator had spoken to them 
by his Son, and since by his church; 
more than enough, that, even here, 
they could recognize the subservience 
of philosophy to faith ; that they could 
perceive “in outward and visible 
things the type and evidence of those 
within the veil.” 





THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE HYMN. 


Copied from a print of the Blessed Virgin in a Catholic Village in Germany, 


8 T. Voleridge. 


Translated iato English by 


Dori, Jesu! mater ridet 
Que tam dulcem somnum videt, 
Dormi, Jesu! blandule ! 
Si non dormis, mater plorat, 
Inter fila cantans orat, 
Blande, veni, somnule. 


Sleep, sweet babe! 


my cares beguiling: 


Mother sits beside thee smiling ; 
Sleep, my darling, tenderly ! 

If thou sleep not, mother mourneth, 

Singing as her wheel she turneth ; 
Come, soft slumber, balmily ! 
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ORIGINAL, 


CELTIC ANTHOLOGY AND POETIC REMAINS. 


THERE is no people, the annals of 
which may not be separated into three 
distinct periods, namely : the period of 
heroes and epico-poetic narration ; the 
period of myth, fable, and apotheosis ; 
and the period of realistic and defini- 
tive history. Or, to range the whole 
in the order of historical sequence, 
the three distinctive phases of race- 
annals may be formulated as fol- 
lows : 

1. The period of myth and apoth- 
eosis—which, among the European 
races especially, constitutes the be- 
ginning of history. 

2. The period of heroes and poetic 
annals—which forms a kind of transi- 
tion period. 

3. The period of realistic definitive 
history, untinted with imaginative 
glories—the beginning of which in- 
dicates the point in race-history at 
which literary civilization commences. 

To the analysis of the first we ap- 
ply the term mythology; but for the 
second it happens that there is no 
term—unless we may be permitted so 
to deepen the sense of the word an- 
thology as to include within its sweep 
of definition, not only poetic extracts, 
but poetic material and the logical 
analysis of that material, For the 
purposes of this paper, therefore, the 
word will be used in the sense sug- 
gested, as including the poetic mate- 
rial of a people, and the discussion of 
any anthological idiosyncrasies there- 
in manifested. 

This use of the word being permit- 
ted—it happens that, however intri- 
cate and various in details, the es- 
sential data of anthology are every- 
where the same in classification, and 
everywhere susceptible of the same 
logical analysis. Without here paus- 


ing to specify reasons, which may be 
more conveniently specified hereafter— 
this division into classes of data, need- 
ful because as yet no logicalization 
has been here attempted, may be 
effected with tolerable precision by 
recurring to the usual analysis of a 
people’s poetic material. The anal- 
ysis of these dota—anthological be- 
cause imaginative and poetic—may, 
therefore, be exhibited thus : 

1. Mythology and _semi-historical 
or moralistic fable. 

2. Poetic annals and ancient waifs 
of ballad and song. 

3. Household legends, fairy stories, 
and superstitions. 

In the region of mythology the data 
have been collected and collated with 
considerable thoroughness, especially 
by German savans ; in the region of 
poetic annals, only the general details 
have been subjected to analytic scru- 
tiny; and in that of household lore 
and legend, saving the collection of 
the Brothers Grimm, little has been 
effected in comparison with the im- 
portance of the subject. Enough 
has been done, however, to demon- 
strate, not only the applicability of the 
fore-made classification, but also the 
singular analogical resemblance in 
minute details which exists between 
the household legends of any one peo- 
ple as compared with those of any 
other, and which, in analogy at least, 
points to the original historical unity 
of the human race. 

Nor is the analogy which bespeaks 
this unity to be limited to the general 
analysis of class. Amid the vagaries 
of mythology and apotheosis, amid 
the epic-annals of heroes and demi- 
gods, and, in short, amid the more 
minute imaginings and superstitions 
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of every people may be traced curi- 
ous and often startlingly singular ana- 
logical resemblances. 

The Edda, weird, Northern and 
Gothie in the ensemble of its imagin- 
ings, reproduces, otherwise nomencla- 
ted, the mythology of the Greek and 
of the Roman; the dim _ bat-winged 
Athor of mystical Egypt, who pre- 
sided under the shadows of the pyra- 
mids over the creation of beauty, re- 
appears. less mystically aureola’d, in 
the classical mythos of Venus; and 
the ghoul of the desert-inhabiting Sara- 
cen —most Arabic of all Arabs— 
haunts the woodlands and _ waste- 
places of Germany, as illusive and 
wine-dispensing Elle-maid; in short, 
in all forms of superstition and in all 
moods of anthology there is an essen- 
tial unity—a unity having its root in 
the general unity of the human im- 
agination. For, the imagination, how- 
ever through the operation of local 
causes its dreams may be tipped with 
rainbow-tints or imbued with shadowy 
sublimity—is one in the ever-varying 
rhythm of its creations, and one in the 
vague palaces of fantasy which it up- 
rears. Valleys and palaces of ideal 
loveliness it may evoke—visions to 
which Poe weds expression in the 
weird imagery of his Haunted 
Palace : 

‘ And travellers in that happy valley, 
Through two luminous windows, 


Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law ;” 


saw 


“Or, again, valleys and palaces of Juna- 
tic ghastliness and superstition—vision- 
ary lunacies, which Poe graphically, 
though somewhat metaphorically, de- 
picts in his own modification of the 
above rhythm-painting : 

“ And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
Toa discordant melody.” 

But, whether the music be discord- 
ant or well-tuned, the humanity of its 
note cannot be mistaken ; and whether 
the creations of the human intellect be 
palaces of loveliness or pagodas of 
ghastliness, they still bear the unmis- 
takable impress of man’s toiling after 
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the ideal—of the vague, restless, and 
unsatisfied yearning for the lost ideal 
of his being, to compass which he 
toils and struggles and dreams. In 
this essential unity of human imag- 
ination is grounded the essential unity 
of the data of anthology, and hence 
its marvellous and minute analogical 
resemblances. 

Anthology having never been re- 
duced to definitive system, it happens 
that no little of its eritical material 
exists only in lumbering and uncol 
lated masses. Indeed, not a little of 
that which might have been valuable 
as material has been permitted to rot 
in mildewed manuscript —for need 
of appreciation of its real value on 
the part of scholars—instead of hav- 
ing been (as it should have been) 
treasured and preserved, as the pabu 
lum of thought and science ; and yet 
more remains uncollected, and will so 
remain until a more valid comprehen 
sion of its value shall have been im 
pressed upon the minds of spectacled 
professors who are usually the last to 
comprehend that inthe comprehension 
of which they ought to be first. But, 
notwithstanding this apparent apathy 
and neglect on the part of the learned, 
there are, still, certain problems of 
history which can only be unriddled 
with this key—that of comparative 
anthology—as, for instance, the ex- 
ploits of Joan d’Are; a hundred rid- 
dles of mental philosophy there are, 
which can not be unravelled without 
it; and, in every language, mullti- 
tudes of words are based, as to their 
peculiar shades of significance, upon 
anthological criticism. Thus the 
nightmare is the demon which haunts 
the night; the Huguenots were imps 
of the woods—from Hugon, the demon 
of the woodlands—and not as a learn- 
ed dean supposes the people eidgenos- 
sen; and a seer is simply a sce-er, 
that is, one: who has the gift of the 
second sight. 

A minute knowledge of anthology— 
we here use the term to denote that 
blossoming of events and moral ideas 
into imaginative forms, which consti- 
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tutes most of that which we denomi- 
nate the poetic material of a people, 
is, therefore, in the highest degree 
necessary to the proper comprehen- 


sion of— 

1. Historical criticism. 

2. Comparative philology. 

3. Mental philosophy — especially 
in those moods of mind of which mod- 
ern civilization furnishes no exam- 
ples. 

To take a familiar illustration. It 
has been over and over demonstrated 
that, unless we deny the validity of 
the common principles of historical 
evidence, to admit the existence of 
that peculiar imaginative faculty 
denominated “second sight” is a 
necessity. Nor is the faculty, if its 
existence be admitted, necessarily to 
be accounted a preternatural gift — 
being simply the logical result of the 
cultivation of certain impulses of hu- 
man intellect seldom, in the experi- 
ences of modern society, evoked into 
activity; being, in fact, the logical de- 
duction of that scenery which sur- 
rounded the Highlanders of Scotland, 
and of that mood of mind which was 
their prevailing habit. Civilization de- 
velops no sublimity of mental strength, 
except in the region of reason. Mor- 
al sublimity is not developed by 
communion with streets and avenues, 
Neither is imaginative insight—that 
which, in ultimate deduction, is in- 
spiration —an inhabiter of palaces. 
Born of erags, of mountains, and of 
the lurid and ghastly grandeur of the 
tempest —the imaginative insight is 
the lightning of the mind, and like 
the lightning at midnight reveals that 
which to the moon and stars is wrap- 
ped in darkness. To educe the prin- 
ciple: the imaginative forms (an- 
thology) into which primitive moral 
ideas, rude reasonings, and epic- 
events blossom, are essentially modi- 
fied by two ever-active causes, name- 
ly: idiosynerasies of race and scenic 
surroundings. And henee, in reduc- 
ing the fragmentary imaginings of a 
people to scientific system, we are 
compelled to keep constantly in view 
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the idea of answering to the condi- 
tions of turee problems: 

1. Given the scenery of a country 
and the idiosyncrasies of its people, 
and we may, in a general way, in- 
dicate its anthology ; or 

2. Given the anthology and idio- 
syncrasies, and we may, with tolerable 
accuracy, indicate the leading peculiar- 
ities of the scenery; or 

3. Given the scenery and anthology, 
and we may indicate, with exactitude, 
the leading idiosyncrasies of the peo- 
ple. 

Having indicated, by way of pre- 
face, the general scope of anthology 
and the value of its data, we shall de- 
vote the remaining portion of this pa- 
per to the anthological relics of the 
Irish race, and especially to its elfin 
and poetic phases. 

Fairies are (among the Irish peas- 
antry) still believed to exist, and to 
exercise no little influence over the af- 
fairs of mortals. They are generally 
represented as pigmies, and are, so 
runs the superstition, often seen dan- 
cing around solitary thorns, which are 
believed to be among their most fre- 
quented haunts. Hence the veneration 
of the peasantry for old solitary thorns 
—the peasantry believing that if these 
thorns are cut down or maimed, the 
fairies are thereby provoked, and will 
either maim the person who has cut 
the tree, cause his cattle to sicken and 
die, or otherwise injure his property. 
Places supposed to be haunted by 
fairies are termed gentle, as likewise 
are several herbs, in gathering which 
a strange ritual is observed. If pro- 
voked by any person, it is believed that 
the fairies will steal and carry away 
that which is dearest to that person, as 
his wife, or especially any members 
of his family in babyhood and before 
baptism. The castles in which the 
fairies dwelt were generally believed 
to be movable at the pleasure of the 
proprietor, invisible to human eyes, 
and usually built in ancient forths or 
raths. Among the principal fairy 
kings were Firwar, whose castle was 
at Knock Magha, and Macaneantan, 
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whose fairy palace was at Sgraba. 
Whistling Hill (Knock-na-feadalea), in 
the county of Down, is still visited by 
hundreds of the peasantry, who, espe- 
cially on the last night in October, 
which is observed with singular cere- 
monials, aver that they can hear the 
music of the fairies issuing from the 
hill. The following verses include the 
names of the principal places fabled to 
be inhabited by fairy kings: 
** Around Knock-Grein, and Knock-na-Rae, 

Bin Builvin, and Keis Korain, 

To Bin Eakhlan and Lokh Da-ean, 

And thence north-east to Sleive Guilin. 

They trod the lofty hills of Mugarna, 

Round Sleive Denard and Beal-at-an-draigh, 


Down to Dundrin, Dundroma, and Dunardalay, 
Right forward to Knock-na-Feadalea.”’ 











Which was the route of procession on 
the night of the last of October, when 
aérial spirits were supposed to be pecu- 
liarly active. The following legend 
of Whistling Hill we extract from a 
collection of these legends in the ori- 
ginal Irish made by Rev. William 
Neilson, D.D., and printed by Hogan, 
No. 15 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin, 
in 1808: 

“There was an honest, pious man, 
who lived formerly near the river, by 
the side of the hill (Whistling Hill) ; 
and the vestiges of his house may 
yet be seen. His name was Thady 
Hughes; and he had neithe. wife nor 
family—his mother, an aged woman, 
keeping his house. 

“ Thady went out on a Hallow-eve 
night to pray, as he was in the habit 
of doing, on the bank of the river ; and 
looking up to observe the stars, he saw 
a dusky cloud from the south moving 
toward him as if impelled by a whirl- 
wind, and heard the sound of horses 
just as if a troop of cavalry were 
tramping along the valley. Thady 
noticed that they all came over the 
ford and round the mountain. 

“Remembering that he had often 
heard it said, ‘if you cast the dust un- 
der your feet against the cloud, if the 
fairies have any human being with 
them they are compelled to release 
him,’ Thady seized a handful of the 
gravel which was under his feet and 
hurled it, in the name of the Father, 
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Son, and Holy Ghost, against th 
whirlwind: whereupon fell down a 
strange lady, weak, faint, and wearily 
moaning. . 

“ 'Thady started, but, imagining that 
the voice of the strange lady’s moaning 
was human, went to the spot where shi 
fell, spoke to her, and took her in his 
arms and carried her to his mother, 
who gave her food—the lady eating 
but little. 

é They asked her few questions that 
night, knowing that she came from 
the fairy castles. ap- 
peared to be sick and sorrowful, and 
did not seem to,be in any mood fo: 
talking. Thenext morning, however, 
she related her story, having first en- 
joined secrecy, which Thady and his 
mother promised. 

“ The strange lady’s name was Mary 
Rourke, and she had formerly lived in 
the county of Galway, where she was 
married to a young man named Joh 
Joyce,who lived hard by Knock Magha. 
One year after her marriage wit 


Sesides, she 


Joyce, King Firwar and his host car- 


ried her away to the fairy castle of 
Knock Magha, leaving something in 
the form of a dead woman in her place, 
which bulk was duly waked and bu- 
ried. 

“She had been in Knock Macha 
nearly a year and was daily ent 
tained with dances and songs, notwith- 
standing she was in sorrow at having 
been parted from her husband. At 
length the host of the castle told hex 
that her husband had married another 
woman; that, therefore, she ought to 
indulge in grief no longer; and that 
Firwar and his family were about to 
visit the province of Ulster, and in- 
tended to take her with them. They 
set out at dawn from Knock Magha 
forth, both Firwar and his host; and 
many a fairy castle they visited from 
dawn till fall of night, travelling all 
mounted on beautiful winged horses. 

“ After they lost Mary, the fairies 
did not halt; for they were to feast 
that Hallow-eve in the fairy castle of 
Sgraba, with the fairy king, Maca- 
neantan.” 
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The story adds that Thady 
Hughes married Mary Rourke, and 
that a difficulty subsequently arose 
between Thady and John Joyce, who, 
having heard of the escape of the 
strange lady from the fairies, went to 
Thady’s cottage and claimed her as his 
wife. The matter afterward came be- 
fore the bishop for adjudication, who 
adjudged that as Mary had, to all ap- 
pearances, died and been buried as the 
wife of John Joyce, she was under no 
obligation to be his wife after her death. 
And thus ends the legend. 

The general similarity of the fairies 
as depicted in this legend to those 
of Germany as illustrated in Goethe’s 
Erl King, is obvious, and seems to 
argue either historical kin or identity 
of origin. In Gocthe’s ballad a corpse 
is left in the arms of the father. The 
version subjoined is an anonymous 
newspaper version, but is so far supe- 
rior to that of Mrs. Austin, that we 
quote it in preference : 

“ Who rideth so late through the night wind lone ? 
It is a father with his son. 
“He foldeth him fast; he foldeth him warm ; 
He prayeth the angels to keep from him harm, 
“*My son, why hidest thy face so shy ?’ 
“* Seest thou not, father, the Erl King nigh ? 
“*The Erlen King with his train, T wist ?’ 
“*My son, it is only the fog and mist.’ 
“Come, beautiful one, come away with me, 
And merry plays will I play with thee ! 


“* Ah! gay are-the blossoms that blow by the shore, 
And my mother hath many a plaything in store.’ 


“*My father, my father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erlen King doth say in my ear ?’ 


“* Be still, my darling, be still, my son, 
Through the withered leaves the winds howl lone.’ 


“* Come, beautiful one, come away with me, 
My daughters are fair, they shall wait on thee! 


“*My daughters their nightly revellings keep, 
They shall sing, they shall dance, they shall rock 
thee to sleep.’ 


“*My father, my father, and seest thou not 
The Erl King’s daughters in yon wild spot?’ 


“*My son, my son, I see, I wist, 
It is the gray willow down there in the mist.’ 


“*T woo thee; thy beauty delighteth my sense, 
And, wiiling or not, shall I carry thee hence.’ 


“*O father, the Erl King now puts forth his arm! 
O father, the Erl King, he doeth me harm !’ 

“ The father rideth, he rideth fast, 
And faster rideth through the blast. 


“ He spurreth wild, through the night wind lone, 
And dead, in his arms, he hoideth his son.”’ 


Of this topie—the folks-lore of the 
Irish peasantry—we shall here take 
leave, merely hazarding the opinion 
that there is some remote historical 
connection between the Irish traditions 
of the idiosyncrasies and doings of elves 
and those of the Germanic races—a 
connection probably dating from the 
Danish oceupation of the country about 
the seventh or eighth century. In the 
Irish poetic annals, which antedate the 
Danish occupation by several hundred 
years, no traces of elfin traditions can 
be detected ; and the same is true of 
the Ossianic ballads which McPherson 
has rather imperfectly collated, and 
between which and the several Celtic 
manuscripts there is a singular resem- 
blance. 

The collation of McPherson, valua- 
ble in many respects, is amenable to 
almost fatal criticism, in that the sub- 
limity of the Gaélic composition is 
marred by being twisted from the 
parallelism (which, in the original, is 
analogous to the Hebraic) into the form 
of prose: the parallelism being in Eng- 
lish—as in Gaélic, Celtic, and Hebrew 
—the most effective form into which 
sublimity can be wrought. And to de- 
monstrate the truth of this proposition 
we need only to put portions of Me- 
Pherson’s prose version into the paral- 
lelistic form, and shall adopt for this 
purpose Fingal’s interview with the 
spirit of Loda, than which, unique- 
ly considered, a poem of more over- 
whelming sublimity was never written 
or conceived. Subjoined is McPher- 
son’s version * 

‘“‘ A blast came from the mountain : on its 
wings was the spirit of Loda. He came 
to his place in his terrors, and shook his 
dusky spear. His eyes appear like flames in 
his dark face: his voice is like distant thun- 
der. Fingal advanced his spear in night, 
and raise his voice on high. ‘Son of night 
retire: call thy winds, and fly! Why dost 
thou come to my presence with thy shadowy 
arms? Shall I fear thy gloomy form, spirit 
of dismal Loda? Weak is thy shield of 
clouds; feeble is that meteor thy sword! 
The blast rolls them together; and thou thy- 
self art lost. Fly from my presence, son of 
night! call thy winds and fly !’ 

«Dost thou force me from my place ?” re- 
plied the hollow voice. ‘I turn the battle in 
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the field of the brave. I look on the nations, 
and they vanish: my nostrils pour the blast 
of death. I come abroad on the winds ; the 
tempests are before my face. But my dwell- 
ing is calm above the clouds; pleasant are 
the fields of my rest.’ 

“** Dwell in thy pleasant fields,’ 
king. ‘ Let Comhal’s son be forgotten. Have 
my steps ascended from my hills into thy 
peaceful plains? Have I met thee with 2 
spear on thy cloud, spirit of dismal Loda? 
Why then dost thou frown on me? Why 
shake thine airy sphere? Thou frownest 
in vain: I never fled fror n the mighty in war; 
the wind frighten the 


says the 


and shall the sons of 
king of Morven? No—he knows the weak- 
ness of their arms.’ 

“* Fly to thy land,’ replied the form ; ‘ take 
to the wind, and fly! The blasts are in the 
hollow of my hand: the course of the storm 


is mine. Fly to thy land, son of Comhal, ot 
feel my flaming wrath ! 

“He lifted high his shadowy spear! he 
bent forward his dreadful height. Fingal, 
advancing, drew his sword, the blade of dark- 
brown Luno. The gleaming path of the steel 
winds through the gloomy ghost. The form 
fell shapeless into air.” 

Now, let us put this in the form of 
the parallelism—a form into which 
ihe sententious sublimity of the com- 
position naturally falls, and in which 
nearly all these ancient Gailic and 
Celtic e pies occur in the original: 

“ A blast came from the mountain : 

On its wings was the spirit of Loda 

He came to his place in 

And shook his dusky spear. 

His eyes appear like flame in his dusky face 

His voice is like distant thunder. 

Fingal advanced his spear into the night, 

ane raised his voice on hig 

n of night, retire; 
Call thy winds, and fly ! 
Why dost thou come to my presen¢ 














e with thy shad- 


owy arms? 
Shall I fear thy gloomy form, spirit of Loda ? 
Weak is thy shield of clouds; 


Feeble is th 
The blast rolls 


at meteor, thy sword, 
them tozether : 





And thou thyself art lost. 
Fly from my pre e,sonof night! 
Call thy winds, and fly !’ 





* Dost thou force me 
hollow voice 

*T turn the battle in the field of the brave 

I book on the nations and they vanish : 

In my nostrils is the blast of death. 

I come abroad on the winds: 

The tempests are before my face 

But my dwelling is calm aly ve the clouds ; 

Pleasant are my fields of rest.’ 

* Dwell in thy pleasant fields,’ 

* Let Comhal’s son be forgotten. 

Have my steps ascended from my hills into thy 
peaceful plains ? 

Have I met thee with a spear on thy cloud, spirit 
of the dismal Loda ? 

Why dost thou frown on me? 

Why shake thy dusky spear ? 

Thou t in vain: 

Ine ver fled from the mighty in war ; 

And shall the sons of the wind frig ghte n the king of 
Morven ? 


from my place?’ replied the 











aid the king. 


frownes 
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He knows the weakness of thelr arms.’ 










* Fly to thy land,’ replied the shadow ; 

* Take to the wind, and fly 

The blasts are fmy hand, 
The course of the ¢ i 





Fly to thy land, s 
Or feel my flam 






He lifted high his pear 

He bent forward his dismal height 

Fingal, advancing, direw his sword, the blade of 
the dark-brown Luno 

The gleaming path of steel winds through 





my 


The form fell shape less in air.” 


For vague sublimity, for weird, 
dismal, ghastly, and phantasmagoriec 


grandeur of conception and effect, th: 
above episode of Os- 
in the 


imagery of the 


sian has never been exceeded 


vast domain of fantasy-weaving ; and 


this effect is vastly heightened by t 
sententions step of the sentences and 
the shadowy cadence of the parallelism 
-—a cadence which is the natural 

pression of sublimity, and to compass 





in ordinary blank verse is im- 


for instance, the 


which 
possible. 
following imagery of similar ensemble, 


from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 


Compare, 





irk and dreary vale 
region dolorous ; 
y : a fiery Alp; 
ve I lens and f 
death 
A universe of dea 


Or the following rhythmical paint- 
ing of more than Miltonic massiveness 
and magnificence of imagination, from 
the “ Orion” of R. H. Horne—a poem 
of more idiosyncratie merit than most 
poems upon the classical model. Orion 
thus describes the building of a palace 


for Hephaistos (Vulcan) : 





“So that great figures started from the roof, 
And lofty coignes, or sat and downward gaze 
On thos 0 stood below and gazed above— 
I filled it; ‘in thee ntre framed a hall: 
Central in that a throne ; and for the light 


Fors 2d mighty hammers 
On slanted 
pict, a torrent, f 

Agape Il hewed, Andh 
Midst showery sparks and sw uthe 


that should rise and 

ind of flint, 

se passage down 
g could tak 

f broa 


rooks of gr 













His lon pose, lulled by the sounds he k 

Or, casting back the hammer hentia until they stop- 
ped 

The waters’ ebb, enjoy, if so he willed, 

Midnight tremendous, silence, and iron sleep.” 


30th of which, though in their man- 
ner unparalleled, are, in a less degree, 
imbued with that which we may term 
POETIC ILLUMINATION; that which 
constitutes the felicitous sublimity of 
Ossian ; short, that for which only 
one simile, and that an impossible one 


ade of 


gh the 


reird, 
rorie 
t, the 
P Os. 
n the 
- and 
y the 

and 
elism 
l ex- 
1pass 
3 im- 
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—namely, the shooting of a sun 
athwart the heavens at midnight— 
be adduced. 

But—the reasons here specified be- 
ine deemed insufficient—if further rea- 
sons be necessary for the adoption of 
the parallelistic form in treating the an- 
cient Gaélie and Celtic compositions, 
these necessary reasons are fluent from 
the original form of those compositions, 
and from the fact that the parallelism 
is the only poetic form adapted to their 
style; which may be demonstrated by 
comparing the rhythmical collocation 
of a single poem, the Songs of Dear- 
dra, a Celtic poem in manuscript 
which will form the basis of the re- 
mainder of this paper, with the collo- 
cation of the parallelistic English ren- 
dering. Adopting phonographic equi- 
yalents for the Irish letters, the initial 
stanza of Deardra’s song improvised 
isa farewell to Scotland, runs as fol- 
lows: 


“ Tonmuin lioni an tio ud shoin, 
Alba cona hionghantuio ; 
Nokha tliuefuinn aisde de 
Muna dtivefuinn re Noise. 


’ 
” 


And the parallelistic rendering, line 
for line, as follows : 


“Dear to me that eastern shore ; 
Dear is Alban, land of delights. 
Never would I have forsaken it, 
Had I not come with Naesa; 


Thus the translation is rendered 
exact, conveying not only the matter 
but, also, ¢he manner of the original— 
without which last any translation is 
and must be defective. The song is 
thus continued : 


“Dear are Dunfay and Dunfin, 
And dear are the hills around them ; 
Dear is Inis-drayon, 
And dear to me Dunsaivni. 


‘Coileuan, sweet Coilcuan ! 
Where Ainli and where Ardan came, 
Happy passed my days with Naesa, 
In the western vales of Alban. 


“Glenlee, O Glenlee ! 
Amidst thy thickets have I slept, 
And amidst thy thickets feasted, 
With my love in Glenlee. 


* Glenmessan, O Glenmessan ! 

Sweet were thy herbs and bright thy greens. 
Lulled by the falling stream we slept, 

On Inver’s banks in Glenmessan, 


“Gleneikh, bright Gleneikh ! 
Where my dwelling first was fixed. 
The woods smile when the rising sun 
Shoots yellow arrows on Gleneikh, 


“ Glenarkhon, dear Glenarkhon ! 
Fair is the vale below high Dromkhon. 
Sportive were my days with Naesa, 
In the blooming vales of Glenarkhon. 


“ Glendarua; O Glendarua ! 
To me were thy people dear. 
The birds sang sweetly on the bending boughs 

* That shaded over Glendarua. 

‘“‘ Dear to me is that spreading shore ; 

Dear the sandy-margined streams. 
Never would I have forsaken them, 
Ilad I not come with Naesa.” 

The events celebrated in these man- 
uscript songs, now mustily rusting in 
the Dublin University collection, oc- 
curred during the first century, A. C. 
Deardra was the daughter of Macdoil, 
the historian of Ulla (Ulster) ; Con- 
covar being at that time king. The 
plot may be briefly described : 

1. At the birth of Deardra it is 
foretold that she shall be the cause of 
many calamities; but the king, unap- 
palled by omens and predictions, causes 
her to be taken from Macdoil and 
reared under persons whom he ap- 
points ; proposing to make her queen 
of Ulla. 

2. The beautiful Deardra conceives 
a passion for Naesa, one of the sons of 
Usna; and, with the assistance of his 
brothers, Ainli and Ardan, eiopes with 
him te Alban, (Scotland,) in the west- 
ern part of which Naesa has large 
estates. 

3. A messenger arrives from Con- 
covar conveying the king’s solicitation 
that they return to Ulla, and bearing 
tokens of the king’s forgivenness to 
Naesa and Deardra. 

4. Disregarding the forebodings of 
Deardra, the sons of Usna accept the 
king’s hospitality ; and on the voyage 
Deardra sings the pathetic farewell to 
Alban just quoted, as if foreboding the 
events which follow. 

5. As the vessel moors in the haven 
Deardra ceases to sing ; but, still fore- 
boding ruin to Naesa, advises him 
to place himself under the protection 
of Cucullin, who has his residence at 
Dundalgan. Naesa’s confidence in the 
honor of Concovar, however, prevails ; 
and they proceed to Emana, the royal 
seat—Deardra foretelling their fate 
both in conversation and in frequent 
prophetic song. 
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6. They are received by Concovar 
with the semblance of kindness, and 
placed in the castle of the Red Arm 
with guards to wait upon them; while 
a body of mercenaries are sent to res- 
cue Deardra and burn the castle—the 
troops of Ulla having refused to im- 
brue their hands in the blood of the 
heroes. 

7. Naesa, Ainli, and Ardan effect 
their escape with Deardra; but, be- 
ing pursued, are overwhelmed by the 
king’s mercenaries and slain. Deardra 
sings the following lament, calling to 


mind every circumstance which en- 
deared her to Naesa, and reflecting 
with self-tormenting ingenuity upon 


those transient interruptions which, oc- 
casioning uneasiness at the momen 
now serve to aggravate her unavailing 
SOTTOW : 








** Farewell for ever, fair coasts of 
Your bays and vales shall no m 
There oft from hills with Usna’s s 
I viewed the hunt below. 

“ The lords of Alban met in banqu t 
There were the valiar ns of Usna 
And Naesa ave a secret nies 
To the fairest daughter of Dundron. 


. .- sent her a hind from the 
ida owe — le it rur 


ite left the s of Inve 
And turne Lavide to her palace. 


hill, 














1ey t = pm 
I set my boat upon tl 
To sail away from Naesa. 

faithful, 


“a Ain li and Ardan brave and 
V 





And t 1 rain to land, 
And back ; again to ae 3a. 

“ Then Naesa swore 
And thri re upon | 
That never would he cau 
Until unto the grave they bore him, 


an oath to me 





‘The maid of Dundron swore ¢ 

hrice swore the maid of Dundron, 
That long as Naesa yee It on earth 
No lover else should claim her. 








** Ah, did she hear this night, 
That Naesa in his grave was laid, 
High would be her voice of 
But seven times fiercer shall be m 





wailing, 





” 

8. Standing by the grave of nee 
Deardra concludes her lamentations 
with the following funeral song and 
panegyric, which having sung, she 
springs into the grave and falls dead 
upon his breast : 


Long is the day to me: the sons of Usna 
Their converse was sweet ; 

3ut as raindrops fall my tears, 

They were as the lions on the hills of Emana, 


are gone. 
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” = the damsels of Breaton were they des = 
s hawks from the mountain the y darte 
The brave knelt before them, 
And nobles did them honor. 





“ Never did they yield in battle. 
Ah ! woe is me that they are gone. 
Sons of the daughter of Caifa, 
A host were ye in the wars of Cualna, 


“ By careful Aifa were they re 
The countries round paid the 
Bursting like a fl 
Fought the 


red. 
m tribute, 
0d in battle, 

valiant youths of Sgatha 





it the 


were V 


“ Uatha taug m in their youth, 
The heroes liant in fight. 
Renowed sons of Usna, 

I weep, for ye have left me. 


_— wn were their eyebrows 
Their eves we F 

And their face 
As ember 





»3 were 





s ruddy with 


™ Their ley gs as tl 1e down of tl 
Light 
Soft anc 


And their 





eI hands, 
ind man 





* King of Ulla, kin ¢ of Ulla! 
N 














I left thy love fi esa. 
My days are few after him. 
His funeral honors are sung. 
| 
shal urvi my | 
nots g of Ulla 
, Ainli 1 Ardar 
not life when you are C 
“ Life hath no joy. 

My days are alre uly too many. 
Deli y soul, 

r of te $ shall fall upon your graye 


» men that 
g it wide 











Oft did I feed them 
But I weep when they at 
“We were alone in the 1 
We were alone in the woodlands 
But I knew no lonel 
Till they dug thy grave. 





* My sight begins to fail, 
When I view thy grave 
My soul hastes to de 
And my voi 


,» my Naesa, 
part 


e of wailing to be hushed.’ 


Thus ends one of the most patl 
ically beautiful tales, founded upon 
original history, which the epico-poetic 
annuals of any people afford. It is far 
superior to any single poem amid th 
Svethico-Gothie remains rendered fa- 


mous by the masterly translations of 
Longfellow. In fact, to him who shall 


“ Quare tristis eo anima Mea, et quare conturbas Me ?” 


happily. combine the requisite antho- 
lorical learning with. the requisite 
skill as a translator, no literary Gol- 
conda, more prolific in the rubies and 
scintillant glories of poesy, could be 
unlocked, except with the Aladdin-key 
of almost angelic invention, than is af- 
forded in the mouldering, mildewed, 
and musty masses of manuscript, in 
queer C: Itie letters, which have been 
permitted to rot for ages in the library 
of Dublin University. Had they been 
English, they would have been maga- 
zinistically vaunted as masterpieces 
in the piquant pages of “ Blackwood,” 
or amid the dreary sermonoids of the 
“ Westminster.” Being Celtic, they 
are, so being, neglected. 

Albeit, there are to be Longfellows 
and Tennysons hereafter who shall be 
cosmopolitan, and neither exclusively 
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English, exclusively American, nor 
exclisively Japanese; and men of 
learning there are to be hereafter, who 
shall be citizens of the world (in a 
literary sense ), and not especially cit- 
izens of England, or of France, or of 
America, who will seek for the beau- 
tiful in strange places beyond the nar- 
row limits of London, Paris, or New- 
York. 

Meantime, it has been the object of 
this paper to play the Jamp to the 
gem-seeking Aladdin—suggesting that 
something may be done, rather than 
doing it. Hence what has been said 
and what might have been more clev- 
erly and elaborately said, has here 
been curtly said upon the subject of 
Celtic anthology—using the term in a 
sense that suited the purposes and 
scope of this paper. 





ORIGINAL, 


“QUARE TRISTIS ES 


ANIMA MEA, ET QUARE CON- 


TURBAS ME?” 


Why, O my soul! art thou, ofttimes, 
So faint and sad ? 

Life shows to thee its brightest side ; 
Why not be glad ? 


Is not the earth most beautiful, 
What wouldst have more ? 

Filled is thy cup with life’s best gifts 
And running o’er. 


And all the grandeur and the grace 


Of noble art— 


Do they not beautify thy life, 
And cheer thy heart ? 


And love, most heavenly gift of all— 


Is it not thine ? 


Yes, truly ; yet I cannot say 
Content is mine. 


I feel a sadness of the soul, 


A weariness, 


A constant longing of the heart ; 
What meaneth this ? 





The Lake Dwellings. 


I know that once, when journeying far, 
I felt like this, 

But then they only called my grief 
A home-sickness. 


And so, with every gift of God, 
With nought amiss, 

My heart is longing, longing still ; 
What meaneth this ? 


Why is it that my soul is sad, 
What meaneth this ? 

It panteth after thee, O God! 
Thou art its bliss. 


From t 


THE LAKE 
Since 1854, when Dr. Keller pub- 
lished his first report on pile-dwellings 
in Lake Zurich, he, and other Swiss 
archeologists stimulated by his ex- 
ample and guided by his counsel, have 
zealously explored many other Swiss 
akes, and have succeeded in discover- 
ng more than two hundred similar 
settlements, and in collecting tens of 
thousands of relics of the people who 
during many centuries occupied them. 
Six reports on the “ wonderful Pfahl- 
bauten ” have been published by Dr. 
Keller; but, being written in Ger- 
man, they are less known than the 
compilation in French by Fred. Tro- 
yon, who has absorbed Dr. Keller's 
facts, and. mingling them with fancies 
of his own, has given a sensational 
character to his work Excellent 
notices have, however, appeared, writ- 
ten by Wylie, Lubbock, Lyell, and 
others, and translations of some orig- 
inal memoirs have been printed in 
the Smithsonian Reports. Stripped 
though the subject be, in some degree, 
* The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other 
Parts of Europe. By Dr. Ferdinand Keller, Presi- 
dent of*the Antiquarian Association of Zurich. 


Translated and arranged by John Edward Lee. 
F.3.A., F.G.8. (London; Longmans.) 


he Reader. 


DW ELLINGS.* 
of novelty, the present translatior 
of Dr. Keller’s work is not the 
welcome; it is indeed right, tl 
who gave the first exposition of 
structures should tell the stor 
their discovery, and picture fo: 
state of society which their r 
reveal. In this work we have a 

eral description of the structu 
these dwellings; notices of th 

ous settlements which have been 
covered, with an account of oth 
the Italian side of the Alps, and ¢ 
the Crannoges in Ireland and Scot- 
land; chapters on the remains 
plants, by Dr. Heer, and of animal 
by Professor Riitimeter; and ninety- 
nine plates and several woodcuts giv 
graphic, but sometimes rough drawing 
of the dwellings, and of the variou 
objects found in them. As a store- 
house of facts, illustrating the charac- 
ter and progress cf an ancient people, 
this work is invaluable; it will aid 
other archeologists in their re 
searches; and we think, too, that 
the cautious and philosophical manner 
in which Dr. Keller reasons from his 
facts will help to correct some hasty 
and fanciful speculations. 








nner 
: his 
asty 


The Lake 


For the construction of pile-dwell- 
ings, the Swiss lakes afford favorable 
sites, as along the shores there’ is gen- 
erally a considerable breadth of shal- 
lyw water. Some pleasant bay, pro- 
tected by well-wooded hills, abounding 
in game, was selected for such settle- 
ments; and at a little distance from 
the land piles of various kinds of 
wood, generally entire stems with 
their bark on, but sometimes split, 
and from fifteen to thirty feet in 
lencth and three to nine inches in 
diameter, were driven into the bottom 
of the lake, the heads of the piles 
rising from two to four feet above the 
water. At the Wangen settlement 
there were 40,000 piles, but all may 
not have been driven down at the 
same period. Across this substruc- 
ture other stems of trees ten or twelve 
feet long were laid, and fastened by 
wooden pegs; and above them split 
boards were similarly fastened, form- 
ing a solid, even platform, which was 
covered by a bed of mud or loam. 
The platform of a few, which Dr. 
Keller calls faseine dwellings, was 
supported not on piles, but on layers 
of sticks and small stems built up 
from the bottom of the lake, being 
similar to some of the Scottish Cran- 
noges. The boards and planks had 
been imperfectly fitted together, for 
numerous objects which had slipped 
through the chinks of the floor are 
scattered over the lake bottom; but 
quantities of broken implements, pot- 
tery, and animal and vegetable refuse, 
heaped together on particular spots, 
show that spaces had been left in the 
platform, through which rubbish had 
been thrown into the water, thus form- 
ing heaps analogous to the kitchen- 
middings of Denmark. Huts were 
erected on the platform, having a 
framework of piles and stakes, with 
wattle or hurdlework of small 
branches woven between the up- 
right piles, and covered over with 
a thickness of from two to three 
inches of loam or clay, evidence of 
which has been found in pieces of 
half burnt clay retaining the impres- 
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sion of the wattle-work. As some 
pieces have a curve, Troyon conclud- 
ed that the huts were circular, and 
from nine to twelve feet in diameter; 
but Dr. Keller shows that the curve 
had probably been produced by the 
great heat to which the clay covering 
was exposed before it fell into the 
water, while also pieces of different 
curves are found promiscuously on 
the same spot with others perfectly 
flat, no piece indeed exceeding twelve 
inches across. It is now pretty cer- 
tain that most, if not all the huts, 
were rectangular; those at Roben- 
hausen and Niederwyl were found to 
be twenty-seven feet by twenty-two 
feet. They stood close to but apart 
from each other, and were thatched 
with straw and reeds. From the 
almost universal prevalence of clay 
weights for weaving, it may be in- 
ferred that every one was furnished 
with a loom. A narrow platform or 
bridge resting on piles, of which a 
few remains have been found, con- 
nected these dwellings with the land. 
Room enough there was in and 
around these huts for all the opera- 
tions of daily life, as well as for the 
manufacture of every implement used 
in household economy ; and in short, 
this was the place where every craft 
or art known to the settlers was 
brought into play. Even domestic 
animals were stalled on the platform, 
as at Robenhausen the remains of 
the litter of these animals has been 
found. 

Such sites for dwellings are not 
unknown to history. Hippocrates de- 
scribes similar habitations on the stag- 
nant, quiet-flowing river Phasis in 
Armenia, and Herodotus others on 
Lake Prasias in Thrace. The Cran- 
noges in Ireland were inhabited as re- 
cently as 1645, but rather as places of 
refuge ; and at the present time there 
are analogous structures in the East- 
ern Archipelago. Security against the 
attack of enemies seems to have been 
the chief reason of selecting such pe- 
culiar sites for dwellings, at a period 
when society was in a divided state, 
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and when war of tribe against tribe was 
frequent. Similar conditions were in- 
dicated by the numerous hill-forts of 
the ancient Britons, and even by the 
pele-towers of the border-land in me- 
dizval times. From the great labor 
bestowed on the pile structures, and 
the vast number of instruments of all 
kinds found in the “relic bed” of the 
lakes, it is clear that they had not been 
temporary places of refuge, but perma- 
nent habitations, which had been occu- 
pied during many generations ; and 
the relics, scattered abundantly beneath 
these pile-dwellings, furnish important 
evidence relating to different eras of 
civilization. 

In a considerable number of these 
dwellings—thirty at least—no trace 
of metal has been discovered, the in- 
struments having been made of stone, 
bone, and wood; in a much larger 
number bronze, without a trace of iron, 
has been found; and in a few, it is 
clear that iron has been extensively 
used. The three ages of stone, bronze, 
and iron are here established by better 
evidence than from any other groups 
of remains ; for the great number and 
variety of relics which these lake hab- 
itations have yielded, give a broad basis 
for true inductive reasoning on pre- 
historic conditions. Yet there is evi- 
dently no sudden break in these pe- 
riods, such as would prove that supe- 
rior and conquering races had intro- 
duced higher civilization. “It is very 
certain that, at least in Switzer- 
land,” says Dr. Keller, “ there was no 
hard line of demarcation between the 
three periods, but that the new materials 
were spread abroad like any other ar- 
ticle of trade, and that the more useful 
tools gradually superseded those of less 
value.” We have here, therefore, con- 
tinuity and progress; and it may be 
reasonably inferred, that the advance 
in art from the use of stone to that of 
bronze, and then to iron, was made by 
the same race who originally took up 
their abode on these lakes ; for during 
the long time the pile habitations were 
occupied, extending over several thou- 
sands of years, there was no essential 
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change in the structure of the dwellines 
or in the mode of life. Doubtless, when 
these lake-dwellers first arrived ip 
Switzerland, they had the germs of 
civilization ; they had domestic ani. 
mals from the first, such as sheep, 
though the flesh of wild animals was 
more used for food ; they could spin 
weave, and make cordage from bast or 
vegetable fibre, rude pottery they could 
make, some of which was even painted 
with graphite and rubble ; fishers they 
were, using nets and hooks made of 
bone; from serpentine, flint, horns, 
and bones they made their weapons 
and tools ; they had brought with them 
cereals, and cultivated the 
very inefficient instruments made of 


soil with 
stac’s horns and crooked branches of 
trees, and raised wheat and barley. 
which they ground by mills of a pr 
tive form, consisting of a round ston 
as a corn-crusher, and a mealine 
with a hollow in which the corn was 
bruised. The stone weapons and im- 
plements are similar to those of Den- 
mark ; but several show in an 
esting manner how the stone celis o: 
chisels, which were small, from one 
to eight inches in length, were hafted. 
Some were first inserted into a piece 
of stag’s horn, and then_set in a shaft 
or club; others were inserted into elefis 
of branches and fastened by cord and 
asphalt. During this early age, it was 
the most important of all instruments, 
and was used for various purposes ; 
fixed at the end of a pole, it wasa 
lance ; let into wood, it was a war-club 
or domestic axe ; placed in horn, it was 
the poor man’s knife ; it served to skin 
animals, to cut flesh and 
to make all instruments o 
wood. 

The evidences of commercial inter- 
course with other people are but slight ; 
but a bluish glass bead, in a stone-age 
dwelling on the little reedy or “ moor 
lake” of Wauwyl, may show some con- 
nection with the Egyptians or Pheeni- 
cians; and knives, arrow-heads, and 
other implements, made of flints, not 
found in Switzerland, but derived from 
distant parts of France and Germany, 
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may indicate a barter trade with the 
north and west. Possibly, too, Ne- 
phrite, of which the most valuable celts 
were made, and which does not occur 
in Europe, but in Egypt, China, and 
other parts of Asia, may point to in- 
tercourse with the east, unless we sup- 
pose the Nephrite implements had been 
brought from the east by the lake-dwell- 
ers, When they first settled in Switzer- 
land. 

Nota few of the stone-age dwellings 
had been burnt by accident or by an 
enemy, and were not rebuilt ; but others 
had a continued existence through both 
the stone and bronze periods; and 
hence we see settlements in a tran- 
sitional state, and trace a gradual 


advance in civilization. At Meilen, ° 


where a vast number of stone relics 
have been found, there appear one 
bronze armilla and one bronze celt ; 
but at Robenhausen we probably see 
the commencement of the metallurgic 
art, for amid a profusion of stone relics 
belonging to three different platforms, 
crucibles have been found, with lumps 
of melted bronze, and one lump of pure 
unmelted copper. It may be that the 
lake-dwellers became first acquainted 
with metal through traders ; but, as 
Dr. Keller remarks, “May we not 
venture to assume that the colonists, 
by their intercourse with strangers 
who were acquainted -with the nature 
of metals, were incited to search their 
country for copper ore, and try to melt 
and cast it? Copper ore is found on 
the south side of Miirtschenstock, on 
the Lake of Wallenstadt.” The age 
which was dawning blends itself with 
the age which was setting ; for we find 
that the new instruments of bronze were 
copies of the old forms in stone. Even 
the bronze ornaments were but im- 
proved copies of analogous objects in 
bone, showing indeed the sameness of 
race in both periods, and the similarity 
of their tastes and customs. The grad- 
ual introduction of metal gave to the 
lake-dwellers new powers, which en- 
abled them to improve their condition ; 
dwellings were now erected in deeper 
water ; larger piles were used, and bet- 
VOL, Iv. 26 


ter sharpened and squared, fastened 
with cross beams, and strengthened by 
stones heaped up; pottery was better 
made, more elegant in form, and some- 
times painted black or red, or orna- 
mented with tin-foil plates. The bronze 
implements which had been made by 
native artisans were of excellent work- 
manship and form, especially the spear 
and javelin-heads, which prove great 
proficiency in casting. The swords 
with short handles and curved knives 
and armillz resemble those which have 
been found in Denmark; but we ob- 
serve none of the graceful leaf-shaped 
swords which occur in Britain and Ire- 
land. Varied, peculiar, and sometimes 
beautiful is the ornamentation of the 
period, consisting of zigzag lines, points, 
triangles, spiral and lozenge forms. 

A transitional state there was, too, 
between the bronze and the iron pe- 
riods. Morges settlement on Lake 
Geneva may be regarded of the bronze 
age; for not only have one hundred 
and thirty bronze objects been found 
there, but also moulds for casting 
bronze winged celts, showing that 
such implements had been made on 
the spot; yet here there occurs an 
iron poniard. But in the lake-dwell- 
ing of Marin, one of the last occupied, 
the number of iron objects is surpris- 
ingly great, exhibiting to view weap- 
ons, agricultural and domestic imple- 
ments, and ornaments made of iron, 
which in the older dwellings had been 
made of stone or bone or bronze. Of 
these iron relics the most remarkable 
are the swords, of which fifty and more 
have been found at Marin, some with 
and others without sheaths, all, with one 
exception, of iron, and every one being 
peculiarly yet differently ornamented. 
These swords are masterpieces of the 
smith’s art, and were probably pro- 
duced at large manufactories, when 
there were division of labor and 
every practical appliance, for some of 
them bear upon them makers’ marks. 
They are, however, the product of 
Celtic art, and correspond in form and 
ornamentation with those of the later 
Celtic period of northern nations ; and 
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this view is confirmed by the discovery 
of similar swords in the ditches of the 
fortress of Alesia, where a conflict had 
taken place between the Romans and 
Helvetians when it was besieged by 
Cesar. Less striking to the eye, how- 
ever, is the connection between the pro- 
ductions of the bronze and of the iron 
age; but our author remarks : 

“There are, indeed, some forms of imple- 
ments which remind us of the previous age. 
But, on the whole, when the Marin objects 
were made, iron had taken full possession of 
the field, and all the implements, including 
ornaments, which could be made out of iron, 
a metal both firmer and more pliable, were 
manufactured out of this material. But the 
form of these specimens had in some meas- 
ure undergone a change, for the working of 
iron is a totally different matter from that of 
bronze; and the hammer of the smith and 
the moulds of the founder cannot produce the 

‘same forms. The remains of the settlements 
of pure stone, bronze, and iron ages indi- 
cate, therefore, epochs of civilization among 
the inhabitants, separated by long intervals, 
while the end for which the lake-dwellings 
were erected—namely, the security of per- 
son and property——-and their construction 
remained the same.” 

Of the religion of the lake-dwellers 
there is no certain information; but 
some relics made of stone and pottery, 
somewhat crescent-shaped, found in 
bronze-age settlements, Dr. Keller 
thinks may be representative of the 
crescent moon, and, therefore, proba- 
bly objects of worship. According to 
Pliny, the Druids gathered the mistle- 
toe with great solemnity on the sixth 
day of the moon ; and hence it is infer- 
red that the moon images were sacred 
emblems, having power to avert and 
cure diseases. This, however, is but 
a fancy, for it does not appear from 
Cesar that the Celts worshipped the 
heavenly bodies. 

The fauna and flora of the lake- 
dwellings afford interesting informa- 
tion to naturalists, and throw some light 
on the questions as to the origin, the 
development, and distribution of 
species. During the stone age, the 
bos primigenius and bos bison were 
abundant, but they disappear after the 
introduction of metallic weapons ; the 

former is now only found on the 
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marshes of the North Sea. <A very 
large ox, with great semilunar horns, 
bent forward from the frontal plane 
(bos trochoceros), and which had been 
contemporaneous with the mammoth 
and hippopotamus, appears to haye 
been domesticated at Concise and 
Chevreaux. It is now extinct; but 
the marsh cow (698 brachyceros), 
which was most abundant in the stone 
age, has continued to exist to the pres- 
ent time, and now occupies the moun- 
tainous parts of Switzerland and its 
wild mountain valleys. In the earlier 
periods, several races of swine ran 
wild, which were subsequently domes. 
ticated. The fox was abundantly 
eaten; but the hare was not used for 
food, even the traces of its existence 
are few; neither domestic fowls, nor 
rats, nor mice appear. Wild animals 
predominate in the stone age, but 
they gave way in subsequent periods 
to domestic animals. 

The seeds and other parts of plants, 
lying in the lake mud, or buried under 
several feet of peat, have been so well 
preserved, that their characters can be 
determined. The small-grained six- 
rowed barley and the small lake-dwell- 
ing wheat (triticum vuigare antiquo 
rum) were, from the earliest period, the 
most generally cultivated of farinace- 
ous seeds; and, notwithstanding the 
rudeness of the husbandry implements, 
the quality of the produce was appar- 
ently equal to that of modern times; 
the spelt (triticum spelta), now one 
of the most important cereals of Swit- 
zerland, did not appear till the bronze 
age; while rye was entirely unknown, 
thus showing a connection with the 
countries of the Mediterranean, the 
lake colonists having the same cereals 
as the Egyptians. Cakes of unleav- 
ened bread have been found, made of 
millet and wheat, which had been 
baked on the hearthstones in the 
dwellings. Barley seems to have been 
used boiled or parched; but as corn- 
crushers and mealing-stones have been 
found in most of the settlements, grain 
had been extensively used for food. 
The latest settlement, dating backward 
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not less than 2,000 years, and the 
older going some 3,000 years and 
more further backward still, it is in- 
teresting to observe what change this 
long lapse of time produced on plants: 

“The dense, compact wheat and the close, 
six-rowed barley have undergone no percep- 
tible change, yet it must be confessed that 
most of them agree with no recent forms 
sufficiently to allow of their being classed to- 
gether. Thesmall Celtic beans, the peas, the 
small lake-dwelling barley, the Egyptian and 
small lake-dwelling wheat, and the two-rowed 
wheat, or emmer, form peculiar and appar- 
ently extinct races; they are distinguished 
for the most part from the modern cultivated 
kinds by smaller seeds. Man has, therefore, 
in course of time produced sorts which give 
amore abundant yield, and these have grad- 
ually supplanted the old varieties.” 

With wild plants the case is differ- 
ent: 

“The flora of the lake-dwellings announces 
to us that all the plants which come in con- 
tact with man become changed up to a cer- 
tain point, and man participates in the great 
transformations of nature, while the wild 
plants, which surround us at the present day, 
still grow in the same forms as they did 
three or four thousand years ago, and do not 
exhibit the sightest change.” 

he final abandonment of these 
lake-dwellings, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, would result from 
an improved civilization and a more 
united and orderly state of society ; 
but how long before that time they 
had been occupied has not yet been 
definitely determined ; our chronology 
is still relative rather than absolute. 
Peat has accumulated over some set- 
tlements, but as its rate of growth 
varies under different conditions, we 
are only told by it that the stone-age 
dwellings lasted many centuries. At 
Robenhausen peat moor, there are 
remains of three settlements of the 
stone age, one over the other; two of 
which had been destroyed by fire, and 
the last had been abandoned, probably 
on account of the increase of peat. 
Between the first and second settle- 
ment there are three feet of peat and 
one foot of other deposit, both contain- 
ing relics; between the second and 
third settlements the deposits are the 
same in character and thickness, and 
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over the last dwelling are two feet of 
peat and half-a-foot of mould ; so that 
during the stone age there had been a 
slow growth of eight feet of peat, and 
the deposit of three and a half feet of 
other matter. Other means have been 
used to obtain more definite results ; 
the most remarkable of which is that 
of Professor Morlot, who from an ex- 
amination of a cone of gravel and 
alluvium, connected with deposits of 
the stone, bronze, Roman, and recent 
periods, and gradually built up by the 
torrent of Teniere where it falls into 
Lake Geneva, concludes that the age 
of bronze has an antiquity of from 
3,000 to 4,000 years, and that of 
stone from 5,000 to 7,000 years —no 
very startling estimate, when we re- 
member the high antiquity which has 
been assigned to the drift and cave 
men. 

Of the physical characters of the 
lake - dwellers, Dr. Keller gives us 
little information ; that they had small 
hands is probable from the shortness 
of their sword-handles. Few human 
bones, and those chiefly of children, 
have been found. No crania of the 
stone age have been seen, but a few 
out of the bronze period, one of 
which from Meilen differs little from 
the skulls of the existing Swiss. It 
is, therefore, mainly from the relics 
found that we can form any guess as 
to the origin and relationship of the 
lake-dwellers, and by those it is shown 
that they belonged to the very people 
who at the same time lived on the 
mainland. Dr. Keller concludes 
“that the builders of the lake-dwell- 
ings were a branch of the Celtic 
population of Switzerland, but that 
the earlier settlements belong to the 
pre-historic period, and had already 
fallen into decay before the Celts took 
their place in the history of Europe. 

The history of the lake-dwellers 
opens a hopeful prospect for those 
races who are now in a degraded 
condition ; for here they start with a 
low degree of civilization, and yet 
there is a gradual rise upward to that 
point where great skill was reached 

, 
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in metallurgic and other arts; but Swiss people. Why should not other 
even this was only a step onward to races pass through the same stages, 
that high cultivation of intellect and especially when influenced by inter. 
morals among their descendants the course with modern civilized nations? 





ORIGINAL, 


PEA-BLOSSOM. 


I wEAR a faltering footstep 

Crossing the matted floor, 

And a little knock low down 

On the panels of the door. 

A small hand is uplifted 

To raise the iron latch, 

And entrance claimed in a silvery tone 
No nightingale could match. 


Away with books and papers ! 
Enter, my fairy bright ; 

Sweep the dim cobwebs from my brain, 
And let in air and light. 

Close the dull portals of history, 
Unclasp that magic door 

That leads to the jewelled caverns 
Of fiction and fairy lore: 

The legend of Cinderella, 

Of knights and maidens small, 

Of princely frogs and pigmy dogs, 
And my Jady’s golden ball. 


Good-night, my white-robed enchantress, 
My blue-sashed, sunny-haired muse ; 
Perfection thou art, from that topmost cur] 
To the tips of thy dainty shoes. 

Watch her well, angel-guardian ! 

Pray for her, crownéd saint, 

That when the time for the cross shall come, 
Her spirit grow not faint ; 

That she may go to her last repose 

With a heart unspotted by sin— 

That this face of lustrous purity 

May mirror the soul within. 
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A MONTH AT A FRENCH WATERING-PLACE. 


BY AN OLD 

I atwaAys had a great veneration 
for the disciples of Esculapius, but 
never so much so as when my consider- 
ate doctor decided that a sea voy- 
age was absolutely necessary for my 
health. Being unblessed by those 
sweet cares, a wife and children, I de- 
termined to show my obedience to his 
commands, and at the same time to 
gratify my long-cherished plan of 
visiting the old world. Be reassured, 
readers, I have no intention of harrow- 
ing your gentle spirits by a description 
of sea-sickness, nor of wearying you 
with my experiences at custom-house 
or railroad dépot, but desire to trans- 
port you at once to the good little 
watering place of V. » Which had 
been recommended to me as the very 
place for the exorcising of that tyrant 
devil, dyspepsia. 

It was a lovely evening in July that 
I took a carriage from D , for the 
said watering-place, for railroads have 
not as yet invaded the primitive sim- 
plicity of the village; hotels have, 
however, and much to my satisfaction 
Ifound myself, after a charming hour’s 
drive, seated in a cozy room with an 
excellent dinner before me. My host- 
ess I soon discovered to be quite a 
character; a raw-boned, fast-talking 
Frenchwoman, with a suspicious dark- 
ness on her upper lip. When I had 
finished my repast, this worthy dame 
informed me that it was the custom of 
all good “ Seigneurs” to repair to the 
beach after dinner ; so giving me my 
hat and cane, she showed me the way, 
and I in all obedience departed. 

The moon was then full, and cast 
a deliciously deceptive light on all 
around ; even the wretched huts where- 
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in the French peasantry contentedly 
huddle, mellowed by its light, looked 
picturesque. and quaint. Looking 
around, I found that the village nestled 
between two hills, and that I was at 
the moment in the principal street, 
which cuts it in two, and from which 
smaller streets diverge in all direc- 
tions. Tempted by the quiet of the 
evening I turned from the main road, 
and soon found myself in one of the 
prettiest winding Janes imaginable ; 
at that quiet hour, with the moonlight 
streaming through the interlacing tress, 
TI know of nothing more charming than 
a walk along the winding paths which 
form a network around the village; 
what in the day time might be simply 
pretty, borrowed from the lovely night 
a charm and mystery that was irre- 
sistible; and so I wandered on, a 
luxurious feeling, half melancholic, 
half pleasurable, soothing my spirit, 
until I was abruptly reminded that all 
things sweet in this life are short, by 
finding myself at the end of my pretty 
lane, and once more landed in the 
village street. Here my landlady’s 
admonition was brought to my mind, 
by seeing several parties of red-hood- 
ed, red-cloaked personages all going 
one way; these were evidently some 
of the good bathers, and them I follow- 
ed. In a few minutes I found myself 
in quite a small crowd of strangers, 
who made the beach look like a gar- 
den of poppies. 1, who had formed 
my ideas of watering-places from 
Newport and Long Branch, looked in 
amazement at this beach, which is 
ndthing more or less than a break in 
the high white cliffs, which stretch on 
either side as far as the eye can 
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reach ; however, though small, it seem- 
ed convenient, and I leoked at the 
rippling water in eager anticipation 
of the morrow’s bath. Seating myself 
on the stones, which form a poor sub- 
stitute for the firm white sand of New- 
port, I proceed as is my custom, to 
observe my companions, and from their 
trifling actions to form an opinion of 
their different natures. A number of 
groups attracted my attention, but as 
I merely discovered that the ladies of 
the parties were industriously occupied 
in trying to out-babble—talk it hardly 
was—each other, and that the men 
varelessly reclined near them smok- 
ing, in utter despair of otherwise mak- 
ing use of their mouths, I was be- 
ginning to think that there was not 
much food for my observations, when 
my attention was suddenly arrested by 
the familiar sound of a few English 
words. Turning around, I saw at a 
few steps from me a party which I 
had not yet observed. The centre 
figure of this new picture at once ar- 
rested my attention; evidently this lady 
considered herself of great importance, 
for she was laying down the law to 
the various persons around her, with 
a volubility that a French woman only 
can attain. Her dress was an extraor- 
dinary caricature of rural finery ; it 
was a pity, I thought, that the face un- 
der that peculiarly youthful, flower-or- 
namented hat, should be that of a plain 
woman of fifty. Her court was prin- 
cipally composed of various feeble imi- 
tations of herself, but my attention was 
soon entirely occupied by two figures 
at the extreme verge of the group, 
a young lady and a gentleman; the 
young lady seemed to be giving an 
English lesson to her listless compan- 
ion, who appeared almost too indolent 
to turn around in admiration of the 
girl’s sprightliness; a second glance 
convinced me that I was near one of 
my own countrywomen; the delicate 
profile, fragile form, and rather ner- 
vous manner could belong to none but 
an American. My interest was now 
excited to the hightest pitch, for when 
an ocean rolls between a man and his 


country, all that reminds him of that 
country has an irresistible charm, es 
pecially when that something happens 
to be a pretty girl. But my observa- 
tions were cut short, for the whole par- 
ty arose a few minutes afier, and lef; 
the beach. I soon followed, and learn- 
ed from my voluble landlady that I 
had been observing fellow-boarders; 
that the strangely attired lady was the 
most important personage of YV——, 
that she patronized sea-bathing every 
summer, and that she rejoiced in the 
name of Madame la Baronne d’Acri, 
The handsome young monsieur with 
the beard, proved to be her nephew, and 
the “Charmante Americaine” was here 
with her mother, an invalid for whom 
sea fir had been ordered. Then fol- 
lowed a long description of the other 
members of the party,a Mr. and Mrs, 
Poirier and their daughter, a young 
artist and several other personages, to 
which description I fear I was but in- 
differently attentive. 

Next morning it rained—rain form- 
ing a part of nearly every day’s pro- 
gramme, as I afterward discovered. 
Not yet having become hardened to 
the fact, I was dolefully looking from 
the hotel door, vainly endeavoring to 
discover a patch of blue sky, when I 
was joined by Madame la Baronne’s 
nephew. Remarks on the weather 
were followed by a polite offer of a 
cigar, whose genial fragrance soon 
induced a more interesting conversa- 
tion. A few chance words brought 
out the fact that my young companion 
was quite an amateur chemist, and as, 
in my college days, chemistry had 
been a sort of passion with me, we 
were soon launched in an animated 
discussion. I was much interested to 
hear what rapid strides the French 
had recently taken in that and other 
positive sciences. From chemistry 
we passed to politics, philosophy, and 
finally religion. While listening to 
this young man’s clear, strong exposi- 
tion of his sentiments on these vari- 
ous subjects, I found myself wonder- 
ing at this, to me, new phase of the 
French character, as unlike the light, 
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frivolous, gay-hearted Frenchman of 
the novel and stage, as possible. I 
must say it pleased me even less; the 
down-right scepticism, the well-turned 
sophisms, the extreme materialism, 
were easily traced to the teachings of 
Voltaire. I am well pleased to think 
that this young man is the represen- 
tative of but a comparatively small 
class, but unfortunately that class is 
composed of much, of the brain of 
the country, and consequently car- 
ries with it great influence. On 
all American questions M. Louis 
d@Agri (for so the young man was 
called) showed a curious interest ; of 
our great war his opinion had been 
biassed by Southern influence—not un- 
naturally, since his only American asso- 
ciates had been from that portion of our 
country ; theseassociates had also given 
him their ideas on the subject of 
slavery, but a few facts, put in the 
simple, plain way which seemed best 
to suit his turn of mind, convinced 
him, or seemed to convince him, that, 
in that particular at least, his judg- 
ment was in error. He asked many 
questions on the present state of af- 
fairs in our country, of the possible 
future of the South, of the treatment 
of Jefferson Davis, ete., etc., all of 
which I answered apparently to his 
satisfaction. Indeed, not only in his 
case, but in many others, I have 
noticed that there is a great curiosity 
felt about everything American; to 
tell the truth, I think that the war 
brought to their minds that a vast and 
important country really does exist on 
the other side of the broad ocean, a 
fact of which before they were but 
dimly conscious. Even now, the 
strange ignorance of our customs, 
people, and especially our geogra- 
phy, even among the educated class- 
es, would bring forth the astonish- 
ment and indignation of any Ameri- 
can fifth-form school-boy. The 
French are singularly devoid of our 
(go-ahead qualities in everything; they 
travel but little, and being perfectly 
convinced that France is the only 
country of any real importance on 


the globe, trouble themselves but little 
about any other, especially should that 
other be separated from them by an 
ocean. 

From, American politics -we turned 
to those of France, a subject which 
brought out the young man’s most 
bitter anathemas; dissatisfied with 
the form of government, with the 
people, and especially with the em- 
peror, he expressed himself with 
much more freedom than any other 
Frenchman I had yet conversed 
with. Most of them answex any ob- 
jections with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, and a furtive glance about them ; 
they often praise the emperor for the 
good he has done their beloved Paris, 
but with an air which says: “I like 
not the man, but admire his sagacity.” 
Very few Americans, however, could 
have expressed more republican, more 
anti-aristocratic sentiments than M. 
d’ Agri, who, as I learned afterward, 
is the last direct representative of a 
decayed but noble house. On all re- 
ligious topics he proved to be an utter 
sceptic, avowedly believing in nothing, 
and regarding as either knaves or 
dupes all those who did not stoop to 
his own degrading materialism: sin- 
gular that a mind so clear should be 
so perverted. We had merely broach- 
ed the last subject, when the ladies of 
the party, enticed by the sun which 
was beginning to brighten the sky, 
descended, and proposed going down 
to bathe. M. d’Agri, advancing to- 
ward the young lady I had observed 
the night before, said: 

“ Mees Fannee, 1 have just been 
having an interesting conversation 
with a countryman of yours.” 

The young lady’s face brightened, 
and with a frankness that is certainly 
a charm peculiar to American girls, ex- 
tended her hand, saying in English : 

“Ts it possible! Americans in a 
foreign land can scarcely be strang- 
ers !” and so, from that moment, I was 
considered as one of the party. Mrs. 
Hayne, the invalid mother, I found 
belonged to that rather extensive class 
of ladies who, from having some slight 
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nervous ailment, nurse and pet it till 
it grows to be a real malady, which 
makes them fretful, wrinkled, and mis- 
erable. As we walked to the beach 
I was made the honored recipient of 
the good lady’s woes, and being a 
tolerable listener was immediately 
taken into her favor. 

We found the beach already lively 
with the indefatigable bathers, who 
seize on all tolerably sunshiny days to 
search for health in the luxurious wa- 
ter. Several groups of people, who ei- 
ther had bathed or were going to bathe 
later, were seated on the stones, watch- 
ing with interest the extraordinary 
looking figures that emerged from the 
long row of cabins. Notwithstanding 
my eagerness for a good swim, I stood 
for nearly half an hour watching also ; 
many of the ladies who went into their 
cabins majestic in width of skirt and 
flowing drapery, emerged from them 
reduced to a mere ghost of their for- 
mer grandeur. To all whom it may 
concern, I give it as my decided 
opinion, that oil-silk caps and scant 
bathing dresses are generally not be- 
coming, and that a young man must 
be of a peculiarly susceptible disposi- 
tion to become enamored of these sea- 
nymphs. 

One thing let me observe, there is a 
regard for personal safety here of 
which we are too devoid. I noticed 
in the water two black-clothed indi- 
viduals, whose only business seemed 
to be to exercise those ladies and 
children who did not swim, so that 
they might not catch cold; to give 
lessons to beginners in the noble art 
of swimming, and to have an eye to 
the safety of the bathers generally. 
When the bath is over, the well-cared- 
for person is well wrapped up and 
hurried to the cabin, where a hot foot- 
bath is in readiness ; to this latter ar- 
rangement I give my most cordial ap- 
proval. 

As I turned around, after these 
various observations, intending in my 
turn to appropriate one of the cabins, 
I was met by Madame d’Agri, who, in 
an eccentric bathing-dress, was trip- 
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ping down to the water. Stopping 
me, she overwhelmed me with yoluble 
patronage, assuring me that her ne- 
phew had spoken of me in the highest 
terms, and that all his friends were 
hers ; and finally pointing to the largest 
cabin on the beach, over which the 
family arms floated ostentatiously, in- 
formed me that in that cabin they oft- 
en retired from the vulgar herd, and 
invited me, whenever I felt annoyed 
by the plebeians around me, to join 
them, that a chair would always be at 
my disposal. Bowing my thanks, | 
beat a hasty retreat, out of breath for 
very sympathy. 

After my bath, which I enjoyed as 
only veteran swimmers can enjoy it, I 
sallied forth to verify or destroy the 
impressions my moonlight stroll of the 
night before had given me. ‘To some 
extent, at least, they were destroyed ; 
in the moonlight the low, thatched huts 
—cottages they could scarcely be 
called—looked picturesque; in the 
broad daylight they looked simply 
squalid; dirt and discomfort reigned 
supreme. In many of these huts there 
seemed to be but one, unfloored, 
wretched-looking room, serving as 
kitchen, bedroom, and parlor, to a 
swarming family of dirty children, with 
their dirtier parents. Yet I am told 
that many of these peasants, who are 
content to live in these hovels year 
after year, and subsist on crabs, peri- 
winkles, and such trash, are often 
comparatively well off, some of them 
being in actual receipt of rents amount- 
ing to ten and fifteen thousand francs 
a year; but as their fathers lived so 
do they live, and the natural conse- 
quence is that they are an ill-favored, 
withered-looking set. I looked in 
vain for a fresh, blooming girl, there 
seemed to be no age between twelve 
and fifty; even the children looked 
withered, and the old people were fair- 
ly bent double; yet they lived on, cou- 
tented enough, because dreaming of 
no other possible life, and enjoying the 
bustle of an occasional féte with a zest 
which our more phlegmatic people 
would disdain. While making these 
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reflections, I again found myself in 
one of those charming lanes which 
had so pleased me the night before. 
These, at least, were unspoiled by the 
misery around; what a blessing that 
man cannot degrade nature, however 
he may degrade himself! By my side 
murmured and gurgled the prettiest 
little brook, dignified here by the name 
of “ petite rivicre,” which I ever saw ; 
clear as crystal, swift and cold, it lends 
beauty and freshness to the whole 
country around. An American farmer 
would laugh at the tiny stream scarce- 
ly more than a mile in length, but an 
artist would revel in its beauty. 

And so, what with bathing, walking, 
driving, and chatting, time passed qui- 
etly but pleasantly at the little village 
of V . Meanwhile I grew more 
and more interested in watching my 
companions, especially two of them; 
I often found myself, while seeming 
to listen to the Baronne’s endless tales 
of her house’s past grandeur, or to 
poor Mrs. Mayne’s recital of her trou- 
bles, closely observing my young 
countrywoman and M. Louis d’Agri. 
Knowing as I did his ideas on serious 
subjects, and feeling, too, the influence 
which a mind like his, strong, cool, 
and calculating, could scarcely fail to 
exercise over a sensitive and impul- 
sive nature like hers, I found myself 
growing more and more uneasy. 
Evidently accustomed to that sort of 
flirting and freedom which is entirely 
prohibited to French girls, Miss Hayne 
delighted in taking her lazy cavalier 
unawares, and obliging him, with the 
most innocent air possible, to give up 
his dear comfort—now to fetch a chair, 
again to hold her worsteds while she 
wound them; a sort of treatment to 
which the gentleman was evidently 
unaccustomed, and which, perhaps for 
the very novelty of the thing, seemed 
to create not an unpleasant sensation. 
But, on the other hand, he was fond of 
bringing out all her girlish and un- 
sophisticated ideas, and quietly level- 
ling at them his battery of cold-heart- 
ed sophisms, in order to destroy them 
one by one; at first she would battle 


bravely, but an impulsive girl, un- 
trained to analyze her own convictions, 
has but a poor chance against a clear- 
headed, determined man, and I noticed, 
with pain, that after every such discus- 
sion she would seem uneasy and depres- 
sed. Then her opponent would lazily 
settle himself in his chair, and allow his 
rival, the young artist, whom I have 
strangly slighted heretofore, to bring 
his gallantries into play. This young 
man was a sort of protégé of Madame 
d’Agri’s, and an entirely different type 
of m@h from Madame’s nephew; all 
the arts and graces, compliments and 
“petits soins” which the latter despis- 
ed, M. Dubois employed with true 
French art. He had from the first 
been struck by Miss Hayne’s pret- 
ty face, which he sedulously intro- 
duced into all his sketches, paying her, 
whenever he was permitted, most 
unremitting attentions; but I noticed 
that, though the native coquetry which 
seemed to be this girl’s principal 
fault, induced her to encourage him, a 
word, or even a look from M. Louis 
d’Agri, would draw her away from 
him to the piano, or oftener to the 
chess-board, where she invariably re- 
ceived severe lectures on her neglect 
of the rules of that noble game. You 
may,in the mean time, wonder what 
became of the other young girls of the 
party, for there were several; they 
looked at Mees Fannee, and her free- 
dom of speech and action, in ill-con- 
cealed horror, and remained near their 
mothers, chattering fast enough among 
themselves, but scarcely venturing to 
answer “ yes” or “no,” when address- 
ed by their elders, especially if those 
elders happened to be of the other 
sex. Indeed, M. Louis informed me in 
confidence that his young countrywo- 
men, “s’ennuyent bien, et ma foi! elles 
ennuyent joliment les autres” before 
marriage, but after—bah! and an ex- 
pressive wave of the hand finished the 
sentence. 

One morning as [ was lounging 
about, thinking with. a certain degree 
of ennui that doing nothing was, after 
all, the hardest sort of work, I was met 
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by Madame d’Agri, who accosted me 
with one of her sweetest smiles. 

“QO Monsieur! I was just wondering 
where I should find you—so delighted, 
really so charmed—you must go with 
us, indeed you must! now, no ex- 
cuse; positively I will accept none; 
this time you must allow my will to be 
law.” 

“ Madame, I am your most obedient ; 
but in what particular am I required 
to show my duty ?” 

“Mon Dieu! and have I not told 
you? whata giddy thing Iam; indeed 
my poor husband” (whom Iam sure 
she talked to death) “always said I was 
giddy! We are going to C——, where 
there is to be a féte, and on the way 
we can see a chateau or two, not much, 
you know, but pretty well for these de- 
generate times. Yes, we are all going 
—that is, no, not all, for poor Madame 
Hayne has the migraine; dear! dear! 
how that poor woman suffers! So the 
charming Mees Fannee has accepted 
me as her chaperone—interesting girl, 
is she not? Well, as I was saying, 
Madame Hayne has the migraine, and 
Madame Poirier has the toothache and 
will not let her daughter go without 
her; so the party will be reduced to 
Madame Duchemin and her daughter, 
Mees Fannee,my nephew, M. Dubois 
—has he not a charming talent—and 
myself; and you really must join us— 
plenty of room I assure you, plenty of 
room. We shall go in one of those ve- 
hicles they call an ‘ Americaine’-—I 
fancy it got its name from the hospi- 
tality with which it holds so many peo- 
ple—so like your delightful country !” 

After some little delay occasioned 
by the ladies, who, as might be ex- 
pected, all forgot something at the last 
moment, we started. It was a fresh, 
breezy morning, just such a one as 
to excite high spirits, and make 
one appreciate every trifling inci- 
dent. The road was excellent, in- 
deed it made me blush for some of 
our own ill-made, ill-kept roads; but 
of this I said nothing, for every Amer- 
ican feels bound, when abroad, to 
represent all concerning his country 
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“couleur de rose.” The scenery was 
charming; nothing perhaps striking 
and grand and vast, like the scenery 
we are most accustomed to, but a pleas- 
ing alternation of hill and dale, with 
well-cultivated fields, villages nestling 
in groves of fine trees, and above all, 
occasional glimpses of the blue ocean, 
to delight the eye and to give one a 
genial and pleasing sense of the beau- 
tiful, without calling forth rapturous, 
and let me add, fatiguing expressions 
of admiration. When we reached the 
first chateau we all agreed that we 
were tired of the “ Americaine.” and 
that it was absolutely necessary for our 
happiness to wander about for half an 
hour or so. 

“M. d’Acri!” exclaimed Miss 
Hayne “you once promised me a 
sketch ; here is my album, and yonder 
is the very subject for a draw- 
ing ; So, sir, please to sit down and obey 
my command.” 


chateau 


“ Obedience was never my principal 
virtue, Mees /annee, and I feel partic- 
ularly lazy this morning.” 

But a little imperious gesture, ac- 
companied by a half smile, had their 
effect, and the young man, perhaps too 
indolent to make further objections, 
took the proffered album, and seeking 
the softest grass-plot, sat down. Ino- 
ticed that the artist, of whose arm the 
Baronne had taken possession, looked 
around angrily, as though this time M. 
d’Agri were in reality trespassing on 
his ground; but that gentleman, him- 
self quite a clever draughtsman, pro- 
ceeded with most imperturbable sang 
froid. The view he chose was really 
pretty. The chateau, a large, irregu- 
lar edifice, stood at the end of a no- 
ble avenue of horse-chestnuts, whose 
broad leaves made a dense shade; 
the country immediately around was 
charming; a little stream somewhat 
resembling that of V , only larger, 
was seen in the distance, wandering 
through shrubbery and trees, until lost 
behind a hill which rose more abrupt- 
ly than most of the hills in this part of 
Normandy. On the other hand, fields 
of wheat and oats extended for some 
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distance, ended by a dark belting of 
woods ; not far from us stood one of 
those large wayside crosses so often 
seen in Catholic countries, near which 
a shepherd was tending a flock of 
sheep. 

When the sketch was finished Mad- 
ame d’Agri came up, and admiring 
it loudly, thanked Mees Fannee, with 
many caresses, for having made that 
lazy nephew of hers exert himself, and 
during the rest of the ride showered 
even more than her ordinary share of 
condescensions on the young girl. This 
brought to my mind various other tri- 
fling circumstances, and I said within 
myself: “ French titles are often ac- 
companied by French poverty; this 
girl is rich, and Madame la Baronne 
knows it. I will watch.” 

It was late in the afternoon when 
we reached the village; leaving our 
tired horses at the inn, we walked to 
the market place. Here, a number of 
booths, gay with flags and ribbons, stood 
temptingly displaying their wares; 
most of them were filled with second- 
rate, but highly colored china, for which 
unlucky wretches were induced to try 
their chance, through the agency of a 
particularly dirty pack of cards. Gam- 
bling on a small scale, for pieces of dusty 
gingerbread, seemed to be another fa- 
vorite mode of parting with sous. On 
the other side, the beating of drums 
and clanging of cymbals announced 
that in a certain tent the unsophisti- 
ated mind could be rejoiced by extra- 
ordinary theatrical representations for 
the moderate sum of three sous ; dust, 
noise, and bustle reigned supreme, and 
the peasants in their holiday clothes 
seemed to be at the very height of en- 
joyment. Altogether it was a gay and 
picturesque scene, but I was content to 
view it ata respectful distance. Not so 
Madame d’Agri; she patronized the 
peasants, who looked at her eccen- 
tric costume in bewildered admiration ; 
chucked the children under the chin, 
scolded the parents, and in short acted 
out the “grande dame” of the féte 
to her heart’s content. As night ap- 
proached, a large building in the cen- 


tre of the place, used, I believe, as a 
sort of flour dépét on market days, was 
lighted by Chinese lanterns and flaring 
tallow candles; here the youth of 
both sexes enjoyed a rollicking, laugh- 
abounding dance, to the sound of a 
cracked fiddle. Madame was just in- 
sisting on forming a quadrille of her 
own, to encourage the peasantry, who, 
by the way, seemed but little in need 
of encouragement, when her nephew 
represented to her that we should not 
get home till late as it was, and that 
the moon would not serve after a cer- 
tain hour. Reluctantly she yielded, 
and we settled ourselves once more in 
our “ Americaine,” tired but pleased. 
The conversation was soon monopoliz- 
ed by M. d’Agri and Miss Fanny, who, 
whatever might be their fatigue, al- 
ways seemed to have some point of 
dispute. 

After this excursion my vigilance 
increased, and my observations were 
not pleasing; two or three little cir- 
cumstances brought out in M. d’Agri’s 
character an insensibility to the pains 
and sufferings of others, anda certain 
cruelty of thought and action, which, 
notwithstanding the interest his fine 
intellect excited in me, brought a feel- 
ing of distrust, and at times of dis- 
like. 

One rather misty day, on which 
but few bathers ventured into the 
water, I, feeling a need of exercise, 
determined to enjoy my customary 
swim. The cabin I happened to take 
stood next to the large one of 
Madame d’Agri. When I returned, 
dripping and ylowing from my bath, 
I noticed that the lady was seated in 
it sewing, and that her nephew was 
lounging by her, reading the paper. 
As I was luxuriating in the delicious 
feeling which I believe sea-bathing 
alone can give, I was startled by a 
few words which came distinctly to 
my ears; so far the conversation had 
not risen above an occasional, mono- 
tonous hum, but suddenly I found 
myself in the awkward position of a 
forced listener, as the thin wooden 
partition proved but a slight obstruc- 
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tion to the heightened voices of the 
speakers. 

“My good aunt, let us not broach 
that subject again.” 

“ My good nephew, I must and will ; 
the welfare of our noble house—” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” (this is a mild 
translation.) “ Listen rather to this 
account of the transactions at Vien- 
na.” 

“ Louis, you are mad. If you will 
not be moved by higher considerations, 
think at least of your own comfort— 
that comfort that you love so well. 
You are poor, too high born to work, 
what then is left you but a wealthy 
marriage ?” 

“There you have touched my only 
vulnerable point, my comfort; but then, 
my dear aunt, what becomes of your 
aristocratic scruples ? would you have 
the noble blood of the d’Agris con- 
taminated ?—” 

* But, Louis, Americans are not like 
others; it is true they do say her fa- 
ther made his money in commerce, but 
then, I read somewhere or other that 
Americans consider themselves all as 
sovereigns ; besides, we want money, 
and if it is said that you married a 
foreigner, people will not trouble them- 
selves about the origin of her money- 
sacks, as they would if she were the 
daughter ofa French roturier. Come, 
my boy, be reasonable ; remember that 
you are the last representative—” 

“T remember, rather, that cham- 
pagne is dear, and so are cigars: 
what do you want of me?” 

“JT want you to marry this rich 
girl; no hard task—you seem to like 
her well enough—” 

“My good aunt, everything in life 
bores me. When I was a child, my 
playthings bored me; later, school 
and college proved almost intolerable 
bores ; my rank bores me; Paris bores 
me, the country still more so; society 
is an insufferable bore, but above all, 
French girls bore me. Now, this Mees 
Fannee is original, or seems to me s0; 
she stirs me a little with her quick- 
ness, her coquetry, and her outré ideas. 
But remember that has not yet lasted 
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long; a few weeks more, and she too 
probably, will bore me—and then for 
a whole lifetime .. . good aunt, that 
is a consideration to make a man 
tremble !” 

“ Nonsense, Louis ; you will have to 
marry some time or other.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so; but French 
girls are brought up with a becoming 
sense of the submission due from 
wives to husbands; now, this girl 
would prove rebellious I know, and, 
however democratic I may be in my 
theory of the government of nations, 
my theory of the government of the 
‘ménage’ is that of despotism. Be- 
sides, I have a remnant of humanity 
left in me, and would not condemn 
that bright young creature to the 
misery of being my wife ; no, no, let 
her marry some Quixotical American, 
who will place her on a high pedestal 
and pass his life in admiring her and 
letting her henpeck him.” 

I could not help smiling at this 
résumé of an American husband's 
chivalrie devotion. 

“ Very well, you will pass your life 
as you have commenced it; you will 
deny yourself all sorts of luxuries 
because they are expensive; that 
Rembrandt you covet so, will remain 
unpurchased; you want to travel, 
but you will stay at home, because 
travelling costs money; and finally 
you will marry some girl as poor as 
yourself, or with a dét, which she will 
spend, together with more than half 
your pittance, in buying silks and 
satins to outshine Madame this or 
Madame that—” 

“ Hold!” 

“On the other hand, you might, by 
marrying this charming Mees, deco- 
rate your house with pictures and 
statutes, go everywhere, see every- 
thing, and take your place among the 
enlightened patrons of art and science; 
all this you reject because you are 
afraid this little Mees will prove 
stronger of will—” 

“ Stronger of will than I!” and M. 
Louis sprang from his chair; the 
Baronne was no fool after all. “Dia 
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ple! there are few women I could not 
bend to my will. My aunt, I will 
try my luck with this little Mees; 
win her, wed her, and conquer her, 
too ?” 

“There spoke a d’Agri; but, my 
dear boy, you should pay her court 
more assiduously, compliment her—” 

“Pshaw! 1 understund your 
charming sex better than you do 
yourself; if flattery could have won 
her, I should long ago have been 
beaten by that soft-headed, smooth- 
tongued artist. No, the surest way 
to win a woman is to make her feel 
that you can master her, and that if 
you bow before her, it is only because 
you choose to do so.” 

“So you are not afraid of ultimate 
success ; you think she loves you ?” 

“No, but I think she is fascinated, 
mesmerized, what you will, by me, 
which answers the same purpose; 
what I have to dois to hasten matters, 
and that is what I mean to do. I 
think she has gone to the ‘ Source’ 
for one of her eccentric, solitary ram- 
bless Au revoir,ma bonne Tante!” 
and the young man sprang from the 
cabin with an energy which I had 
never before noticed in him. Soon 
after, Madame gathered up her work 
apparently, and I heard no more. My 
toilet finished I also took my depart- 
ure, and thoughtfully turned my steps 
toward the hotel. 

On my way I met Miss Fanny just 
returning from her walk; evidently 
M. Louis had missed her. <Ascer- 
taining that she was not tired, I begged 
her to accompany me to a particularly 
pretty spot on the hill, from which the 
village was seen to advantage ; on the 
way the conversation was desultory, 
though I tried gradually to lead it to 
the subject I meant soon to attack. 
Once seated under the trees, I changed 
my tone, and looking at her earnestly, 
said : 

“Miss Fanny,-will you pardon me 
if the interest 1 feel in you, as a coun- 
trywoman, and as a guileless girl, 
leads me to speak plainly to you? 
Remember that I am more than twice 


your age ; come, have I permission to 
make myself disagreeable ?” 

“T do not understand you” — and 
she looked up startled ; then, perhaps 
reading a part of my thoughts in my 
face, she said with a blush, “ Yes, you 
may speak.” 

I then, as gently as possible, told 
her what I had observed, and dwelt 
on the young man’s unsound religious 
principles, on his want of sympathy for 
others, ete., and finally related the con- 
versation I had just heard, softening 
some parts, but giving a detailed ac- 
count of others. She bent her head, 
and seemed considerably moved. 

“ And now, my child,” I continued, 
“give me the satisfaction of feeling 
that I have done right, that you are 
glad to know this, that your heart is not 
as yet so engaged in this affair as to 
bring you any real unhappiness ; if I 
thought I had unwittingly wounded any 
deep and honest sentiment of yours, 
if 1 thought you felt for this young 
man that sort of love which hallows 
its object, and often purifies it from 
evil, I could not easily forgive my- 
self.” 

“ You need not fear, my good friend ; 
I thank you for your interest in me,” 
and she extended her hand, smiling 
faintly through her tears. “I have done 
wrong I know, but this is how it hap- 
pened: at first, ennuyed by the quiet- 
ness of this place, which seemed so 
dull after Newport, 1 commenced a 
sort of flirtation with this M. Louis 
d@’ Agri, merely because I craved ex- 
citement.” 

“ Precisely ; in other words you are 
an example of our as yet imperfect 
system of education. In France young 
girls are kept in severe restraint, from 
which they rebound after marriage, 
often causing much misefy; ours is 
the other extreme—there is an almost 
unlimited degree of liberty among our 
young people, which is so far good 
that it creates a feeling of chivalric 
honor among the men, and of self- 
sustaining strength among the women ; 
but at the same time this freedom cre- 
ates also a longing for excitement, a 
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fear of ennui, which finds vent in an 
immense amount of flirting, generally 
innocent enough, but which becomes a 
part of the character of almost every 
young person, especially every young 
girl—is it not so ?” 

“Perhaps it is; at all events the 
peculiar character of this young man 
soon interested me; I felt piqued at 
his indolent, indifferent manner, and 
continued the flirtation ; gradually, as 
I came to know him better, he acquir- 
ed over me, I searcely know how, a 
sort. of influence from which I could 
not rid myself; but never once did I 
mistake the feeling which prompted 
me to crave his society, for love.” 

“Then you do not think he could 
have succeeded in—” 

“TI do not know; had I not been 
made aware of his base, mercenary 
motives, he might have strengthened 
that influence so far as to blind me to 
its nature, and make me think it love ; 
but—” 

“ But now you are warned.” 

“ But now I defy M. Louis d’ Agri 
and his fascinations,” and her eyes 
flashed. 

“Still, do you not think that you 
would feel more comfortable away from 
his society ?” 

“T feel no fear, but shall be glad to 
leave this place. Fortunately, mother 
was complaining this very morning of 
the cold sea-winds, and I can easily 
persuade her that it is necessary to go 
further south. Is your mind easy 
now? Isee you have but little faith 
in my resolution.” 

“ Pardon me, I have, but I think 
that the Baronne would find means to 
make a longer residence here disagree- 
able, did she perceive the change 
which your manner must necessarily 
undergo.” 

Our conversation lasted some little 
time longer, and ended by most kindly 
expressed thanks, and hopes for some 
future meeting, which hopes I most 
cordially reciprocated, for the girl’s 
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frank and simple manner during the 
past conversation had much heighten- 
ed my esteem of her. 

That evening there arose a perfect 
storm of regrets, and expressions of 
surprise at Mrs. Hayne’s suddenly ex- 
pressed determination. “It was not 
possible! Madame’s health had im. 
proved so perceptibly,” which assertion 
the worthy lady repudiated with as 
much energy as though it had been 
an insult. “ We shall feel so deserted 
after she and Mees Funnee have gone,” 
ete. ete. Mees Fannee said nothing, 
but a heightened color, and a quiet, 
determined manner new to her, scem- 
ed to strike M. Louis forcibly; he 
darted a quick look at me, but whether 
he really ever suspected my agency in 
the transaction or not, I never knew. 
If he did, I believe that after the first 
feeling of anger had passed, he felt 
grateful rather than not, for his better 
nature, I am glad to think, really re- 
volted at the idea of the contemplated 
meanness. 

At eleven the next morning the old- 
fashioned diligence carried Mees Fan- 
nee and her mother away, leaving the 
hotel triste indeed. A little while after 
I saw Madame la Baronne and her 
nephew walking up and down the little 
garden, the lady gesticulating violent- 
ly, and the young man quietly smok- 
ing a cigar, and answering his excited 
relative with an occasional shrug of 
the shoulders. 

Soon after I also took my departure, 
for I found the interest of the place 
strangely diminished, and the evenings 
at the “ plage” stale, flat, and unprofita- 
ble; so leaving the good French ladies 
and their daughters discussing the 
coming winter’s fashions with voluble 
interest, the indefatigable Baronne 
zagerly looking out for another heir- 
ess, and the nephew lazily indifferent 
to her success, I made my adieux. Thus 
ended my month at a French water- 
ing-place. 
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AVE MARIA SINE LABE CONCEPTA. 
BY REV M. MULLIN. 


Hart, Mary, our Mother! Hail, Virgin the purest! 
Hail, Mary, the Mother of mercy and love! 
Hail, Star of the Ocean, serenest and surest 
That ever shone brightly in heaven above! 
*Mid the shadows of death stretching down o’er the nations, 
Thy children have always rejoiced in your fame. 
Oh! proudly we witness in our generations 
The last crowning halo that circles thy name. 


Tradition, which, joined with its sister evangel, 

God placed upon guard at the door of his bride, 
Tradition, which beams like the sword of the angel, 

As, flame-like, it “ turneth on every side,” 
Tradition shoots up o’er the ages victorious— 

Its summit in heaven, its base upon earth— 
Like a pillar of fire, far-shining and glorious, 

And shows thee all sinless and pure in thy birth. 


As fair as the rose ’mid Jerusalem’s daughters, 
As bright as the lily by Jordan’s blue wave, 
As white as the dove, and as clear as the waters 
That flowed for the prophet and circled his grave ; 
As tall as the cedar on Lebanon’s mountain, 
As fruitful as vine-tree in Cades’ domain, 
As straight as the palm by Jerusalem’s fountain, 
As beauteous as rose-bush on Jericho plain ; 


As sweet as the balm-tree diffusing its odor, 
As sweet as the gold-harp of David the king, 
As sweet as the honey-comb fresh from Mount Bodor, 
As eweet as the face veiled by Gabriel’s wing: 
The silver-lined sky o’er the garden of Flora, 
The rainbow that gilds the dark clouds within view, 
The star that shines brightest, the dawning Aurora— 
More chaste than the moon, and more beautiful too. 


The glass without stain, and the radiance immortal, 
The ever-sealed fount in the city of God, 
The garden enclosed, on whose sanctified portal 
None e’er but the King of the angels hath trod: 
The sign that appeared in mid-Heaven—a maiden 
With the moon ’neath her feet, and twelve stars on her head, 
Sun-clothed, going up from the desert to Eden ; 
Such Mary, the Queen of the living and dead. 
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Oh! such are the words of the saints now in glory, 
Whose voices are heard o’er the dark waste of time, 

Like sentiriels set through the centuries hoary, 
Proclaiming her free from original crime ; 

Of the prophets and pontiffs, and doctors and sages, 
Who once in this dark vale of misery trod, 

Like lamps hanging out on the mist-covered ages 
To light up the ways of the city of God. 


We see by their light with a swelling emotion 
The bark of the church, as it onward doth ride, 
Through tempest and gloom, where the Star of the Ocean 
Doth brightly illumine its path o’er the tide ; 
Where clouds become thicker and hurricanes fleeter, 
And threaten to shut out its radiance from view, 
We see through the darkness the figure of Peter 
As he points it out still to the sailors and crew. 


We hear the loud ring of the multitude’s pan 
By the nations in triumph exultantly sung, 
From the cliffs of the north to the distant Aigean, 
As Celestine silenced Nestorius’ tongue : 
In Ephesus’ temple—the temple of Mary— 
The fathers hold council by Peter’s command, 
In Ephesus’ streets, long expectant and weary, 
The crowds stand with joybells and torches in hand. 


We see the grand figure of Cyril before us, 
Where John, her adopted, before him had trod, 

As pontiffs and people swell loud the glad chorus, 
That Mary our Mother is Mother of Ged. 

And oh! that we’ve witnessed the last shining lustre, 
That Star of the Stars, in her diadem set, 

The first in existence, last placed in the cluster, 
To shine through a long line of centuries yet ; 


There were journeys by land, there were ships on the ocean, 
That bore Judah’s princes to Sion’s bright walls ; 
The people have heard with a thrilling emotion 
The voice of the high-priest, as on them it calls. 
Oh! bless them, dear Mother, we pray with emotion, 
And bless this green island, that looks up to thee ; 
For this, dearest Mother, is gem of the ocean, 
And thou art immaculate Star of the Sea. 


December 8, 1864. 


ORIGINAL, 


WOMAN.* 


Amone the social topics of the day, 
that of the present position and future 
prospects of woman holds a prominent 
place. This is the less to be wondered 
at, in that the course of civilization, the 
force of public opinion, together with 
the effect of the progress of machinery 
upon labor, have materially altered the 
duties which were once esteemed pe- 
culiarly her own. 

We have three small books before 
us, all from England, and all bearing 
on this one topic. The first (“ Es- 
says on Woman’s Work”) delineates 
very forcibly the fact, that the actual 
work of women, independently of that 
performed within the domestic circle, 
is (relatively to the employment of 
numbers) immense. Our authoress 


calls it “the great revolution which 
has been so little noticed amidst the 
noise of politics and the clash of war 
—the withdrawal of women from the 
life of the household, and the suction of 
them by hundreds of thousands within 


the vortex of industrial life” Page 
20 she says: “I was told in Man- 
chester, by one of the most eminent and 
thoughtful women in England, that the 
outpouring of a mill in full work at the 
hour of dinner was such a torrent of 
living humanity that a lady could not 
walk against the stream. I was told 
the same thing at Bradford by a female 
friend.” (Page 22)—* It is clear then, 
since modern society will have it so, wo- 
men must work.” But not women only ; 
“young female children are wind- 
ing silk for twelve clear hours a day 
beneath a hot African sun, in a chari- 
tably economical institution,” (27) and 
“mothers have left the hearth and 
the cradle, and the young girls and 

* Essays on Woman’s Work, by Bessie R. Parkes, 
The higher Education of Woman, by Emily Davis. 
Woman’s Work in the Church, by J. M. Ludlow. Lon- 
don and N ew-York ; Alex. Strahan. 
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the Little children themselves have run 
to offer their feeble arms ; whole vil- 
lages are silent, while huge brick build- 
ings swallow up thousands of living 
humanity from dawn of day until twi- 
light shades.” (33)—* There are to be 
seen the obvious results of the absence 
of married women from their homes, 
in discomfort, ete., and in the wtter 
want of domestic teaching and train- 
ing during the most important years 
of youth; besides the sure deterio- 
tion of health consequent on long con- 
finement.” Well may Miss Parkes 
consider it “a purely economical and 
selfish tendency, acting by competition 
alone and casting aside unprofitable 
material. Women are more and more 
left to provide for themselves, and so- 
ciety takes hardly any trouble to en- 
able them to do so, either by education 
or by opening the doors to salaried em- 
ployment. ‘The great overplus of the 
female sex in England, caused chiefly 
by the wholesale emigration of men to 
the colonies, increases the difficulty 
tenfold.” “ In fact, the general freedom 
and daisser aller of English political 
and social life, while it serves many 
admirable purposes in the general 
economy of the nation, allows the 
weaker classes, those who are in any 
way unfitted for the race, to go to the 
wall, while the others pass by. I be- 
lieve the very poor to suffer far more 
in England than elsewhere; and I 
am sure there is no country on earth 
where so many women are allowed to 
drift helplessly about, picking up the 
scanty bread of insufficient earnings.” 
“ We are at present in an extraordina- 
ry state of social disorganization.” (Pp 
37, 38.) 

This is but a dismal result of pro- 
gress, of civilization; modern society 
with all its boasting seems to have 
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achieved little for happiness. After 
this witness for the uneducated class, 
Miss Parkes proceeds to show the dif- 
ficulties that encompass the educated 
strivers after bread, and here difficul- 
ties seem to increase, from the danger 
incurred by exposing young women 
to intercourse with a corrupted social 
state ; “ it is better,” says Miss Parkes, 
“tobe starved in body than made worse 
in the moral and spiritual life,’ and 
in this we can but agree with her, as 
also in the conclusion that this fact 
renders many an occupation ineligi- 
ble which would otherwise be good in 
itself. The lady’s remarks on the 
changes of eighty years are interest- 
ing, as her accounts of “ educated des- 
titution” are graphic and painful in 
their truth. Her remarks are sensi- 
ble, and her plans proposed are so 
modest and unassuming they seem ra- 
ther suggestions, “helps to thought,” 
than projects, and as such we cordial- 
ly recommend them ; for though Amer- 
ican society is not yet in the state de- 
picted of the superabundant popula- 
tions of Europe, we cannot fail to re- 
cognize that if the same principles are 
exercised on this side of the Atlantic 
as have been exercised on that, the 
same results will follow when popula- 
tion becomes denser; it behooves 
us, then, to be wise in time, and ac- 
knowledge some higher law than that 
provided by an inexorable system of 
political economy, if we would be hap- 
py- Men and women are not neces- 
sarily blind agents of capitalists, mere 
creators of a wealth which they do not 
share in due proportion to their intelli- 
gence and their industry. They are 
moral beings, if they would but know 
it, if they would but exercise and cul- 
tivate their moral powers ; beings ca- 
pable of controlling themselves, and, by 
enlightened industrial arrangements, 
of providing for themselves and for 
their neighbors. The tendencies of 
Miss Parkes are evidently to the for- 
mation of joint-stock societies, making 
the laborer at once a worker and acap- 
italist. This might be so contrived 
as to form another style of “ guild” of 
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auld lang syne, when Catholic work- 
men protected each other from want, 
Christian love, and earnest thought, 
endeavoring to form associations for 
mutual interchange of kind offices, and 
for encouraging each other in practices 
of piety and good will to men, are 
essentially Catholic; it is only when 
based on a purely selfish motive, and 
with purely earthly aims, that they 
lose their charm and best security, 
We confess that for ourselves we do 
not expect to see any great improve- 
ment in the condition of the worker, 
whether male or female, in Europe 
or elsewhere, by combination or other- 
wise, while the effort for improve. 
ment is unsustained by a recurrence to 
first principles, and unbased on positive 
religious forms and dogmas. As long 
as the world is unchristian it must re- 
main selfish, and the weakest will go 
to the wall, in every form of civiliza- 
tion, whether named co-operative or 
competitive. But ouce recognize that 
man’s most essential life resides in his 
soul, and that he is bound to provide 
for the wants of that soul as his first 
object, “ guilds” take form and shape, 
and the laborer, rising in dignity, per- 
forming his labor as an ordinance of 
God, “ loving his neighbor as himself,” 
establishes, or may establish, associa- 
tions, in which the weaker shall be 
protected, and the poor recognized as 
the representatives of Christ. This we 
shall see exemplified on another page 
in speaking of the “ Rosines” instituted 
by Rosa Governo, who had been a ser- 
vant. 

Miss Davis’s book on the Hicher 
Education of Woman, is addressed 
more especially to the middle classes, 
for whom she requires education as a 
means of obtaining a livelihood. ‘The 
discrepancies between the education 
accorded to English girls and boys are 
greater than those existing hetween 
American boys and girls ; still there 
is much room for improvement. Girls 
are too apt to be superficial, “ to read 
too much, and think too little ;” and 
even here in free America, some may 


be found who think they should lose 
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caste by being useful, thorough, and 
energetic. To such as these we par- 
ticularlylrecommend Miss Davis’s book, 
for it sifts all such fallacies, and re- 
gards the question of woman’s place in 
the social order, primarily considering 
them as “ children of God, members of 
Christ, and heirs of the kingdom of 
heaven; and, secondarily, as wives, 
mothers, daughters, sisters” (p. 36). 
Miss Davis writes modestly, suggest- 
ively, not dogmatically ; feeling her 
way as it were at every step. Her 
descriptions are of course English, but 
much that she says of the necessity of 
suitable employment for woman, not 
only for a maintenance but for healthy 
existence a8 a moral and intellectual 
being, is applicable to every nation, and 
will afford useful hints to any one who 
has pondered seriously on woman’s 
present position and future prospects. 
We regret that we cannot speak so 
favorably of the tone of Mr. Lud- 
low’s book, valuable as is the informa- 
tion it affords as to what the collec- 
tive energy of women can effect when 
strong religious motive is the prompt- 
er of their actions. The author gives 
a consecutive account of the work of 
women in the church from the time 
of the apostles to the present era, 
tracing their usefulness, their power 
of varying their action according to 
the exigencies of the day in which 
they lived; the devotedness of the 
ancient deaconesses ; the learning of 
the nuns, when the world was the 
prey of the Goths and Vandals and 
their successors; the intellectual ac- 
tivity that characterized the communi- 
ties while the outer world was sunk 
in barbarism; the books they spent 
their lives in copying, and the works 
they themselves composed. Then he 
gives an account of the active orders, 
or, perhaps, rather associations, as of 
the Béguines— 
“who, without renouncing the society of men 
or the business of life, or vowing poverty, 
perpetual chastity ; or absolute obedience, yet 
led, either at their own homes or in common 
dwellings, a life of prayer, meditation, and 
labor. Matthew Paris mentions it as one of 
the wonders of the age for the year 1250, 


that ‘in Germany there rose up an innumera- 
ble multitude of those continent women who 
wish to be called Béguines, to that extent 
that Cologne was inhabited by more than 
1,000 of them.’ Indeed, by the latter half 
of this century, there seems to have been 
scarcely a town of any importance without 
them in France, Belgium, Northern Germany, 
and Switzerland.” (P.118. 

“The first of these fellowships was com- 
posed of weavers of either sex; and so dili- 
gent were they with their work, that their 
industry had to be restricted, lest they should 
deprive the weavers’ guilds of thcir bread, 
W holly self-maintained at first, they rendered 
moreover essential service in the performance 
of works of charity. As soon as a Béguin- 
age became at all firmly established, there 
were almost invariably added to it hospitals 
or asylums for the reception, maintenance, or 
relief of the aged, the poor, the sick. To 
this purpose were devoted the greater part 
of the revenues of the sisterhood, however 
acquired, another portion going to the main- 
tenance of the common chapel. The sisters 
moreover received young girls to educate; 
went out to nurse and console the sick, to 
attend death-beds, to wash and lay out the 
dead; were called in to pacify family dis- 
putes.” (P. 118.) 

“The Béguines had no community of 
goods, no common purse for ordinary needs. 
Nevertheless, those among them who were 
wholly destitute, or broken down with in- 
firmities, were maintained at the public ex- 
pense, or out of the poor fund; mendicancy 
was never allowed, unless in the extremely 
rare case of the establishment not being 
able to relieve its poorest members.” (P. 
120.) 

This is refreshing testimony to wo- 
man’s powers, and were a similar 
devoted principle now at work, many 
of the problems troubling earnest, 
thoughtful female minds might be 
solved. “ The striking feature of her 
self-maintenance by labor” is a very 
valuable evidence, for now that ma- 
chinery is called in to help the race, 
we cannot believe that under its right- 
ful application, Christian women could 
effect less at the present time than 
they did in ancient days. A similar 
devotedness, a similar idea of the duty 
of living for God, a similar apprecia- 
tion of the divine institution of indus- 
try as a means of sanctification, would 
produce equal or even superior effects, 
since intelligence is more diffused now 
than formerly, and mechanical assist- 
ance more within the reach of the 
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many. That which is needed is sim- 
ply the spirit of godliness, and to 
him that asketh this is promised. 
Shall we then longer look calmly on 
the evils that beset the sex, when 
the means are at hand to remedy them, 
whenever we sincerely wish for them? 

Mr. Ludlow proceeds to trace the 
educational fellowships, the Ursulines, 
Augustinians, and others. He says 
that in the sixteenth century female 
orders generally devoted themselves 
to education, even when founded on 
the old Franciscan basis of manual 
labor. Then comes the enumeration 
of the charitable sisterhoods, in all 
their varied modes of assuaging hu- 
man misery or diminishing tempta- 
tion to sin; in all their efforts for suc- 
coring the poor, the sick, the infirm, 
and for recalling the lost sheep to the 
fold. The information contained in 
the volume renders the book valuable 
in spite of Mr. Ludlow’s prejudices, 
broadly and oftentimes coarsely ex- 
pressed. We dare not repeat his 
blasphemies relative to the adoration 
of the blessed eucharist, to the vow 
of chastity, or to other dogmas; they 
are introduced, as he acknowledges, 
to free the author from the impu- 
tation of Romanizing tendencies, to 
which the involuntary testimony he 
bears to the right action of the 
church has subjected him. We pity 
him, that he did not see the force of 
his own evidence, that he was not Jed 
to the truth, rather than to the vilify- 
ing it. We give but one instance of 
the manner he has adopted in order 
to prove himself no Romanist ; it will 
suffice to show the want of candor 
which reigns throughout the book 
when the Romish Church is touched 


upon. Having described, con amore, 
the institution of the Béguines as 


“being exempt from almost all the in- 
conveniences of a convent life” (to 
which he appears to entertain an 
insuperable objection), he attributes 
at first their fall to the jealousy of 
the regular congregations. Yet after 
a while, the innate force of truth com- 
pels him to confess that the institu- 
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tion fell by its own fault. The free 
fellowships departed from the spirit 
of their foundation. “In place of tke 
self-supporting industry and active 
charity which at first characterized 
them, there crept in the opposites of 
these—reliance upon others’ alms and 
indifference to good works! So com- 
plete was the change that the very 
term Béghard, prayer, surviving in 
our ‘beggar, has come to designate 
clamorous pauperism” (pp. 136, 137) 
He continues on another page : 


Béguine 
too 


“But the sisterhoods of the 
north were numerous, too useful, too 
much in harmony with the spirit of their ag 
and country,too deeply rooted in the affections 
of the people, to perish before the canons of 
the council ora papal bull. Nor, indeed, it 
was soon seen, did Rome’s safety require that 
they should perish. The existence of fre 
brotherhoods was, indeed, inconsistent wit} 
that of Romanism itself; for every commun 
ty of men, not bound by rule or vows, not 
subject to a clerical head, must be of necessi- 
ty an asylum of free thought, such as a 
monastic church with an infallible head could 
not, without the greatest danger, allow. Sis 
terhoods, on the other hand, although eq 
unbound by vow or rule, might safely 
tolerated ; since, through the priestly di 
tor or confessor, generally an essential part 
of the organization of any Béguinage, the 
could be kept in dependence, tempted on inti 
monachism. And thus, parallel with the 
current of censure against Béghardism a 
Béguinism as a system, there begins to flow 
another current of toleration, and even, as 
the danger diminishes, approval, for those 
‘faithful women who, having vowed conti- 


nence, or even without having vowed it,ch 
honestly to do penance in their hospitals, and 
serve the Lord of virtues in the spiri 
humility.’ ” 





The Béguines were finally absolved 
from censure by the Council of Con- 
stance, 1414 (pp. 139, 140). The 
mind which does not see in this ac- 
count that one set of Béguines were 
suppressed on account of disorder and 
that the others were retained from the 
desire of promoting virtue, is singular- 
ly blinded by prejudice, notwithstand- 
ing that he walks, as he says himself 
(p- 189), “ in the brightness of Luther’s 
most blessed name.” 

The Béguines, according to our 
author, were eventually merged into 
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Tertiaries, or more reguarly organ- 
ized religious bodies, of whom he gives 
so interesting an account that we can 
but wonder and admire the more that 
the account comes from such a source. 
There is, however, in the author’s 
mind, a notable ignorance of the “ pur- 
ity of intention” enforced by the church 
as necessary to the sanctification of 
good works, and this accounts for 
much misconception on his part. He 
says that when Madame de Miramon, 
a ‘Young widow, began her religious 
life in works of active charity, “ her 
director exhorted her to make a ‘ re- 
treat’ for a year, in order to devote 
herself to her own perfection, without 
exercising her charity toward her 
neighbor.” This Mr. Ludlow styles 
“a trait characteristically Romish,” in 
which we must presume he is right, 
for if he represents the anti-Romish 
party, we must say, judging by his 
book, there is little apprehension 
shown by that party that “ good 
works,” to be acceptable, to be sancti- 
fying to the agent, must be wrought 
in God, and therefore that a year 
spent in the repression of self-seeking, 
in acts of humiliation and self-abase- 
ment, might be and probably was 
necessary to insure that the future 
acts of the pious lady should be per- 
formed in that “ pure intention” which 
would draw down upon them the 
fructifying blessing of divine grace. 
We are fain to confess that this is, as 
* the gentleman says, characteristically 
Romish ;’ and much we rejoice at so 
beautiful a characteristic of our faith. 

We cannot follow Mr. Ludlow 
through all his accounts, which we re- 
gret the more as he gives important 
evidence to the fact, that in every age 
of the church pious women have been 
found to comprehend the needs of the 
age in which they live, and to asso- 
ciate with the special purpose of pro- 
viding the assistance necessary. Ina 
barbarous age, when vandalism over- 
turned human learning, “ nunneries, 
like monasteries for men, became 
schools or store houses of learning, 
sometimes even centres of intellectual 


activity. At the beginning of the 
sixth century, the nunnery founded by 
St. Cesarius at Arles contained two 
hundred nuns, mostly employed in 
copying books. Their rule bound 
them to learn ‘human letters’ for two 
hours a day, and to work in common, 
either in transcribing or in female la- 
bor” (p. 106). The convents of Tours, 
founded in the sixth century by Queen 
Radegund, and the Swabian nunnery of 
Gaudesheim, in the latter half of the 
tenth century, the glory of female 
monachism, were speciaily centres of 
intellectual activity. In the latter 
dwelt the poetess Hrotsvitha, herself 
not the first authoress of her convent, 
whose Latin plays seem to have 
especial attraction for Mr. Ludlow, for 
his panegyric is couched in these 
words, “ Hrotsvitha, at least, was no 
hooded Pharisee ” (pp. 119, 111). 
During the Crusades and European 
wars, the communities of the Tertia- 
rian hospitaller nuns, under various 
names, excite his admiration, though 
he thinks “the worship of these nuns 
may not be the highest and best, but 
it is surely genuine” (p. 142). Thanks 
even for that admission, Mr. Ludlow. 
The Béguines, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken, and the educational 
nuns spring up at the hour of need, 
and for the present day “the institute 
of ‘ Rosines’ of Turin presents an 
interesting feature.” These latter 
have no vows,no seclusion. They 
are a genuine working association ot 
women, only with a strong religious 
element infused in their work. They 
were founded by Rosa Governo, who 
had been a servant. There Mrs. 
Jameson found (see Communion of 
Labor) “nearly four hundred women, 
from fifteen years of age upwards, 
gathered together in an assemblage of 
buildings, where they carry’ on tailor- 
ing, embroidery, especially of military 
accoutrements for the army, weaving, 
spinning, shirt-making, lace-making, 
every trade, in short, in which female 
ingenuity is available. They have a 
well-kept garden, a school for the poor 
children of the neighborhood, an in- 
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firmary, including a ward for the aged. 

a capital dispensary, with a small 
medical library. They are ruled by ¢ 
superior, elected from among them- 
selves; the work-rooms are divided 
into classes and groups, each under a 
monitress. The rules of admission 
and the interiur regulations are strict ; 
any inmate may leave at once, but 
cannot be readmitted. Finally, they 
are entirely self-supporting, and have 
a yearly income of between 70,000f. 
to 80,000F., that is, about from £2,800 to 
£3,200. No female organization is 
more pregnant with hope than this” 
(p- 181). With this we conclude our, 
notice of Mr. Ludlow’s book, although 
he has also accounts of some few 
Protestant associations, imitated and 
modified from the foregoing. 

’ We cannot but rejoice at so much 
welcome testimony, from an outsider, 
to the benefits flowing from the female 
religious institutions of the church of 
Christ, and feel encouraged to believe 
that whatever may be the necessities 
of the times, bands of holy women will 
rise up to administer thereunto. 

It is refreshing, too, as an evidence 
that the gratitude which woman owes 
to the church, she is willing to repay 
in self-devotedness to the wants of the 
members of that church. No woman 
who has ever reflected for one brief 
hour on the emancipation from slavery 
that has been wrought for her by the 
ministry of the church, can fail to re- 
cognize that in the Church alone is her 
real protection, her true safety. The 
pagan woman—what was she? You 
may see her type in the Eastern ha- 
rem, the Hindoo suttee, the Indian 
burden-bearer. The few women of 
antiquity who broke their chains did 
so at a fearful cost. The <Aspasias, 
the Diotemes, the Semiramises, the 
Zenobias, the Cleopatras—alas! a 
cloud obscures their greatness; and 
even heathenism condemns while it 
admires them. Respectable women 
were slaves ; if not nominally so, yet 
slaves in intellect, slavés by inferior 
position, slaves through ignorance ; 
slaves because their souls could find 


no scope for exertion. And now what 
are the tendencies of the age? I fear 
we must confess that they are purely 
materialistic, that they point rather to 
the reign of physical power than that 
of moral force; and if so, what must 
woman expect save a return in some 
shape, modified by existing machinery, 
to the old idea of enslavement under 
another name? ‘The laws of the 
church are already annulled by so- 
ciety in respect of marriage. The 
power of easy divorce exists in the 
Eastern states, and polygamy flour. 
ishes in Utah. These are matters cal- 
culated to make Catholic women re- 
flect ere they march too readily with 
the tendencies of theage. The church, 
and the church only, raised the stand- 
ard of woman, and that incidentally, by 
proclaiming that she had a soul to save, 
and that the powers of the soul were 
will, memory, and understanding. 
Christian men were obliged to concede 
to her the exercise of these powers, by 
the same authority through which they 
claimed the right to exercise them for 
themselves. But now, the world is 
for the most part not Christian, and 
we must look well to the principles 
that it puts forth; its associations or 
co-operations, if founded on a merely 
selfish principle, must end in disorder. 
It requires the strong religious ele- 
ment spoken of by Mrs. Jameson as 
existing among the Rosines, and the 
“ pure intention” which induced Ma- 
dame de Miramon to obey her direc- 
tor and make the year’s retreat he 
prescribed, in order that her future 
acts might be begun, continued, and 
ended in God, to insure that a com- 
munity life or association shall pro- 
duce good. That joint-stock compa- 
nies may for a while flourish and con- 
tribute to the wealth of the sharehold- 
ers is duubtless true; but if the wealth 
thus obtained is made merely to con- 
tribute to material enjoyment, it will 
rather injure than profit the possessor, 
whether that possessor be man or 
woman. Strong moral power is pro- 
duced by exercise, by endurance, by 
renunciation, rather than by gratifica- 
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tion. Strong intellectual power is 
produced by deep thought, hard study, 
unremitting exertion, as strong phy- 
sical power is produced by labor, con- 
tinuous activity, hard fare, and un- 
luxurious habits. We must not lose 
sight of these facts when we seek to 
improve the condition of either man or 
woman; and desirable as are associa- 
tions for mutual benefit, we must not 
forget that if they are to be perma- 
nent, they must aim at something 
higher than improving in temporalities. 
The union of the natural law with the 
supernatural law should form the 
especial study of every thinking mem- 
ber of the church; and to women’s 
associations it seems a study peculiar- 
ly desirable, as woman owes her pres- 
ent improved condition entirely to the 
effects produced by that supernatural 
action on her previous condition. If 
we might be allowed to suggest a sub- 
ject of thought to such Catholic women 
as see the evils depicted by Misses 
Parkes and Davis, and wish to as- 
sist in their removal, it would be that 
they should meditate and study the 
practical bearing of the ancient asso- 
ciations of the church to mitigate the 
then existing evils, and having caught 
the spirit of devotedness from the many 
sublime examples therein presented, 


should proceed to consider what form 
of devotedness is .demanded by the 
present needs—and in the spirit of the 
church assemble to promote the need- 
ful work. 

That there is much to be done, all 
must confess ; but in what way it is to 
be done is not altogether so evident. 
Only tracing from all history “ that 
“* woman’s work in the church” is to 
see the difficulties of the times, to en- 
ter with warm sympathy into its dis- 
tresses, and having purified the human 
tenderness with which she is gifted by 
casting it into the furnace of divine 
love, to direct that tenderness, enlight- 
ened by intellectual culture and 
strengthened by asvetic practice, into 
the channels needing assistance. We 
can but feel confident that Catholic 
women will now as heretofore ponder 
over the position of their sex with 
regard to labor and intellectual cul- 
ture, and that to meet its requirements 
such institutions will be formed as 
will push forward “ progress” in the 
most approved system compatible 
with the solemn duties of Catholicity : 
that is, uniting the human privilege to 
the far higher and loftier privilege 
involved in being a member of the 
church of Christ. 
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“This poor widow hath cast in more than they all.” 


WIpowED of the world, that once did me betroth, 
Unto the treasury of God brought I, 
In after days, 
A heart and mind—my all—two mites in worth, 
And cast themin. What wealth, if they should buy 
Such priceless praise ! 
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MISCELLANY. 


A Most Important Discovery in Pho- 
tography.—That photographic produc- 
tions cannot be relied upon as perma- 
nent appears a fact only too well estab- 
lished. The public have been convinced 
of it by seeing folios of choice produc- 
tions and scores of treasured portraits 
pass gradually into “ the sere and yellow 
leaf” of their age, and finally disappear. 
A few years, more or less, generally 
works the change. Photographers, too, 
have lost all faith in the absolute perma- 
nence of their productions, and have 
long been looking for this desirable qual- 
ity in some ideal process for which their 
experimentalists were industriously striv- 
ing and working, and for which they 
were most anxiously looking, rather than 
to any modification of the old silver pro- 
cess, which they have now wrought up 
to such a pitch of perfection. This fad- 
ing has been pretty clearly shown to be, 
at least mainly, due to the action of the 
hyposulphites. The print lasts a longer 
or shorter time in proportion to the de- 
grees in which the fixing agent—hypo- 
sulphite of’ soda—has been removed 
from the paper; but the slightest trace 
of it will assuredly bring about the de- 
struction of the photograph. The only 
chance of absolute permanence appears 
to be in its complete elimination, al- 
though even then there are other ele- 
ments of evil which may be suspiciously 
regarded. We have hitherto relied for 
this purpose upon the mechanical action 
of water, and some able men have run 
counter to the general experience by af- 
firming that absolute permanence could 
be obtained by proper and sufficient 
washing. Mr. Carey Lea, for instance, 
asserted, about a year since, that he had 
tested properly-washed prints with a 
very delicate and certain test for the hy- 
posulphites without discovering . their 
trace, and in prints which he considered 
had been properly washed. This test 
was that of placing a few drops of an 
alcoholic solution of iodine in several 
ounces of water, and applying the same 
with a camel’s-hair brush to photographs 
on starch-sized paper. The presence of 
the starch, if freed from the hyposul- 
phite by sufficient washing, was indicated 


by a violet or purple stain where the 
solution was applied; but in prints not 
thus washed the presence of the hypo- 
sulphite was indicated by the absence of 
such stain, which could be at once r 

moved from the well-washed print by 
plunging it into a solution of alkaline 
hyposulphite. On the other hand, Mr. 
Dawson, of King’s College, in a-recent 
number of The British Journal of Pho- 
tography, denies the power of mere 
washing to give permanence, ‘“ unless 
the prints have been soaked for some 
time in hot water so as to remove a// the 
size—even then, supposing the paper 
non-albumenized, the elimination of th« 

whole of the hyposulphite is problemati- 
cal.” He adds—‘‘ Some photographers, 
we are aware, do treat their prints witl 
a final wash in hot water; but this, of 
course, although unquestionably condu- 
cive to the permanence of the proof, does 
not remove the whole of the size in 
which the hyposulphite is locked up; 
and if it did, the paper would be as lit- 
tle cohesive as blotting-paper, and the 
prints would lose much in vigor and 
brilliancy. In the case of prints on al- 
bumen, or albumenized paper, hot water, 
we may reasonably suppose, has no more 
powertul effect in removing hyposulphit« 
from albumen than cold water, if, indeed, 
it has so much; and it can only be by 
acting on the texture of the paper itself, 
and removing the size therefrom, that it 
can exercise a beneficial influence at all.” 
To demonstrate the truthfulness of his 
ideas on this subject, some prints which 
had been washed in cold running water, 
and with the utmost care and attention, 
for over twenty hours—and the final 
drippings from which, when subjected to 
the tincture of iodine test, displayed no 
trace of the hyposulphite—were experi- 
mented with, and still gave up to boiling 
water, in which they were steeped, at 
least one-fortieth part of a gram of the 
destructive element to the half sheet of 
paper, clearly showing that the cold 
water had not really removed it all, al- 
though it had eliminated all that it could 
reach or had influence over. Now, 
whether Mr. Dawson and his supporters 
or Mr. Lea and his supporters be right, 
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whether photographs fade so universally 
because they are rarely or never suffi- 
ciently washed after the process of fix- 
ing, or because it is impossible to remove 
all trace of the hyposulphites from the 
paper by washing, it is certain that they 
do fade, and few dispute the final cause 
of such a fading. Therefore, a discovery 
which destroys these mischievous agents 
altogether cannot but be regarded as 
most important, and such a discovery it 
is our pleasing duty to announce as hay- 
ing been recently published by Dr. An- 
cus Smith, F.R.S., in the pages of The 
British Journal of Photography, from 
which we quote: ‘Considering that the 
cause of the destruction of photographs, 
apparently by the action of time only, 
was in reality caused by the amount of 
hyposulphite remaining in the paper, D. 
Reissig, of Darmstadt, contrived a mode 
of washing it out by centrifugal force. 
For indicating the presence of sulphur 
acids, he used a small galvanic arrange- 
ment with one cell, and decomposing the 
acid, had the sulphur thrown on a piece 
of polished silver, which became readily 
blackened in the solution. Dr. Theodore 
teissig, my assistant, examined several 
faded photographs for me by his brother's 
method, which, however, appeared unne- 
cessarily delicate, as it was found that 
the amount of sulphur was very large, 
and roughly, we thought, in proportion 
to the amount of decay. I did not de- 
termine how much was hyposulphite and 
how much sulphate. As I had been in- 
teresting myself in bringing into use 
some of the remarkable properties of 
peroxide of hydrogen in oxidizing metals 
and organic bodies in fluids, it seemed to 
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me that we might readily use it for oxi- 
dizing the hyposulphites. I am suppos- 
ing that the sulphate alone will not be 
injurious.” Dr. Smith then shows how 
this powerful oxidizing agent may be 
used to convert the mischievous hypo- 
sulphites into the innocuous sulphate, 
and Mr. Dawson, in the same number of 
the journal, gives the following experi- 
mental illustration: ‘ Dissolve in a wine- 
glass any quantity of sulphate of soda, 
and add to the solution a few drops of 
tincture of iodine. The solution will re- 
main permanently discolored, showing 
that sulphate of soda does not dissolve 
iodine. In another wine-glass, half filled 
with plain water, drop sufficient tincture 
of iodine to strike a permanent dark 
sherry color throughout the liquid; then 
add, drop by drop, a weak solution of 
hyposulphite of soda till the color is dis- 
charged, taking care to add as little ex- 
cess of hyposulphite as possible. So far 
this experiment shows that iodine is 
soluble in hyposulphite of soda. Now, 
fill up the glass with an aqueous solution 
of peroxide of hydrogen, and observe the 
effects. After a few minutes the iodine 
is no longer held in solution, and the 
liquid will resume the dark sherry color 
it had before adding the hyposulphite of 
soda.” Every chemist will readily ex- 
plain this. To apply this new chemical 
agent to this new use, take the print, 
after fixing and washing, and soak it for 
a short time in a solution of the peroxide 
of hydrogen of the strength of say one 
ounce of a ten-volume solution in forty 
ounces of water.—Popular Science Re- 
view. 
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Pastorat Lerrer or tHE Seconp PL e- 
nary Councit or Battrwore. The 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States, in Plenary Council Assembled, 
to the Clergy and Laity of their 
charge. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co.- 8vo pamphlet. For sale by 
L. Kehoe, New York. 


This is the first official utterance of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
United States in Plenary Council assem- 
bled, to the clergy and laity of their 
charge, As such it will be listened to 


PUBLICATIONS 


with an attention due to the importance 
of the subjects on which it speaks, and to 
the character and motives of the august 


assembly from which it proceeds. It is 
the warning voice of the shepherds of the 
people, raised after long and matured 
deliberation to remind the flock of its 
duties, pointing out the dangers which 
threaten, the quarters from which they 
spring, and the means by which they are 
to be avoided. It is the herald of that 
full legislation which in a few months 
will be promulgated for the Catholics of 
the United States. The outlines of that 
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legislation are traced with rapid pen in 
this document; the details, which have 
been already filled in, will, after having 
received the approval of Rome, be pre- 
sented to the public stamped with the 
seal of the Fisherman. The great object 
of this Pastoral Address is to impress 
upon the minds and hearts of Catholics 
those cardinal principles and duties of 
cheerful obedience to the divinely consti- 
tuted authority of the “bishops placed 
to rule the Church of God ;” in order that 
when the decrees of the Council are pub- 
lished, all—bishops, priests, and the laity 
—may co-operate in heart and hand in giv- 
ing them practical effect. Ad/are members 
of the same mystical body of Christ, the 
Church; and therefore ald should in their 
respective positions and functions unite 
in harmonious action for the well-being 
of the whole, according to the order es- 
tablished by the divine head and founder. 
‘“‘ For there are diversities of ministries, 
but the same Lord; and diversities of 
operations, but the same God, who 
worketh in all; and hath set the mem- 
bers every one of them in the body as 
it hath pleased him” (Cor. xii. 1). 

Such being the object of the Pastoral 
Letter, it very naturally commences 
(Sec. I.) with the “‘ Authority of Plenary 
Councils ;” and (Sec. II.) with ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Authority” in its general rela- 
tions, and with the correlative obedience 
thereto binding on the Christian con- 
science. As human policy and human 
action have, even in secular matters, 
their religious as well as their civil as- 
pects, the principles are laid down 
which mark out the boundary line be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
(Sec. III.); a boundary line which not- 
withstanding the experience and lessons 
of past centuries, is often obliterated or 
lost sight of. After having, in brief and 
emphatic language, called attention to 
these general truths relating to authority 
and consequent obedience founded on the 
natural and divine laws, the episcopal 
legislators devote several sections to the 
more prominent questions and wants 
which affect the Catholic Church in the 
United States. Sec. IV. calls attention 
to the afflicted condition of the Pope and 
to the obligation incumbent on his 
spiritual subjects, for whom he daily 
prays and works, of relieving him. Sec. 
7. to the “Sacrament of Matrimony,” 
that great and sacred link by which 
society is in its nearest and dearest as- 
sociations held together, but which is so 


much exposed to be severed, if not 
wholly destroyed, in our days. Sec. VI, 
to the press, that giant engine for good 
or for evil, wielded, alas! with such fatal 
efficacy against the faith and morals of 
the “little ones and the weak ones” of 
the fold, and yet which, properly directed, 
might be made the instrument most 
powerful for truth and for good. Sec, 
VIL. deals with the “education” of 
youth, on which indeed the future of 
society and religion depends. Sec. VIII. 
with the subject of ‘* Catholic Protecto- 
ries and Industrial Schools.” Sec. IX. 
with the necessity of cultivating ‘ voca. 
tions” in the ministry. Secs. X. and 
XI. are addressed, respectively, to the 
“Laity ” and the “Clergy.’’ Sec. XIL 
points to the condition of the emancipat- 
ed slaves, and to the means to be used 
by the Church in ameliorating it. Sec. 
XIII. glances at those most favored 
spots in the bosom of the Church, where 
the sun shines most brightly, and the 
fairest lilies spring to be woven as a gar- 
land in her triumphant crown—to “ Re- 
ligious Communities.” The “ conclu- 
sion’? epitomizes the whole by saying: 


“We have taken advantage of the opportu- 
nity of the assembling of so large a number 
of bishops from every part of our vast coun- 
try, to enact such decrees as will tend to pro- 
mote uniformity of discipline and practice 
among us, and to do away with such im- 
perfect observance of the rites and approved 
ceremonies of the church as may have been 
made necessary by the circumstances of past 
times, but which no length or prescription 
can ever consecrate, and thus to give the ser- 
vices of our religion that beauty and digni- 
ty which belong to them, and for which we 
should all be so zealous. 

“For the furtherance of these important 
objects, we have caused to be drawn up a 
clear and compendious series of statements 
upon the most essential points of faith and 
morals, with which we have embodied the 
decrees of the seven Provincial Councils ot 
Baltimore, and of the first Plenary Council, 
together with the decrees enacted by us in 
the present Council, which, when they have 
been examined and approved of by the Holy 
See, will form a compendium of ecclesiastical 
law for the guidance of our clergy in the 
exercise of their holy ministry. 

“ The result of our labors, when thus return- 
ed to us, will be promulgated more fully in 
our Provincial Councils and Diocesan Synods, 
and we will then take advantage of the op- 
portunity to bring more fully under.the notice 
of the clergy, and the people committed to 
our pastoral charge, the details of what we 
have done, and the exact nature of the means 
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by which we hope to give increased efficiency 
to the whole practical system of the church 
in this country. 

‘We have also recommended to the Holy 
See the erection of several additional episco- 
pal sees and vicariates apostolic, which are 
made necessary by our rapidly increasing 
Catholic population and the great territorial 
extent of many of our present dioceses.” 


It does not become us to review, but 
only to direct attention to this most re- 
markable and important document. Ab- 
stracting from the authority of those 
from whom it emanates, and viewed 
merely as the pronouncement of so many 
men distinguished for learning, expe- 
rience, and piety, it will be read with 
respectful consideration by the educated 
portion of our community, whether 
Catholic or Protestant. On the former, 
however, it has a higher and holier claim 
—as the legislative exponent of those 
appointed to keep garrison on the watch- 
towers of Israel, to give timely warning 
of danger, from whatever part of the ho- 
rizon it approaches, to lead and guide 
them in their journey through this earth- 
ly desert to the promised land of heaven. 
In some of the plenary councils (for in- 
stance, of Africa about the time of St. Cyp- 
rian or of St. Augustine, or of Asia before 
that of St. John Chrysostom) a greater 
number of bishops were assembled. In 
plenary councils, too, weightier matters 
may have come under consideration ; as, 
for example, doctrinal questions at the 
Council of Orange, not, however, to be 
finally settled without the after-sanction 
of the Infallible Church. But never, we 
may venture to say, has any provincial 
council in other parts of the church been 
called to legislate for so vast a territory, 
or on questions of discipline and prac- 
tice affecting the present and future 
prospects of a population so widespread 
and so varied in its origin, its habits, and 
its pursuits. Some of the bishops trav- 
elled by sea and land over thousands of 
miles, and were heard to facetiously say 
that ‘as they had come so far it were a 
little thing to step across and see the 
Pope at Rome.” They were all, as we 
have said, picked men, “chosen among 
hundreds” of learned and pious priests ; 
actuated solely by the motive of doing 
the best their collective prudence sug- 
gested for their people. Hence their 
opinions on questions with which they 
were all practically acquainted in their 
respective dioceses, meri to be heard 
by all classes with the deepest respect. 


Doctrinal matters were not discussed at 
Baltimore; these are reserved for the 
supreme authority of general councils 
and of the Holy See. But practical rem- 
edies are suggested for social and moral 
evils in a quiet, calm, and steady tone, 
which sounds upon the ears of Catholics 
like the voice of the Holy Spirit, and 
wakens in the hearts of the well-minded 
children of the church an echo such.as 
we may imagine the gentle voice of the 
divine Master to have awakened in those 
who listened to his sermon on the 
mount. The council does not confine 
itself to the enunciation of general prin- 
ciples, but enters into minute, practical 
details on each subject. Had we space 
we would wish to quote much; but we 
confine ourselves to what it says on the 
section on the press: 


“We cheerfully acknowledge the services 
the Catholic press has rendered to religion, 
as also the disinterestedness with which, in 
most instances, it has been conducted, al- 
though yielding to publishers and editors a 
very insufficient return for their labors. We 
exhort the Catholic community to extend to 
these publications a more liberal support, in 
order that they may be enabled to become 
more worthy the great cause they advocate. 

“We remind them that the power of the 
press is one of the most striking features of 
modern society; and that it is our duty to 
avail ourselves of this mode of making 
known the truths of our religion, and _re- 
moving the misapprehensions which so gen- 
erally prevail in regard to them. 

*‘In connection with this matter we ear- 
nestly recommend to the faithfyl of our 
charge the Catholic Publication Society, late- 
ly established in the city of New York by a 
zealous and devoted clergyman. Besides the 
issuing of short tracts, with which this so- 
ciety has begun, and which may be sg0 use- 
fully employed to arrest the attention of 
many whom neither inclination nor leisure 
will allow to read larger works, this soci- 
ety contemplates the publication of Catho- 
lic books, according as circumstances may 
permit and the interests of religion appear 
to require. From the judgment and good 
taste evinced in the composition and selec- 
tion of such tracts and books as have al- 
ready becn issued by this society, we are 
encouraged to hope that it will be eminent- 
ly effective in making known the truths of 
our holy religion, and dispelling the preju- 
dices which are mainly owing to want of 
information on the part of so many of our 
fellow-citizens. For this it is necessary that 
a generous co-operation be given, both by 
clergy and laity, to the undertaking, which 
is second to none in importance among the 
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subsidiary aids which the inventions of mod- 
ern times supply to our ministry for the dif- 
fusion of Catholic truth.” 


Curtous Questions. By Rev. Henry A. 
Brann, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 272. 
Newark, N. J.: J. J. O'Connor & Co., 
59 and 61 New street. 1866. 


This attractive-looking, well-printed 
volume reflects great credit on the enter- 
prise and taste of the publishers, who, 
we hope, will be rewarded and encour- 
aged by an extensive sale. We may 
remark, by the way, that some of our 
publishers would do well to imitate the 
Messrs. O’Connor in their style of bind- 
ing and lettering, which is neat and 
tasteful but perfectly plain. The flashy 
style of late adopted in some cases is 
in most wretched taste, especially when 
the book treats of grave and serious 
topics; and it is especially displeasing 
to all scholars. The only fault in the 
mechanical execution of the book before 
us is, that the margin of the page is 
somewhat too large. 

The book itself treats of much more 
weighty and important topics than the 
title would suggest. It is an analysis 
and résumé of some of the principal 
topics treated of in our philosophical 
text-books. The author has studied at- 
tentively and with understanding, and 
has presented us with an abstract of his 
studies, expressed in a clear, terse, and 
methodical style. There are, neverthe- 
less, occasional infelicities of diction, 
which could easily be corrected, and 
which are pardonable in a young and 
unpractised author. The use of the 
word “conscience” for consciousness 
appears to us decidedly objectionable, 
and likely to mislead the English reader 
not familiar with the Latin word ‘con- 
scientia,” of which it is too verbal a 
translation. Such an expression as “‘se- 
cundum quid beings” is awkward and 
quite unnecessary. The same word 
sometimes recurs too frequently for eu- 
phony, and some sentences are careless- 
ly constructed or unfinished. These 
faults are, however, comparatively slight 
and infrequent, and do not enter into 
the texture of the style and diction it- 
self, which is of good and serviceable 
fabric. 

The author follows the school of Pla- 
to, St. Augustine, Gerdil, Leibnitz, Gio- 
berti, and the modern ontologists, tak- 
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ing the Abbé Branchereau as his more 
immediate guide. The general princi- 
ples and drift of the system of philoso- 
phy contained in the prelections of the 
last-named author we regard as sound, 
and we are therefore well pleased to see 
this system in part reproduced by one 
who has mastered it, and has also illus. 
trated it from his studies in other au- 
thors. There is a certain confusion and 
incompleteness, however, in the state- 
ments and explanations of M. Branche 

reau upon one or two important points, 
and the same reappears in the work be- 
fore us. One of these points relates to 
the activity of the intellect in its intui- 
tion of being. M. Branchereau does not 
speak distinctly upon the point, but Dr. 
srann expresses the opinion that the 
intellect is active, in contradiction to Gi- 
oberti. If by this is meant that the in- 
tellect has an active power to orig 
the intuition of infinite, eternal, 

sary being, we apprehend that conse- 
quences might be deduced from this 
statement not in accordance with the 
Catholic doctrine. Another point relates 
to the universals, or genera and species, 
On this point the language both of M. 
Branchereau and of our author 
not to be sufficiently precise and accu- 
rate to guard against the appearance of 
maintaining the untenable propositiot 
that genera and species are contained in 
God. 

There is one more point of very great 
importance, where our author has either 
misapprehended the doctrine of the great 
writers of whose system he is the ex- 
positor, or has intentionally deviated 
from it, and, as we think, without « 
consideration. He maintains (p. 
that material substance is radically spir- 
itual and intelligent. Leibnitz, who is 
followed by a great number of the ablest 
philosophers of our day, taught that the 
ultimate components of matter are sim- 
ple and indivisible, and so far similar in 
essence to spiritual substances. Bran- 
chereau has very ably sustained this doc- 
trine in his philosophy, and we regard this 
portion of his treatise as one of the most 
valuable of his contributions to science. 
Hie draws the line, however, in common 
with all other Catholic writers with 
whom we are acquainted, sharply and 
distinctly between material and spirit- 
ual substances, as, we think, sound phi- 
losophy requires. The theory of our 
author opens the way to the Darwinian 
theory of the evolution of all the enti- 
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ties of the universe from identical ulti- 
mate elements. We think he would have 
shown more judgment by abstaining 
from the expression of an immature 
speculation of his own on such an ex- 
tremely difficult and abstruse question. 
A little less of positive assertion, and a 
little more diffidence of manner, and def- 
erence toward others, throughout the 
whole volume, would be more graceful 
in an author just at the outset of his ca- 
reer; especially as he is treating of those 
profound and momentous questions 
which task and often baffle the mightiest 
and most veteran leaders in the intel- 
lectual warfare. 

Having finished the ungracious part 
of our critical task, we take pleasure in 
siving our judgment, that the design of 
the author in the work before us is one 
that is praiseworthy, and the manner of 
its execution such as to make it really 
valuable to the class of readers he has 
in view. It is worthy of their attentive 
perusal, and could not fail to benefit 
them if they would read and consider 
it with care. It is an exposition of prin- 
ciples and doctrines in philosophy far 
deeper, sounder, and more satisfactory 
to the intellect than is asually found in 
the English language; and makes acces- 
sible to those who are unacquainted with 
our best Catholic authors a portion of 
that treasure of thought which is locked 
up in them out of the reach of the ma- 
jority of even educated men. We should 
like to have this book read by our stu- 
dents and literary men generally, and 
even by our professors of metaphysics 
in the colleges of the United States. It 
presents the outlines of a system far 
superior to that jejune psychologism of 
the Scottish school which is usually 
taught, and ought to be welcome to those 
who are in search of something more 
solid. It will also be valuable to stu- 
dents of philosophy in our own colleges 
asa companion to their text-books, as 
well as to English readers generally who 
have taste and capacity for relishing 
books written on philosophical subjects. 
We wish it success and a large circula- 
tion, and we trust the author will con- 
tinue his contributions to literature and 
science. 


Tue Avtnuorsaie or THE Works oF 
Suakespeare. By Nathaniel Holmes. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 601. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 1866. 


Mr. Holmes attempts, in this finely 
printed volume from the Riverside Press, 
to prove that the works of Shakespeare 
are not Shakespeare’s, but Francis 
Bacon’s. His argument is: Shakespeare 
did not write them because he could not ; 
Francis Bacon, my lord Verulam, did 
write them because he could. To which 
it may be replied: Shakespeare could 
write them, because he did; Bacon did 
not, because he could not. That Bacon 
could not, is evident from the character 
of the man and what we know of his 
acknowledged writings; that Shake- 
speare did is the uniform tradition from 
their first appearance down to the pres- 
ent, and must be presumed until the 
contrary appears. 

Mr. Holmes has proved, what all com- 
petent judges have always held, that the 
author of the works received as Shake- 
speare’s must have had more learning and 
greater scientific and linguistic attain- 
ments than his biographers supposed 
Shakespeare to have had, but has not 
proved that he must have had more than 
Shakespeare might have had. Few per- 
sons capable of appreciating the wonder- 
ful productions attributed to Shakespeare 
can doubt that he was up to the scien- 
tific lore of his age; knew enough of 
Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and per- 
haps Spanish, to read and understand 
works written in those languages; had 
some general knowledge of medicine; 
was familiar with many of the technical- 
ities of English law; was a profound 
philosopher, with more than an ordinary 
knowledge of Christian theology and 
morals. But who can say that Shake- 
speare mighé not have had all the learn- 
ing and science here supposed ? 

We in reality know next to nothing 
of the facts of Shakespeare’s life. We 
know the place and date of his birth and 
death, the age at which -he was with- 
drawn from the grammar-school, and of 
his marriage; we know that he was in 
London about the age of thirty, where 
he chiefly resided till within two or three 
years of his death, as an actor, play- 
wright, manager, and a large stockhold- 
er in a London theatre. These, and 
some few business transactions and his 
retirement, after having accumulated a 
handsome property, to his native place, 
where his family appear to have resided, 
constitute nearly all that we know of 
William Shakespeare outside of his 
works ; and in these facts there is nothing 
that proves it impossible or even difficult, 
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with the genius, ability, and quickness 
the author of Shakespeare’s works must 
have had, for him to acquire all the learn- 
ing and science those works indicate in 
their author. 

Ben Jonson says Shakespeare had 
“little Latin and less Greek,” but Jon- 
son was a pedant, and his assertion meant 
simply no more than that he was not 
profoundly or critically learned either as 
a Greek or Latin scholar ; and there is no 
necessity of supposing that he was. 
Latin and Greek were taught in the 
grammar-schools of his tine, and as itis 
said he was fourteen when called home 
from school, it is no violent supposition 
to suppose that he learned enough while 
at school to read and understand Latin 
and Greek books, at least sufficiently for 
his purposes as a poet. We know not 
how or where he spent the sixteen years 
between leaving school, or the twelve 
years between his marriage and his ap- 
pearance in London, but he might, for 
aught we know, have easily acquired 
during those years all the learning and 
knowledge of modern languages indi- 
cated by his earliest plays. It could not 
take a man of his genius and ability 
many weeks’ study to master as much of 
law and medicine as his works indicate ; 
and as to his theology and metaphysics, 
we must remember that he lived before 
Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke had enfeebled 
theology and philosophy in the English 
mind, and obliterated from the memory 
of Englishmen all traces of Catholic tra- 
dition. Shakespeare, if not a Catholic 
himself, had been trained to a greater or 
less extent in Catholic principles, and he 
rarely, if ever, deviates in his philosophy, 
his theology, or theoretic morals from 
Catholic tradition, still in his time re- 
tained to a great extent in spite of Prot- 
estantism by the main body of the Eng- 
lish people. 

Bearing in mind that Shakespeare 
wrote his plays for the stage, to be acted, 
and that he used without scruple any 
materials from whatever quarter gather- 
ed that he could lay his hands on, there 
is nothing wonderful in their production, 
except the unrivalled genius of their au- 
thor. There are many self-educated 
men, even in our own country, who in 
the learning and science acquired from 
the study of books equal Shakespeare, 
but in that which comes from within no 
one self-educated or university-educated 
has ever equalled him; and not unlike- 
ly the fact that his genius had never 
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been cramped by the pedantic rules of 
the university, nor his time frittered 
away in learning minutiz that never come 
into play in practical life, and which the 
student forgets as soon as he goes forth 
into the world, was in his case a great 
advantage—at least no disadvantage. 
But we cannot forgive the author for 
his sacrilegious attempt to transfer the 
glory of Shakespeare to Francis Bacon, 
a different and altogether an_ inferior 
man. Shakespeare was infinitely supe- 
rior to Bacon. Even if Bacon had been 
great enough to write Shakespeare’s 
plays—of which there is no evidence— 
he was not philosopher enough to do it, 
Shakespeare is always in accord with the 


best philosophical tradition which comes 


down from the ancients through the 
fathers and doctors of the church, as 
well as with the dictates of experience 
and cominon sense; Bacon begins a rup- 
ture with tradition, and places philoso- 
phy on the declivity to sensism and ma- 
terialism, whose logical terminus is uni- 
versal nullity. Shakespeare’s philoso 
phy is Catholic, Bacon’s is Protestant, 
and has produced the same anarchy in 
science that Protestantism has in reli- 
gion and morals. There is nothing like 
in the spirit and tone of the two men. 
Their morale is quite different; neither 
may have been blameless in life, but 
Shakespeare, if he sinned, did so from 
high spirits, joviality, heedlessness ; 
while Bacon sinned, we know, from sor- 
didness, and left his name stamped with 
the infamy that belongs to a judge that 
takes bribes. Bacon, intentionally or 
not, has favored modern doubt and un- 
belief, while Shakespeare crushes the in- 
cipient doubt of his age in Hamlet and 
in several other of his plays, and he 
could never have said with Bacon, athe- 
ism is better, socially and_ politically, 
than superstition. But enough. Mr. 
Holmes deserves no thanks for what he 
has done, and we do not think that he 
has proved his theory is not a “crazy 
theory.” 


Famitiar Lectures on Scientiric Svs- 
sects. By Sir John Herschel. London 
and New York: Alexander Strahan. 


This volume contains, among others, 
essays on the Sun, Earthquakes-and Vol- 
canoes, Comets, Celestial Measurement, 
Light, Force, and Atoms. The author, 
although upward of seventy years of 
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age, still writes with the enthusiasm, 
vigor, and sprightliness of a young votary 
of science, and of course with the pro- 
fundity, range of thought, weight of 
judgment, and vastness of learning be- 
longing only to one who has grown gray 
in scientific studies. The topics he dis- 
cusses are ainong the most important and 
interesting in science. To their absorb- 
ing intrinsic interest is added the charm 
of Sir John Herschel’s method and style 
of exposition. In literary merit and 
beauty of style this series of lectures 
exceeds any of the productions of the 
professors of physical science with which 
we are acquainted, and is equal to our 
best English classics. There is a pleas- 
ant playfulness also about the ancient 
astronomer, which must have made his 
lectures, as he delivered them, most 
delightful to listen to. The religious and 
moral tone of the lectures is elevated 
and wholesome. Without any set and 
formal attempts at moralizing or preach- 
ing, the illustrious. author naturally and 
forcibly presents, on fitting occasions, the 
irresistible evidence afforded by the stu- 
pendous order of the universe of the 
infinite wisdom and goodness of God. 
Some few disparaging remarks about 
Catholic superstition occur in his pages; 
but not so many as we frequently meet 
with in similar works by English Prot- 
estants, who seem to be incapable of 
abstaining for a very long time from 
their favorite amusement—one which 
has as much popularity with the Eng- 
lish public as the national game of “Aunt 
Sally.” 

Notwithstanding these little specimens 
of religious squibbery, which can do no 
harm to any intelligent Catholic, whether 
child or adult, we recommend this book 
most cordially to all our readers. Itisa 
great advantage and pleasure to those in- 
telligent and educated readers who have 
not had time or opportunity to study 
scientific text-books, to have the grand 
results of science placed before them in 
an intelligible and readable form. We 
cannot think of anything more desirable 
for the interests of general education, 
than a complete series of lectures, like 
those of the volume before us, on all the 
principal topics of the several grand divi- 
sions of physical science. The field of 
knowledge is now so vast, and includes 
so many distinct, richly cultivated enclos- 
ures, that even students must confine 
themselves to the thorough study of a 
few specialties. Yet, education ought to 


include a general survey of the universal 
domain of knowledge. Therefore, it 
becomes important to have generaliza- 
tions, compendiums, the condensed 
cream of science, prepared by the hands 
of masters in the several branches of 
knowledge. We are grateful to Sir 
John Herschel for devoting his old age 
to the task of making the sublime dis- 
coveries of astronomical science in- 
telligible to ordinary readers. His 
charming volume should be in every 
library, and read by every one who 
takes pleasure in solid knowledge com- 
municated in the clearest and most 
agreeable manner. 


Tue Rist anp tHE Faw; or, THe 
Origin or Morat Evi. In three 
parts. Part I. The Suggestion of 
Reason. IL. The Disclosure of Rev- 
elation. III. The Confirmation of The- 
ology. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1866. 


A very thoughtful, sensible, calmly 
written book, pervaded by a high tone of 
moral and religious sentiment. The 
modest, anonymous author may be call- 
ed an orthodox Protestant semi-ration- 
alist. He takes Scripture as furnishing 
certain revealed data on which the indi- 
vidual reason must construct a rational 
theorem of religion. Revelation, as ap- 
prehended by the individual reason, be- 
ing a variable quantity, of course dog- 
mas are reduced to mere hypothesis 
more or less probable, according to the 
force of the argument which sustains 
them. We have, accordingly, about as 
ingenious and plausible an hypothesis 
of original sin as any one can well make 
who does not begin with the true con- 
ception as given him by the Catholic 
dogma. Theauthor’s hypethesis is, that 
Adam, having been created in the intel- 
lectual, but not in the moral order, was 
elevated to the moral order through his 
own act, thereby contracting a liability 
to sin as incidental to moral liberty, 
which he transmitted together with the 
moral nature to his posterity. In this 
way sin entered into the world through 
Adam, not by an imputation or infusion 
of his sin into his descendants, but as an 
incidental consequence of the transfer of 
human nature into the sphere of moral 
obligation. The transgression of Adam 
and Eve the author considers not to 
have been a sin at all, but an act with- 
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out any moral character, like that of a 
young child climbing to the roof of a 
house ; a bold experiment which the in- 
experience of infant man led him to haz- 
ard without regard to the unknown con- 
sequences. 

We consider the effort to determine 
the questions discussed by the author, 
from the data admitted by him, to be as 
impossible a task as to calculate the dis- 
tance of a fixed star which makes no 
parallax. The oscillation of the ground, 
of the building, and of the instrument 
used by the astronomer, and the appar- 
ent or proper motions of the stars, may 
deceive him by an apparent parallax, 
from which he will make a plausible but 
illusory calculation. The application 
suggests itself. We have already dis- 
cussed the same questions, from the 
data furnished by revealed Catholic dog- 
mas, and are now engaged in discussing 
them in the series of articles entitled 
‘Problems of the Age ;” andit is, there- 
fore, superfluous to enter here into a new 
discussion of the same topics. 

We are glad to see these questions 
discussed, and always read with interest 
what is written by a candid, earnest, 
well-informed, and able writer like the 
author of this book. With many of his 
views we cordially agree, and recognize 
the justice, force, and beauty of many 
of his observations. We like him par- 
ticularly for his clear views of the good- 
ness and justice of God, the freedom of 
man, the negative character of evil, the 
worth and excellence of moral virtue ; 
and for his denial of physical depravity, 
of a dark, inevitable doom preceding all 
personal existence or accountability, and 
similar fatalistic doctrines of the old 
Protestant theological systems. While, 
however, the moderate rationalism of the 
author avails so far as to refute certain 
systems or doctrines which are contrary 
to reason, and to furnish certain frag- 
mentary portions of a better system, it 
is not sufficient to make a complete syn- 
thesis between reason and revelation. 
Catholic philosophy alone is competent 
to achieve this mighty and, indeed, su- 
perhuman task. 


Tue Puitosopny or tHe ConpDITIONED, 
comprising some remarks on Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy and 
on Mr. J. S. Mill’s Examination of 
that Philosophy. By H. L. Mansel, 
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B.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. London and 
New-York: Alexander Strahan. 1866, 


The philosophy of Sir William Hamil- 
ton has been the subject of an animated 
controversy for some time in England 
and Scotland. It has been attacked from 
two opposite sides—some of the principal 
critics upon it having been themselves 
pupils of the distinguished Scottish 
baronet, whose system they have under- 
taken to combat. On the one side, Mr, 
Calderwood has assailed it, as deficient 
in affirming the principle of certitude 
respecting ideal truth, and on the other, 
Mr. Mill, as affirming too dogmatically 
the same principle. ‘These assaults have 
called out other champions in defence of 
their great master, among whom Mr, 
Mansel is one of the most conspicuous, 
Those who desire to know what can be 
said in favor of the Hamiltonian system 
will find this volume worthy of their 
perusal. The author brings learning, 
no mean ability, and very good temper 
to his task. We are no admirers of the 
system he undertakes to defend, but still 
less of that of his antagonist. The first 
we regard as inadequate to the need which 
exists of a true Christian philosophy, the 
second as subverting the very basis of 
all philosophy and all religion. In this 
controversy our sympathy and respect 
are given to the Oxford pro essor, as one 
who is striving to uphold the belief in 
God and the Christian revelation, albeit 
with insufficient weapons. We find, also, 
very much that is admirable in particular 
portions of his essay. 

It is needless to say any thing in praise 
of Mr. Strahan’s publications, so far as 
the beauty of their mechanical execution 
is concerned. ‘The volume before us isa 
perfect specimen of British typographical 
art, just such a book as delights the eye 
of the literary amateur. 
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